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NOTICE—A TANGLED SKEIN, by | 


ALBANY FONBLANQUE, jun., will be ready in Three 
Vols., at all the Libraries, on “December 1 
London: TrinsLeY Broruers, C atherine-street. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (A.D. 1834), 89, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., 
—_ 
" Capital on July 1, 1862, from Premiums alone, 421,429/. 
Income upwar‘s of 72,0007, Assurances 1,667,380. 
Bonuses average more than 2} per cent, per annum on sum 
assured. 
Sprofits divided yearly, and begin on second premium. 
Every Member can attend and vote at all general meetings. 
Last Annual Report and ~ counts may be had. 
CHARLES INGALL 


ACCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 
Every one should therefore Provide against them. 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Grant Policies or Sums from 100/. to 10001, Assuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
An Annual Payment of 3/. secures 1000/. in case of DEATH 
by AC CIDENT, or a W eekiy Allowance of 6/. to the Assured 
while laid np by Injury. 


Actuary. 


Apply for Forms of Propos«l, or any information. to the 
PROVINCIAL AGENTS, the BOOKING CLERKS, at the 
RAILWAY STATIONS. 

Or to the Head Office, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


02,8177. have been paid by this C ompany as COMPENSATION 
for 56 fatal Cases, and 5041 Cases of personal Injury. 

The SOLE COMPANY privileged to issue RAILWAY 
JOURNEY INSURANCE TICKETS, costing 1d, 2d, or 3d. 
at all the Principal Stations. 

EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 1849 
64. Cornhill. E. C. WILLA AM J. VIAN. Secretary. 





THE PRESS. 





NEWSPAPER P PROPRIETORS.—A | 


gentlemen, cf superior abilities and acquirements, and 
long practical experience in the entire routine of a Newspaper 
Office, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as EDITOR or SUB- 
EDITOR of a metropolitan or provincial paper. or to write 
leaders, in which he would be found an able assistant. Terms 
moderate; a permanent respectable berth in a suitable 
locality being more an object than a large salary. 
Address“ L. O. I.’’ (No. 629), Critic — 10, Wellington- 

street, Strand, W. 


HE PRESS.—A gentleman who holds the 

degree of B.A. (classical honours), and who is a barrister, 
and author of several legal and historical works, desires an 
ENGAGEMENT on a Magazine, Review, or Newspaper, as 
EDITOR or CONTRIBUTOR. He has for sixteen years con- 
tributed to numerous first-class publications, as leader- 
writer, reviewer. law reporter, answerer of legal and histori- 
cal questions, translator of French and Italian journals, and 
as correspondent. Is a skilful editor, and punctually atten- 
tive to day or night duty. Would attend Parliament, and 
write a clear summary. Has corresponded with many pro- 
vincial papers. Delivers lectures to literary and scientific 
societies. Prepares (in the strictest confidence) lectures and 
addresses to be delivered by others. He possesses several 
wood-blocks of interest and beauty, which, with we!l-written 
original descriptions, would be of much service to an illus- 
trated paper or magazine. 
Address * O."" (No. 631), CRITIC ~ 10, Wellington-street, 

_Strand, W.C 





COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, ke. 
ORESTVILLE | 


Nottingham, conducted by Miss E. 
situation is salubrious and delightful. 
advantages and every domestic comfort. 
References to clergy men and others. 


Terms moderate. 


SEMINARY, near 
S. CARTER. The 
Important educational 





SHER, SURREY. 

GENTLEMEN EDUCATED for ETON, HARROW, 
and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, the ARMY, CIVIL SERV ICE, 
and INDIA, by the Rev. CHARLES CL ARKE, &c. &e. ; 
eight years old and upwards. 
requirements, 


HE HEAD MASTER 


schoo], in a Midland County, 
pupils are 60 guineas, wishes to INCREA 
his FIRST CLASS; 
RECEIVE, 


as Cicero and eg ey: 

Address, ** Rey. (No. 25 s. 10, Wellington-street, 

“strind: Ww.c 
BENEFICED 


wail 


whose son (then 124 





SCHOOLS. There are two vacancies. 
Master of Uppingham, 3 ey es. Terms ninety guineas 
Apply by letter to“ ” (No, 495), Field Oftice, 
546, Strands ‘London, 


AS ' TUTOR, Visiting or Resident, dt during 


the vacation, a GRADU ATE, B.A., and candidate trom 
Holy Orders, and has had much experience in preparing pupils 


for the public schools, &c. 


Address, “ A. B.,"’ No. Oe. Wellin ;ton-street, Strand, 


WANTE D in a 


an ASSISTANT MASTER. 


‘Grammar 


Applicants should state age, salary, and references. 
Apply by letter only to “ J * Grammar School, 
Barnsley. 


—The SONS of 


from 
Terms according to age and 


of a grammar 
whose terms for older | 
SE the number of 
and for this purpose is willing to 
at a considerable reduction, TWO or THREE | 
PUPILS who are sufficiently advanced to read such authors 


A. MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN, a Cambridge M.A., residing in Cheshire, 
years old) took the Uppingham Scholar- 
ship of last vear, receives THREE or FOUR BOYS, between 
the ages of 8 and 12, to EDUCATE for PUBLIC or PRIVATE 
References to the Head 


~ School, 
Acquirements: superior | stamps, Box 6236, 10, , Wellington-street, Strand, V 
Writing, Arithmetic, Mensuration, and Drawing. as well as acer 

& good knowledge of the general routine of school duties. 





~ DOMESTICATED 


RSON desires an ENGAGEMENT 


Country preferred. Good references. 
Address “A.C... Cormie’s L ibrary, Upper Copenhagen. 
street, Barnsbury-road, hondon, N. 


LADY-LIKE 

— PE as HOUSE- 
KEEPER to a single gentleman or widower: oras HOUSE and 
WARDROBE KEEPER in a school or house of business. 


THE 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 


APPOINTMENTS « OFFERED. 
ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 


ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Educational 
Registry. This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
culars will be supplied to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of any fee. Address the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL 
REGIsTRY, Critic Office, 19, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“Box” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for the reply. 


- > ae 
GERMAN MASTER to attend on four 


afternoons in the week at a proprietary school, near 
London. Salary 100/. per annum Application, with testi- 
monials and references, to be sent in on or before Dec. 10, 
Wanted in January next. Address, inclosing two stamps, 

| 30x 6212, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


NON-RESIDENT TUTOR, capable of 


I teaching both classics and mathematics. Must be 
accustomed to tuition and able to give most satisfactory 
references. He must also be able to teach Latin compositions 
really well. Salary 100/. for the first year with board and 
— Applicants to give references and state age, &c. 


Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6214, 10, Wellington- 
| street, Strand, W.C. | 
WANTED, after Christmas, a gentleman 


(in orders preferred) as TUTOR in a school near 
| town. He must be a graduate of either Universitv. Com- 
| mencing salary, 70/.. with board and lodging. 
| closing two stamps, Box 6216 10, Wellington-street, W.¢ 


W RITING MASTER a: at 

Christmas; one who can also teach book-keeping, 
assist in the English department, and take his share of the 
general duties of a public school near London. Salary to 
commence at 607. per annum, with board and residence. 
Form of application may be had on or before December 8. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6218, 10, Weliington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


A SSISTANT MASTER. 
master, competent to teach drilling and gymnastics, is 
required in a school where the pupils are from 9 to 14 years of 


age. Locality near London. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 6220, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ASSISTANT FRENCH MASTER wanted 


at a proprietary school. near London, in January next. 
Salary 150/. per annum. Must be able to give instruction 
through the medium of French, in arithmetic, geography, and 
history. Applications, with testimonials and references, to 
be sent in on or before Dec. 10. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 6222. 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT in a gentleman’s 
e 


classical school, near Bath. Diligent attention required 
rather than high attainments, as the pupils are young. Must 
be a member of the Church of England. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 6224, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 


XCHANGE on mutual terms. Advertiser, 
who resides in Berkshire, and keeps a highly respectable 
middle-class schol, desires to board and educate in English, 
French, the classics (and music and drawing. if required). a 
respectable youth, in return for board and lodging in London 
for his son, who is a medical student. and can be admitted et 
once into a West-end Hospital. References given and required. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6226, 10, Wellington- 

| street. Strand, W.C,. 


| (LOVERNESS. Required after Christmas, 


by a lady residing in York, a Governess to instruct 
her two youngest daughters, of the ages of 8 and 12 years. 
She must be a sound Churchwoman. and capable of giving 
a thoroughly good education. Applicants to state salary, &c. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6228, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


OVERNESS. (middle-a aged) “wanted at 


Christmas, for a young family of boys and girls. She 
must be competent to teach the rudiments of Latin, French, 
and music. Applicants to state terms and particulars. Loca- 
lity, Derbyshire. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6230, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


x oe 

GOVERNESS. Wanted by a lady residing 

a short distance from London, whose education has 
been neglected in consequence of ill health, a highly accom- 
plished governess, of whom if required she could make a 
ee Age between 30 and 40. A French or German 
lady speaking English would be preferred. Applicants to state 
salary. &c., and give references. Address, ericaing two stamape, 
Box 6232, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, w.C 


OVERNESS. Wanted a young lady to 


instruct three children under ten, Must be1 musical. A 
well-educated and lady-like person would be looked on as one 
of the family. A Catholic, and one who would not object to 
travel, preferred. Salary moderate. Applicants to state age 
qualifications, &c., and’ give references. Address, inclosing 

| two stamps, Box 6234, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


INISHING GOVERNESS (non-resident). 
Required the services of a Protestant lady, who is able to 
teach French (acquired in France), music, singing, drawing, 
and English in al, 
age. Locality, 


near Manchester. Address, inclosing two 














ADY HOUSEKEEPER. Sao to take 


the entire charge of house and children, but not to in- 
| struct them. Must strictly economical, cheerful, and 
willing to make herself useful Applicants to state age, salary, 
and how previously employed. Address, + 7. two stamps, 
Box 6238, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.c. 


Wa ANTED, after Christmas, in a school in 

Yorkshire, a FRENCH GOVERNESS, who is compe- 

tent to teach drawing in heads and landscapes, and also 

music. Salary 507, Address, wee two stamps, Box 6240, 
W.c 


10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


Address, in- 


A resident 


its branches. to a young lady 14 years of 


wa NTED, after Christmas, in a lady's 

ssheel in Yorkshire, a YOUNG L: ADY, to instruct the 
juveniles, and superintend ‘the practice at the piano, in return 
for which she would receive lessons in music, and every 
assistance in prosecuting her own studies, combined with a 
comfortable home. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6242, 
10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C 


WANTED, in a ladies’ school, for the 


Christmas holidays, a lady to take the entire manage- 
ment of five or six young ladies, the eldest 14. It is necessary 
that she be a good disciplinarian. Locality, Sussex. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 6244, 10. We lington-s street, Ww.c. 


tr 
PROTESTANT YOUNG LADY 
(English or French) wanted by a family of respect- 
ability in the South of Ireland. Must be well qualified toin- 
struct a girl 18 years of ave in English, French, and music 
thoroughly, and needlewerk. She will be treated as one of 
the family. Terms must be moderate and references satis- 
factory. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6246, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C 


NURSERY GOV ERNESS. Required after 
Christmas, a high principled and efficient person to take 
charge of and instruct two young children. Conversational 
French is desired. Music not indispensable. Lacality. Shrop- 
shire. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 62 48, 10, Wel ling- 
ton-street. Strand, W.C 


N URSERY G OV "ERNESS required in a 

widower's family, to tike the entire charg re of a girl 
3 years of age. Must be well educated and customed to 
children. A comfortable hoine is offered in return for her ser- 
vices. Address, Iaioting (woutampe, Box 6250, 10, Weilington- 
street, Strand, W.¢ y 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

Notice. —Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
* Box ™ in each case, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 
two stamps for reply. 


LASSICAL or MATHEMATICAL 


TUTOR, or both, and resident or non-resident; London 
or the South preferred. Advertiser is an M.A., and took his 
degree with honours; has had nearly four years’ experience 
as a teacher; is fully competent to prepare for the Woolwich 
or Indian examinations. Salary not less than 80/. with 
board. Age 26. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,935, 
10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C 


| EAF AND DUMB EDUCA rlON. As 

tutor or companion in a nobleman’s or gentleman’s 
family. Has had sixteen years’ experience as an instructor 
of the deaf and dumb in a public institution, and is practically 
conversant with the course pursued in the best English estab- 
lishments of the kind. Salary, if resident 20/., otherwise 407. 
Age 30. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,937, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


XT , uur : . 
AS ENGLISH MASTER in a school in 
4 France, by a young gentleman who was educated at a 
grammar school, and can speak French a little. Has been 
engaged in teaching classics, mathematics, &c., for two-and- 
half years. Age nearly 20. Salary from 25/. to 307. Address, 
inclosing two stamps. Box 11,959. 10. Wellington-s'reet, W.C. 


DIRIVATE LESSONS in French, German, 


Italian, and first-class mathematics, by a Graduate of 
the University of Berlin. Also lectures in schools on German 
and French literature. history, &c. Terms moderate. Has 
had considerable experience in tuition, and can be well recom- 
mended. Age 26. Address, inc osin g two stamps, Box 11,941, 
10, Ww ellington-street Strand, W. 


S TUTOR in a tamily or school, by a 

graduate of the University of Berin. Teaches first- 

class mathematics, Greek, Latin, French, German, and Italian. 

Age 26. Salary moderate. Has had much experience in tuition. 

Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,943, 10, Wellington- 
street. Strand, W.C. 


Sait . 
Was TED, by a gentleman of 
experience, a SITUATION in a good boarding- 
school. or as SECOND MASTER in a grammar scho vi, where 
a graduate of the University is not required. Teaches Eng- 
lish, mathematics, Latin, rudiments of Greek, drawing (land- 
scape and mechanical), and ornamental penmanship. Is a 
good disciplinarian. Specimens of engravings taken from ads 
vertiser’s copies, as well as testimonials and references on ap- 
plication. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11 945, 10, Wel- 
lington-street. Strand, W.C. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN, lately engaged 


as tutor. and who intends going to Oxford next year, 
wishes to meet with some clergyman or tutor whom he might 
asssist with the junior pupils. and have some time for private 
study. Address. inclosinz two stamps, Box 11,947, 19, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, WC. 


S JUNIOR MASTER in a public, or in 

a clergyman's private school, or as PRIVATE TUTOR 
where the pupils are young. Ilas had three years’ experience 
in first-class schools; is tall and healthy. Teaches Engliah, 
Euclid, drawing, piano, classics (Virgil, Caesar, Nepos, Xeno- 
phon, Testament, Delectus, &c.), also penmanship, drill, 
cricket, &c. Isa brilliant organist, and wou'd prefer an en- 
gagement where he could officiate as such. Terms not less than 














Sa 














ten years’ 











251. board, &c. Excellent testimonials and reference. Age 19 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,949, 10, Wellington- 
street, Stra y 





a es 
+r 
S ASSISTANT in a grammar or a private 
school, conducted by a cler rgyman. Is able to teach 
classics (Horace, Virgil. Ovid, Sallust. some books of the 
Iliad, Xenophon, Greek Testament. &c ), French, elementary 
German, ané mathematics (Euclid, algebra to quadratics, 
mensuration, land surveying, &c.). Has been engaged in 
tuition five years, and can give very satisfactory references. 
Salary from 55/. to 601, Age 25. " Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 11,951, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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AS ASSIST ANT MASTER t, resident or 
therwise ser is ears of ag and com- 
a sly English thoroughly, unior Latin, algebra 
(including aad ‘lid (three books), &c. Has been a 
pup i te ach and for two ve ( ofa boarding 
and day scho Salary, ifr e651. Will 
I lisengaged at C} t 3 Ww 
Box 11,953, W ! 8 
~ ASSIST. ANT M ASTE R, by a gentle- 
we ma 1 who i dt 1 mathematics and English 
gener i “fy r e in a grammar 
2 S pres¢ iat F ) stant mé aster in a 
first-< cial s | one ve ar. Salary, if resident, 
I > with , &e estimonials and refer- 
enc it ) ste am! 8, Box 11,955, 10, Wel- 





A ( sin 
lingte m-street ae nd, W. 


AS ASSISTA LNT o JUNIOR ENGLISH 









A ASSISTANT as ol, by man who 
8 etent tot h thor 1 E } 
C Ilas sir i — o the one 
a irveilla ye ot 
rv side 60 





f resi } h 8 Ag 
nclosing two stamps, Box nN . 10, Wellit ston- 
street, Sivend. wc 








A§ SUPERIOR GOVERNESS or 
* COMPANION, by a rec 2 l 
u it» direct the edt 
i an r f Itali 

a if 4 \ 
50 ils nu ler 13 and 14 p 
two stamps, Box 11,959, 10, W 





A young lady wishes 





As ¢ GOVE! (NESS. 
4 ement as MUSICAL COMPANION to 
y x ladies fir : their education, or as GOVERNESS in 
a amily w s Y 1. She possesses a 
t} gh t t 
7 1 Add aj » st 

s € Ww ( 





a family, by a young 
teach thorough English, 
aived for a gover- 


AS GOVERNESS in 
d lady who is eomnc t 








1 W ould take the 
entir ha t inils i heir wardrobes if 
required Sal ry \ 5. A . inclosing two stamps, 

x 11.948. 10, Wellington-stre e Rbean; d, W.C 
AP i :0V E R NES SS ina priv ate f; penal where 
ing, and attend the CI . 
Ady tis 9 years en end Gon ten teac 
E1 h , and the rudiments of French. Has 
some experience in tuition. Salary 20 guineas Address in- 
C two stamps, l . 10, W elli ingt mn-st reet. Ww.c 








NESS in a family by a lady 
1 French eonversationally and grammati- 
rayvo i pencil, the ru meats of music. 


sided in Paris three ye rs, 





CHEE in a 
d to insti ee in English, 
sin 4 the rudime Frene . 

X 11,969, 1 *Wellit 


AS GOVERNESS or 
4 scr l, bs ing \ u 
iress. in- 
5 \gton- catrects Ww.c. 
GOVERNESS in a= gentleman’s or 
ude lar ut . by a young ladv who is accustomed 


nstru tin music and French, with good 








ot o ct to travel, nor to take a situation 
Salary not less than 202, with laundry 
. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 

71, wm-stret. Strand W.C 
AS GOVERNESS, or NURSERY 
A GOVERNESS, by a young lady, who is competent to 
nstruct in Enclish, w udiments of French and music. 
required, would take the entire charge of her pupils and the 
f their wa s Salarv 201. Good references. Ad- 
vertise well adapted t the situation of useful COM- 
P ANI oN. to a lady, and wou'd have eT yn to travel. 
Age Address, inclo ning two 8 amps, Box 11,973, 10, Wel- 

inet yn-stre t, Strand W 

S GOVERNESS ina e clerg gyman’s family 
where the children are young. Is competent to teach 
r " g. also needleow rl , both fancy and 
iad three years’ experience in a school, and 
in a family Salary cesired 30/.ayear. Ad- 
» stamps, Box 11,975, 10, Wellington-street, 





ER will give 


A CLERGYMAN DAUGHTE 







tnglish Freneh >, and drawing until 
ra ¢ in London. Age 
xy two stamps, Box 





GOV ERNESS, by a young 
ch English thoroughly, with 
i fond of children, and 
ears’ experience in 
rence »S as to compe- 

and uae, Ag 
sOxX 11,979, 10, 





ving sf 
Has had four 


nable refe: 








Wellin; gton- 


vin lady an engagement 
VERNESS ian a small family. Ac- 
Is willing to make 
t L rs ne *xceptionable refer- 
» experience in teaching in 
Address, inclos ng two stamps, Box 11,98], 
Strand, W.C, 





aschool Age 18 


10, Wellington-street 


S MISTRESS of virls’ school, in London 





i or a tow n ~rtiser is “5 vears of age, and possesses 
a first-class certifie has condacted two schools near 
London. each f > years, Can forward testimonials of 
the hi -hest character, and r fer to clergymen and inspectors. 


Salary 502 Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,983, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, WC 


S MISTRESS of an infant se school, by « one 
i who has been trained a’ de rtificated, and held her pre- 
sent situ ction (near Lonéon) tur years. Good testimonials and 
references. Salary 40/ 1 funished residence. Age 30. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,985, 16, Wellington- 
street, W. C 








VW oop- ENGRAVING.—Mr. GILKS 
respectfully announce~ to 


Publishers, Authors, Inven- 
tors, Manufacturers, &c., ths he has increased facilities for 
executing every branch of the Art, in the best style, and at 
moderate charges. 

London 


: 21, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 








|e 




















NEW WORKS 
FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, 


a 


THE NEST. TUNTERS: 


ADVENTU RES IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
By WILLIAM DALTON, Esq., 


AUTHOR OF 


OR, 
“THE WHITE ELEPHANT,” ETC. 
In fep. 8vo. With Illustrations. 

[At 


DUCHESS OF TRAJETTO: 
By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 


In post 8yo., 


Yhristmas. 
T aT 
4 

HE 


uniform with ‘ Madame Palissy.” 
[On Dee. 1st. 


+ 3 
ARTHUR MERTON. 
A STORY FOR THE YOUNG. 
By Mrs. J. B. WEBB, 
‘Naomi, 


In 16mo. with Frontispiece. 


Author of or the Last Days of Jerusalem.” 


[Shortly. 


ARTHUR HALL and bess Pa ternoster- row, E .C. 


1 HACHETTE and CO., FRENCH 
4 PUBLISHERS and FOREIGN IMPORTERS. 

King William-street, Strand, W.C. 

77, Boulevard St. Germain. 








London: 18, 
Paris: 


RAILWAY LIBRARY. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

COMPLETE WORKS OF THE 
AUTHORS, 

LIBRARY OF THE BEST FOREIGN NOVELS. 

GUIDES AND ROAD BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS, 


PRINCIPAL FRENCH 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR CHILDREN AND 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 

ENCYCLOPEDIAN DICTIONARIES, 

LITERARY, ARTISTIC, HISTORICAL, AND PHILOSO- 


PHICAL PUBLICATIONS, 

MISCELLANEOUS ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 

LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS, TEXT, AND TRANS- 
LATIONS. 

Catalogues supplied by post on receipt of a postage stamp : 

EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, 

CATALOGUE ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED WITH 
AUTHORS’ NAMES AND THEIR SEVERAL WORKS. 

LIST OF HACHETTE’S GREEK aND LATIN CLASSICS. 

LIST OF HACHETTE’S FRENCH RAILWAY LIBRARY. 

CATALOGUE OF DRAWING MATERIALS, GEOME- 
TRICAL MODELS, AND MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOL 
ARTICLES 

LIST OF FRENCH AND GERMAN PERIODICALS AND 
NEWSPAPERS. 

GERMAN LIST. 





18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
W.C. 


BELL AND DALDY’S 
POCKET VOLUMES, 


A Series of Select Works of Favourite Authors, adapted for 
general reading, moderate in price, compact and elegant in 
form, and executed ina style fitting them to be permanently 
preserved. Imperial 32mo. 


l-edited, and well-printed volumes.”"—Athe- 
neum. 


\ JHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY of 


SELBORNE. 3s. 








“Handy, wel 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 2s. 6d. 
THE ROBIN HOOD BALLADS. 2s. 6d. 


THE MIDSHIPMAN—Autobiographical 
Sketches of his own Early Career. By Captain BASIL 
HALL, R.N., F.R.S. From his “ Fragments of Voyages and 
Travels.”’ 3s. 


THE LIEUTENANT and COMMANDER. 


By the same Author. 3s. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. 2s. 6d. 
GEORGE HERBERT'S POEMS. 2s. 
GEORGE HERBERT’S WORKS. 3s. 
LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 2s. 6d. 
LAMB'S TALES from SHAKSPEARE. 


2s. 6d. 
MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 2s. 6d. 
MILTON’S PARADISE REGAINED, and 
other Poems. 2s. 6d. 
Other works are in preparation. 


In cloth, at 6d. per volume extra; in half morocco, Rox” 
burgh style, at is. extra; in morocco, at 4s. extra. 


London; BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. 











ra y r 

OOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 

utmost price given, for immediate cash, thereby saving 

the delay, uncertainty, and expense of public auction, by a 

second-hand bookseiler of 25 years’ standing. N.B. Cata- 

logues gratis and post free for one stamp. 50,000 volumes of 
Books. 

Apply to T. MILL ARD, 70, Newgate-street. 


GU PERIOR CHEAP BOOKS at BULL’S 


LIBRAR Y.—Surplus Copies of De Tocqueville’s Life— 
sand Reviews 






Smiles’ Lives of the Engineers—Replies to 
—Burgon’s Letters from Rome—Stanley’s astern Church 
—Beard’s Port-Royal—and many other SUPERIOR BOOKs, 
are on Sale at very greatly reduced prices. Catalogues gratis, 
BoLt’s Library, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 
London, Ww.’ 


yor xKS by WILLIAM MACCALL. 


NATIONAL MISSIONS. 10s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM. 
AGENTS of CIVILISATION. 1s. 6d. 
EDUCATION of TASTE. 1s. 
INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL. 6d. 
DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY. 6d. 
SUMMARY of INDIVIDUALISM, 4d. 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES. 6d. 
LESSONS of the PESTILENCE. 6d. 
COMMERCIAL RESTRICTIONS. 3d. 

60, Paternoster-row. 
OUTLINES of INDIVIDUALISM. 6d. 
SONG of SONGS. 2d. 

274, Strand. 

CHARLES JAMES NAPIER. 2d. 


240, Strand. 


. pom BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS.”—A 
Portrait and Biography of Mr. HUGHES, the Author 
of “Tom Brown's School-Days,” will appear in the QUEEN 
of Nov. 29. Price 6d. A copy for 7 stamps. 
346, Strand, W.C. 


LAP* SCOTT on JEWELLERY.— 
Chapter I. of a Series of Chapters on ‘ Jewellery.”’ by 
LADY SCOTT, will hy sg uin THE QUEEN, THE L ADY'S 
WEEKLY JOURNAL, of Dec. 6. Price 6d. weekly. A copy 
for seven stamps. 


7s. Gd. 


346, Strand, W.C. 





Just published, price 2s, 6d. 


ry’ Al 
PIBLIOTHECA PISCATORIA; or, 
“3 Annotated Cc ogy ogueof Angling and Fishing Literature 

WEST WO 
yh rs should os - A at once to the FIELD Office, 346, 


\ AN HUNTING onthe UPPER NILE. 
“ See the FIELD of Nov. 29. Price 6d. A copy for 
7 stamps. 346, Strand, W.C. 

? 


MHE RURAL ALMANAC and 
SPORTSMAN’'S ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR { 
containing Twelve large Illustrations by JOHN LEECH 
Price ls. A copy by post tor 


Strand. 


1863, 
and other artists, is now ready. 
14 stamps, 

346, Strand, W. Cc. 


TY. HE SPORTMAN’ S ILLUSTRATE D 
CALENDAR and ALMANAC for 1843, contai: 
Twelve large [Illustrations by JoHN LEECH and other art 
isnow ready. Price ls. A copy in return for 14 stamps. 
346, Strand, 








NEW LAWS of the SESSION of 1862. 


The following New Laws of this Session are published by th 
LAWTIMES. Copies will be sent by post to orders forwarded 
immediately :— 

Now ready, 


(THE JOIN STOCK COMPANIE S 

CONSOL sae ACT, asthe FIFTH E DITION of 
COX'S LAW and PRACTICE of JOINT STOCK COM- 
PANIES, By E. W. COX, > Se Price 
12s. 6d. cloth; 14s. 6d. half calf; 15s. 6d. calf 


VATERSON’S PRACTICAL STATUTES 
of 1862, giving, in a compact form for the pocket or bag, 
all the Statutes required by the Practitioner, with copious 
Notes and Index. Price 12s. 6d. cloth; 14s. 6d. half cait 
15s. 6d. calf. 


MMHE HIGHWAYS ACT, included in the 
THIRD EDITION of FOOTE’S LAW of HIGHWAYS. 

By WM. FOOTE, Esq., of Swindon. Price 10s. €d. cloth; 

lzs. 6d half calf; 13s. 6d. calf. 

(THE MERCHANDISE MARKS ACTS. 
By H. B. POLAND, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 


5s. 6d. 
‘THE PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS 
ACT. By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder of Bath. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
DART I. of VOL. IL. of DORTA and 


MACRAE'S NEW PRACTICE in BANKRUPTCY, 
comprising the Law Relating to the Choice of Assignees, 
their Rights, Duties, and Liabilities, the Nature of the Property 
vested in them, and the Administration of the Bankr 
Estate, the Last Examination, the Order of Discharge and its 


Effects. Price 7s. 6d. 
YHE SECOND EDITION ot 
SAUNDERS and COX'S CRIMINAL LAW CONSO- 
LIDATION ACTS, containing the addition of all the New 
Criminal Law of the last Session and Digest of Cases decided 


during the last year. Price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


Nearly ready, es - 
TPHE TRANSFER of LAND ACTS. By 
EDW. NUGENT AYRTON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 

with all the Forms, &c. 


HE NEW EDITION (being the Third) 

of HALLILAY’S ANSWERS to the EXAMINAT [ON 

QUESTIONS, brought down to this time, and adapted to 
the new laws of this Session. 













THE NEW LAW of ART COPYRIGHT. 
By E. M. UNDERDOWN, Esq, Barrister-at-Law. 
Price ¢s. Ya. cloth. 
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BISHOP ¢ COLENSO'S vipws ARE MET IN THIS 


Part I. just published, Price 2s. 


BE ACAL NATURAL SCIENCE ; 


being the Explanation of all References in Holy 
Botany, Zoology, and Physical 
Geography. By the Rev. JOHN DUNS, F. R. S.E., late 
Editor of the North British Review; Author of “ Memoir of 
Rev. John Fleming, Dd. D., Professor of Natural Se ience, New 
College, Edinburgh ;”’ “ Christianit y and Science,” &e. The 
work will be completed in Twenty-four Parts, imperial 8vo. 
price 2s. each part, consisting of forty-eight pages of letter- 
press, and, alternately, two and three pages of Engraved 
Plates, in addition to the numerous Wood-cut Illustrations 
introduced in the text. 

WILLIAM MACKENZIE, 22, Paternoster-row, London; 45 and 
47. Howard-street, Glasgow; and 59, South-bridge, Edin- 


burgb. ae 
ACT for 


as been reprinted in 


NHE SALMON “FISHERIES 
be had at the 


Scripture to Geology, 


ENGLAND.—This recent Act h 
small octavo, including Schedule, and may 
FIELD Office. Price 1s. 

Orders received through Country Booksellers, or a copy 
sent in return for thirteen stamps.—346, Strand. 
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Now ready, price 21s., handsomely bound in cloth boards, 
VOLUME II. of 


THE QUEEN: 
THE LADY’S WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
Besides a varied Collectica of most interesting matter, this 
Volume contains upwards of ONE HUNDRED WOOD- 
CUT ILLUSTRATIONS, and the following PATTERNS 
aud DESIGNS for the LADY’S WORK TABLE:— 
Andalusian Vest. Dress Trimming in Cordon 
Antimacassar, Raised Crochet | Braid and Crochet. 
Bohemian Bead _ Bracket | Embroidered Insertion. 
Trimming. Fender Stool, design for. 
Border and Initials for Pocket | Garibaldi Shirt in White 
Handkerchiefs. Cashmere. 
Boa, knitted. Hood. 
Boots and Shoes. Initial Letters for 
Braided Circular Table Cover. | kerchiefs. 
Braiding Antimacassar. Knitted Shetland Shawl, 
Garibaldi Bodice. Limerick Lace Lappet. 
Bre iderie Handkerchief. Medallion in Open Em 
Broderie Insertions for Pet- broidery. 
ticoats, &e. | Netted Lace. 
Broderie Flounce. Open Insertion. 
Child’s Dress. Paper Flower Making. 
Child’s Frock in Muslin Em- Parasol, Point Lace, 
broidery. Pelerine, & la Valliere. 
Cloth Bracket Trimming. Petticoat. 
Collar and Cuffs,embroidered | Rosettes for 
Collar in Satin Stitch, with and Slippers. 
Embroidered Linen. Sachet Braiding. 
Collar and Cuffs,“Engr@lure.” | Scripture Texts. 
Crochet Antimacassar. Shawl Border, Braid Applique 
Crochet Cover for Sofa Pil- | Sleeves and Collar, Muslin 
lows. Embroidery. 
Crochet Lace. Slipper, design for. 
Crochet Pincushion Star. Smoking Cap. 
Crochet Mat for Flower Vases. | Sofa Cushion. 
Crosses and Sacred Mono- | Tatting. 
grams. Urn Stand. 
Circular Table Cover. | Window Curtains, border for, 
D'Oyleys. Netted. 
May be had by order of any Bookseller, or direct from the 
_ Office, 346, Strand, Ww C. 


Hand- 


Ladies’ Boots 


PRESENTA’ TION VOLUME, 





Now ready, price 21s, handsomely bound in cloth, 
VOLUME THE FIRST of 


THE QUEEN: 
THE LADY’S WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
Containing 330 Engravings, including : 
1, PORTRAITS of the following DISTINGUISHED and 
POPULAR PERSON AGES. 
Lacordaire, Pere. 
MacClellan, General. 
Martineau, Miss. 
Mason, Mr. 
Nightingale, Miss 
Orleans Family. 
Peel, Sir Robert. 
Pope Pius IX. and his 
Councillors. 
Portugal, King of. 
Prussia, King of. 
Prussia, Queen of. 


About, Edmond. 
Alice, Princess. 
Andrews, Mrs. 
Austria, Empress of. 
Becker, Oscar. 
Bonheur, Rosa. 
Cambridge, Princess Mary. 
Consort, the Prince. 
Deerfoot. 

Dilke, Mr. 
Duncombe, Thomas. 
Eglinton, Ear) of. 


Ernst IL, Duke of Saxe | Saqui, Madame. 

Coburg- Gotha. Slidell, Mr. 
Fairbairn, Thomas. | St. Hilaire, Geoffroy. 
Feehter. Tennent, Sir Jas. Emerson. 


Hill, Guinness. | Wellington, Duchess of, 
Hill, Mrs, | 
2, One Hundred and Forty-seven ILLUSTRATIONS and 
DESIGNS for NEEDLEWORK; and 

3, Twenty COLOURED DRAWINGS and SUPPLEMENTS, 

FASHION PLATES, &c. &c., of which the following 

. is a list: 
Photograph of Her Majesty, by Mayall. Fashion Plate. 
Pocket Handkerchief, traced ready for working. 
Six Fashion Plates, Coloured. 
Royal Tiger Slipper, for Wool-work. 
Bengal Rose: Illustrating the Art of Paper Flower-making. 
Fashionable Mantles. 
Hand-sereen in Bead-work. 
Photograph of the late Prince Consort, by Mayall. 
The Blind Beggar. (Plate.) 
Camellia: to Illustrate the Art of Paper Flower-making. 
Medallion Border for Wool-work. 
Carriage Toilet and Ball Dress. 
Scarlet Poppy: to Iliustrate the Art of Paper Flower- 
making. 

The Pet kia. In Eidography. 
Banner Screen for Bead-work. 

Price 21s. in cloth boards. To be had by order of any 

Pookseller, or direct from the Office 


346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








MR. WILKIE 


In a few days, 


N 0 


COLLINS NEW 


in 3 volumes, post 8vo., price 


NAME. 


163 








NOVEL. 
3ls. 6d. 


By the Author of 


WOMAN 


London: SAMPSON 


IN WHITE. 


*,* To prevent disappointment in the receipt of Copies of the First Issue, Orders ar 


> requested immediately 


LOW, SON, and Co. 


And all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


ran 7 jpr 
[HE CHRISTMAS ILLUS 
I}lustrations from the new Season Books, 
or 42s. per hundred in booksellers’ wrappers. 
Orders are requested immediately. 
ADVERTISEMENTS not later than DECEMBER 2 


Pu blisher’s Circular Office, 47, Ludgate-hil) 





wT y 
STRATED 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR will be published on the 8th of DECEMBE! 

and Lists of all the Pubiishing Houses. 


AND JUVENILE BOOKS. 
N U MBER of the 


containing 


50 pages of Specimen 
Single Copi : 


es (treble number) price 





, November 24, 1862. 





CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS FOR ‘CHURCHES, 


FULL DIRECTIONS, with NU MER JU S ILLUSTR ATIONS 
and ILLUMINATED TEXTS and DEVICES for the ‘hristmas orations of Churches, will appear in th 
LADY’S NEWSPAPER and PICTORIAL TIMES of DECI ME ER 6. Price ‘5 ; \ copy for six stamps 


346, STRAND, 


Just pu 


HE FIFTH. EDITION of the 


of Falmouth. This edition contains :— 


| 


. The Law and Practice of 
II. The Companies Act 1862 
III. The Industrial Societies Act 1862, with Notes. 
IV. A Digest of Decisions on the Law of Joint-Stock 
V. Precedents of Articles of Association, &e., &c. 
VI. A General Index. 

Price 12s. 6d. cloth ; 
N.B. A copy sent by return of post to 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 


10, W 


NEW LAW 


STOCK COMPANIES and other ASSOCIATIONS, including Industrial Societies 


Joint-Stock Compunies, 
, With copious Notes and Forms. 


W.C. 


blished, 


and PRACTICE of JOINT- 


es. By EDWARD W. COX, Recorder 


with Instructions their Formation and Management. 


Companies. 


lds. 6d. half calf; 15s. 6d. calf. 
iny person inclosing a post-« 





e order for the price, to 


ellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


CHRISTMAS, BIRTHDAY, AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHI 
Now ready, 
Illustrated with afine Photograph from 1 


BITION. 
ina closely-printed volume, pp. 350, price 6s.; 
legatives specially 


retained for this work by the London Stereoscopic Com- 
pany. 
MHE INDUSTRY, SCIENCE, and 


ART of the AGE; or, the International Exhibition 
of 1862, Popularly Described from its Origin to its Close. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., Editor of “The Year-Book of 
Facts in Science and Art,” Author of * Things Not Generally 
Known,” “ Curiosities of Science.” &c. 


HE BOY’S OWN BOOK: a Com- 
plete Encyclopedia of all the Diversions, Athletic, 
Scientific, and Recreative, of Boyhood and Youth. With 
many Hundred Woodcuts and Ten Vignette ‘ s, beauti- 
fully printed in Gold, New Edition, greatly enlarged and 
improved, price 8s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth. 
*,* This is the original and genuine “ Boy’s Own Book,” 
formerly published by Mr. Bogue, and recently by Messrs. 
Kent and Co. Care should be taken, in ordering, to givethe 


exact title. 

TS LITTLE BOY’S OWN BOOK 
A of SPORTS and PASTIMES. With numerous Engravings. 
Abridged from the above. lémo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


YRUTHS ILLUSTRATED by) 
GREAT AUTHORS. A Dictionary of nearly Four 

Thotsand Aids to Reflection, Quotations of Maxims, Meta- 
,phors, Counsels, Cautions, Proverbs, Aphorisms, &e. In 
Prose and Verse. Compiled trom the Great Writers of all | 
Ages and Countries. Tenth Edition, fep. 8vo. pp. 568, price 
6s. cloth, gilt edges. 

“ The quotations are perfect gems; their selection evinces 
soun d judgment and an excellent taste.”"— Dispatch, 

‘“ We accept the treasure with profound gratitude—it 
should find its way to every home.”—£ra. 

“ We know of no better book of its kind.”"—Zvaminer. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of WILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARE; delineating, in Seven Hundred and 
Fifty Passages selected from his Plays, the Multiform Phases 
of the Human Mind. By the Editors of * Truths lilustrated | 
by Great Authors.” Second Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, gilt 
edges, nearly 700 pages, with beautiful Vignette Title, 
price 6s. 

*,* A glance at this volume will at once show its supe- 
riority to ‘* Dodd’s Beauties,” or any other volume of Shake- 


spearian selections. 
HE BEAUTY of HOLINESS; or, 
the Practical Christian’s Daily Companion: being a 
Collection of upwards of Two Thousand Reflective and 
Spiritual Passages, remarkable for their Sublimity, Beauty, 
and Practicability; selected from the Sacred Writings, and 
arranged in Eighty-two sections, each comprising a different 
theme for meditation. By the Editors of “Truths Illus- 
trated by Great Authors.” Third Euition, fep. 8vo. pp, 536, 
large type, 6s. loth, gilt edges, 





> of the 
Book By CHARLES and 


“ | ee HAPPY RETURNS 


DAY 2 Birthday 


MARY cowD E N CLARKE, Authors of * The Concordanc: 
to Shakespeare, Se Beautifully Liustrated by the Brothers 
DALZIEL Small post Svo., price 6s. cloth elegant, gilt 


edges. 
: \’s book is the rarest of all books. 
‘Many Happy Returns of the Day’ is not only this, but may 
rely, without shrinking, upon its positive excellencies for a 
long and deserved popula — "— Westminster Review. 

‘It will be as acceptabie to the young as ‘Sandford and 
Merton was wont to be halfa century since. The Authors 
will henceforth share th ‘tions of the young with Hans 
Andersen, Peter Parley, and the Brothers Grimm.”—Ply- 


mouth Journal. 
the SOUL 


SONGS of 
\J PILGRIMAGE HEAVENWARD: 


* An unobjectionable chil 











during its 
being a New Coliec- 





tion of Poetry, illustrative of the Power of the Christian 
Faith; selected fr om the works of the most eminent British 
Foreign, and American Writers, Ancient and Modern, Ori- 
ginal and Translated. By the Editors of * Truths Iustrated 
by Gre: iors,” & Second Edition, fep. 8vo., witl 
beauti fal Pe ispiece and Title, pp. 638, price 6s . “cloth, 
gilt edges. 

*,* This elegant volume wil! be appreciated by the admirers 

of * The Christian Year.” 


TENT + . x . . 
VENTS to be REMEMBERED in the 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. Forming a Series of Inter- 
esting Narratives, extracted trom the pages of Contemporary 
Chronicles or Modern Historians, of the most Remarkable 
with I ews of the Manners, 


Oceurrences in each Reign; 
ag H a Amusements, Cost s, &c., of the People. 







By CHARLES SELBY. ‘Twenty-fifth Edition, 12mo. fine 
paper, wit! Nine Illustrations by AnELay, 3s. 6d. cloth 
elegant, gilt edges. 

Windsor 


—SS ENIGMAS; or, 

Being a Series of Acrostics enig- 
Histovical, Biographical, Geogra- 
s Subjects; intended in a novel 


Fireside Researches 
metically propounded on 
phical, and Miscellane 


| manner to combine Amusement with Exercise in the Attain- 


CHARLOTTE ELIZA CAPEL. 
ed, price 2s. 6d. 


ment of Knowledge. by 
Royal l6mo, elegantly pr 

*,* The idea for this entirely original style of Enigmas is 
taken from one said to have been written by Her Majesty 
for the Royal Children, which, with the Solution, is given. 
THE! HISTORICAL FINGER-POST : 

a Handy-Book of Terms, Plirases, Epithets, Cognomens, 
Allusions, &c, in connection with Universal History. By 
EDWARD SHELTON, Assistant Editor of the * Dictionary 
ot Daily Wants,” and one of the Contributors to “The 
Reason Why” Series, &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. 384, price 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

“ A handy little volume, which will supply the place of 
‘Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ to many persons who cannot 
afford that work. Moreover, it contains some things that 
Haydn's book does not.” — Bookseller. 





London: LOCKWOOD & CO., 7, 





Stationers’-Hall Court, E.C. 








THE CRITIC. 


[DecempBer, 1862. 








‘his day, in 1 vol. fep. price 


POEs. By ROBERT SELMA. 


London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 





Just published, price 6s. 
HE FUNCTIONS of SI and QUI with 
SPECIAL REFERENCE to GERMAN THE ORIES. 
3vy GAVIN HAMILTON, of the Elgin Academy 
Edinburgh: JAMEs GorD¢ a London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, 
and Co 


OW BELLS.—Part I. of this New and 
Extraordinary Periodical is now publishing. The best 


pe —— of the day. Tilustrated by Jonn GILBERT, E. Cor- 

3 . Piz, Tuwarres, &e. Fine Engravings tor Framin g 
of Prince of Wales and the Princess Alexandra presented 
gratis. 

*,* Order Part I. 
Bookseller, or remit seven stamps to the Publisher, 
25."Wellington-street, Strand, London. 

Octa 


HE EMOTIONS. phe the WILL. By 
ALEXANDER BAIN, M.A., Examiner in Logic and 
Moral Philosophy in the University of London, and Professor 
of Logic in the sar of Aberdeen. 
the same Author, 


The SENSES A the INTELLECT. 


5s, 
On the STUDY of CHARACTER, including an 
ESTIMATE of PHRENOLOGY. Octavo. 9s. 
Lonion: PARKER. SON, and Bourn, West Strand 


of BOW BELLS, price 5d., through any 
J. DICKS, 


Octavo. 


Just published, third edition, thick demy 8vo., price 12s. 
VAT , TO +. 
HE TWO BABYLONS; or, Nimrod and 
’ 
the Papacy. By the Rev. ALEX. HISLOP of East Free 
Chureh, Arbroath, 
_ *s* This work is entirely rewritten, much original matter 
introduced, and very greatly enlarged, with Sixty-one 
illustrations. 
so, fep. 8Vvo. price 


EUROPE'S CR ISIS. By the Rey. JAMES 
WRIGHT. 

*,* The Book for the Times. 

THE HAPPY HOME. No. 8, for December, 


Monthly, price 1d. 
Edinburgh: JAMES Woop, 150, 
HovLsTon and WRIGHT; 


George-street. London: 
and all Bookseliers. 


Now ready, with numerous illustrations, price 5s. 
HOSPHORESCENCE ; or, the Emission 
of Lig Pity Minerals, Plants, and Animals. By Dr. T. L. 
PHIPSON, F.C. S8., &c. _ 
CONTENTS. -P hosphorescence of Minerals: After Insolation, 
by Heat, by Cleavage, by Friction, by Percussion, by Crystal- 
lisation, by Molecular or C hemical Change—Phosphorescence 
of Gases—Meteorological Phosphorescence—Duration. Inten- 
sity. and Colour of Phosphoric Light in Mineral Bodies— 
Invisible Phosphorescence—Phosphorescence of Plants and 
Decayed Wood. of Dead Animal Matter, of Inferior Organisms, 
of the Sea, of the Earthworm, of Scolopendra, of insects, of 
Superior Animals and Man—Historical Notes—Theory—Prac- 
tical Considerations—List of Works. ‘ 
LOVEL REEV », Henrietta-street. Covent-garden. 


E and Co. 5 
RASER’S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 
2s. 6d CONTAINS: 
The Reaction in Naples. Autumn Days. By Shirley. 
A First Friendship —A Tale.} Essays on Political Econ my. 
Chapters XVIL—XIX —Being a Sequel to Papers 
December's Jewels. By which appeared inthe “Corn- 





y Astley 


H. Baldwin | hill Magazine.” By John 
Present Position of the Church Ruskin. 
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THE CRITIC. 


i. Said 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


HE POLICY OF SECURING THE LAST WORD is a 
secret which disputants of what is termed “the softer sex” 
thoroughly understand, and which the assailants of M. pv Cuainivu 
seemed determined to secure. The “ last word” adventured by them 
is a letter from Mr. W. Wrxwoop Reape, dated from Loanda, 
Africa, September 7th. Mr. Reape is a gentleman who proceeded to 
the Gaboon some months ago, accompanied by another who is known 
in the sporting world as “the Old Shekarry.” The latter gentleman 

(as we have already announced) returned some time ago; but so far 
from bringing with him any evidence seriously contradictory of M. pu 
CuaiLiu, what he did say was mainly corroborative of the greater 
part of the Frenchman’s assertion; and at no time has he asserted 
anything damaging to the latter’s credit. Now, however, we have 
Mr. Wixwoop Reape’s letter, and, as it has been cited with real or 
pretended confidence as utterly subversive of M. pu Cuariiu’s whole 
story, and as etm pa exculpatory of the persons who spent a whole 
year in showering insults and insinuations upon his devoted head, we 
—— leave to examine Mr. Reapr’s letter and see what it is 
worth, 

In the first place Mr. Reape declares that he is “in a position to 
state that M. pu Cuaixu shot neither leopards, buffaloes, nor 
gorillas; that the gorilla does not beat his breast like a drum.” 
How he comes to be in that position he does not condescend to ex- 
plain, for he subsequently admits that he has * hunted gorillas always 
unsuccessfully.” From the beginning to the end of his letter he does 
not say that he has even seen a live gorilla. It is clear, therefore, 
that whoever has killed gorillas he has not, and whoever has any 
direct knowledge of the brute, he has none. Mr. R. B. WaLker 
admitted that Moncttomaa, a native hunter, saw M. pu Cuartwv kill 
two gorillas. Mr. Reape now contradicts Mr. R. B. Waker, and says 
that Monertomna “ is not a native hunter at all,” and that he “ duped 
Mr. Waxker in asserting that M. pv Cuamv killed two gorillas.” 
What ground he has for these assertions he does not say. Nor does he 
offer any explanation of the fact (as yet unexplained upon any other 
ground than that of M. pv Cuarmuv having killed the gorillas himself), 
that before the Frenchman came to Europe, all the national zoological 
collections, with national purses behind them, had butthree gorillaskins 
between them ; and then, although he brought over the spoils of 
eighteen gorillas, no more skins, except two by Mr. Waker, have 
since arrived. Nor does he explain how it happened that M. pu 
CuarLiu’s skins bore evident marks of gun-shot wounds, and of 
having been preserved with arsenical soap. Mr. Reapehas gathered 
from the native hunters that ‘the gorilla dwells in the densest parts of 
the forest,” and that his ery “becomes a quick sharp bark.” This 
entirely agrees with M. pv Cuaiivu’s description. His strength is 
also admitted. Mr. Reape has seen “small branches evidently torn 
off the live trees by the hand ;” and he meta native hunter ‘ whose 
left hand has been severely crippled.” Mr. Reape has visited the 
Fans and found that M. pv Cuaixxv’s description of them was “ very 
good,” and that they are “cannibals undoubtedly.” The last fact 
was denied by some of M. pu Cuarrxv’s assailants. Mr, Reape con- 
cludes with the following : 

This book, so strange a melange of truth and fiction, was prepared by a 

gentleman well known in the New York literary world, from copious notes 
made by M. du Chaillu when engaged in these expeditions. And I must do 
the latter the justice to confess that from the same sources which afforded me 
proofs of his impostures, I learn that he is a good marksman; possessed of no 
common courage and endurance; that he has suffered mauy privations and 
misfortunes, of which he has said nothing; that his character ‘as a trader has 
been unjustly blemished ; that his labours as a naturalist have been very re- 
markable; and that during his residence in Africa he won the affection of the 
natives and the esteem of those who most merit to be esteemed—the mis- 
sionaries. And a fellow-labourer, though an humble one, may be permitted to 
to regret that, actuated by a foolish vanity or by ill advice, he should have 
attempted to add artificial flowers to wreaths of laurels which he had fairly 
and hardly earned. 
How Mr. Reaper, at Loanda, came to such certain conclusions as to the 
parentage of the book at New York, we areleft quite inthe dark. What 
18 More germane in the matter is that his inquiries, if they have proved 
very little, have at least established this—that on the Gaboon M. pu 
Cuartuv still has the credit for possessing all the most valuable 
qualities of a good hunter, skill in shooting, courage, endurance, and 
the power of winning the affection of the natives; above all, that 
‘his character as a trader has been unjustly blemished,” and that he 
has won the esteom of the missionaries, What becomes after this of 
the miserable caluminies, based upon insinuations against his honour, 
and malicious inuendoes about an imaginary firm in Paris, with 
which the opponents of M. pu Cuariuv attempted to bolster up their 
slanders ? tt this letter of Mr. Reaper be a justification to them, they 
are welcome to it. For our part we can read in it nothing but their 
condemnation ; a@ condemnation which should cover them with shame, 
it, indeed, they are capable of being oppressed by such a feeling. 





The case of “Le Tueur de Lions” has had the effect extorting a 
confession from the Saturday Reeiew, but the confession of our con- 
temporary is more suo. He begins with a learned dissertation about 
the philology of thieving, which seems utterly beside the question 
at issue, and which we beg respectfully to remit to the consideration 
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| of the stewards of the Jockey Club. Jnfang-thief and Outfang-thief 
| may be very profitable subjects of speculation to a constitutional 
' lawyer who has nothing better to do than to dig up old points of 
| Saxon law; but we really do not understand that they materially 
strengthen the case of a Saturday Reviewer charged with having com- 
mitted a gross case of literary laches. The fact is clear enough, and how 
does the reviewer get out of it. ‘* The very fact of a distinguished 
| French officer describing himself as having lived as an Englishman 
| among Englishmen, having served under English authorities, naming 
| his English companions, and sharing their toils and their triumphs in 
sport and in war, is in itself sufficiently unexpected and remarkable 
to challenge immediate attention.” This is something for the re- 
viewer to admit; but he does more, for he adds: “ We readily 
admit that we ought to have been more struck than we were by the 
difficulty of explaining how the French lieutenant became a magis- 
trate and collector in the North-West Provinces. He was not at 
Haileybury, nor is it likely that he ever went through a competitive 
examination. Possibly, the Civil Service Examiners admitted him 
ad eundem, on the strength of the overhauling he may have undergone 
before being admitted into the French army.” Well, certainly, the 
reviewer ought to have been more “struck” than he was with that 
glaring improbability. How did it come to pass that he was 
not ? Why (and here the words of the apology are 
too gocd to be pretermitted), “To cut a long story short, 
we must perform the duty of acknowledging that we noticed 
in a perfunctory manner, and with a dormant rather than a@ 
roused spirit of criticism, a work which, &c.” The periphrasis is mag- 
nificent. In future, when a gross piece of critical ignorance has been 
perpetrated, let us say that the critic has performed his duty in a per- 
functory manner, and with a dormant rather than a roused spirit of 
criticism. 

Since the exposure of the fraud, the publishers of M. Grrarp’s 
translation of Mr. Dunlop’s book have pasted inside the cover of the 
volume the following note: 

Pendant le concours qui a eu lieu & Vincennes, l’an dernier, & occasion du 
Tir National, M. le Capitaine Dunlop, de l’armée Anglaise des Indes, voulut 
bien nous offrir un ouvrage écrit par lui et intitulé ‘‘ Voyages et Chasses dans 
l’'Himalaya.” Ayant trouvé dans ces relations des hauts faits cynégétiques du 
Capitaine Dunlop, un grand attrait pour les chasseurs de notre pays, nous lui 
avons demandélautorisation d'en publier une traduction francaise, ce qu'il nous 
a gracieusement accorde, Nous exprimons ici notre gratitude a M. le Capitaine 
Dunlop, et souhaitons que ses /econs profitent au lecteur.—J. G. 


This comes a day after the fair. If it had prefaced the first issue 
of the volume, the Saturday Review would have been spared the pain 
of apology. 





The philological question which we alluded to two months ago 
anent Reindeer, Raindeer and Ranedeer, has since become very famous, 
and, as a natural consequence, a great deal of loose talk and nonsense 
has been expended upon it. We are disposed to think that it was not 
avery fair subject for gentlemen to bet about, because it happened 
to be one of those old “ cruxes” out of Jouxson and the old 
dictionary-makers which like “ dier,” “ referrible,” the existence of 
the word “ compete,” and many similar questions have amused 
schoolboys for generations past ; and because the truth of it not being 
or being in Jouyson’s Dictionary, was too easily ascertained betore- 
hand to be made the subject of a fair bet. That, however, 
is a question which we may fairly leave to the sporting journals for 
discussion. To the philological aspect of the question we have not 
much to add to our previous testimony, delivered long before the case 
became famous. A writer in the Field has shown that the common 
mode of spelling among almost all the old dictionaries, was rain, and 
that most of the modern dictionaries give it rain and ret indifferently. 
The assertion of some public writers that Jonsson was at all peculiar 
in adopting the former mode of spelling is, therefore, inaccurate. 
At the same time, it is perfectly clear that the prevailing mode now 
adopted and sanctioned by custom is “ reindeer,” and all the modern 
books bear this out. It is also a curious fact that, even at 
the time when the old dictionaries were giving rain as the proper 
authography, the writers of that very time were using rein. In 
Scuerrer’s “History of Lapland ” (1674), it is indeed spelt Raindeer ; 
but in Consert’s “Tour ” (1789), it is Reindeer ; and so also in Van 

3ucn’s “Travels in Lapland” (1813), and in ‘* Lapland and its 
Reindeer” (1835). All the modern books, without exception, to 
which we have been able to refer, give it lteindeer. 





The Committee of Council on Education have issued a draft 
syllabus of the subjects for examination in Normal Schools. The 
course proposed is more elementary than that now in use. Besides 
the simple elementary subjects which form the basis of a common 
school course, there are included in the proposed syllabus, history, 
geography, geometry, economy, drawing, and music. The term 
“economy” is thus vaguely given for political economy, sanitary 
science, and also for “ other practical science of common application.” 
The explanatory portion of this syllabus, though very diffuse, is not 
so completely intelligible. One of the exercises named for the 
students—To write plain prose on a given subject,”—might be 
advantageously practised by those who drew up this syllabus. The 
writing now taught in schools is particularly complained of as being 
small and indistinct. ‘* The handwriting which was generally prac- 
tised at the early part and middle of the last century was 
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far better than that now in common use. Pupils should be | 
taught to imitate broad printing than fine copper-plate engrav- | 


ing.” Now the schoolmaster who can understand from this how he 
is to set to work to remodel our national style of penmanship must 
be peculiarly acute. Schoolmasters, inspectors, and managers, have 
long been puzzled to know what Lord Patmerston—for he origi- 
nated the term—could mean by broad print. Does his lordship write 
broad print? Was the handwriting of the last century broad print? 
So far from it being the case, as is insinuated, that modern English 
handwriting is bad, we may, on the contrary, affirm it to be singularly 
excellent, and infinitely preferable to either French or German. 
Possibly this broad print may be something of the Chinese style of 
calligraphy. 

We regret to see that the spirit of denominational antago- 
nism is yet active in educational arrangements. The Committee 
of Council have, it appears, endeavoured to secure the rights 
of conscience being respected in places where such a provision seemed 
to be peculiarly needful, by a legal clause in the trust deed. This 
‘conscience clause” was supposed to be most needful in remote 
villages, where no second school seemed ever likely to be established, 
and enacted that a child should not be “‘ taught anything with regard 
to religious doctrine which its parents or guardians should in writing 
request that it should not be taught.” This was strongly objected to 
at a late meeting at Colchester, by Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace 
Woop, who regarded it as an infringement on the denominational 
system, 


INSPECTORS’ REPORTS. 

HE REPORTS OF THE INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS 
were among the most readable of blue books, and far above 

the average of such publications in interest and value. They did not 
profess to give systematic details on methods, or conclusive summaries 
of the philosophical nature of education, nor of its political bearings. 
But these reports did give us, on the whole, what we wanted, viz., an 
impartial, honest, and unreserved view of the condition of elementary 
education in our country. This was embodied in the free and un- 
fettered expressions of the inspectors, not only on what was doing in 
the way of education, but what was, in their opinion, needful to be 
done. Such asystem is, however, by no means in harmony with the 
arrangements connected with the New Code. Facts have for some 
time been regarded at the Council Office as troublesome things, and a 
system of “cooking” the inspectors’ reports, so as to “‘ make things 
pleasant” has for some time been resorted to. This has not been 
submitted to by many inspectors without murmurs. Gentlemen by 
birth or education, or both, naturally feel degraded at having applied 
to their reports the coarse pruning-knife of dogmatic underlings who, 
from lack of culture, are probably deficient in elevated sympathies 
and enlarged views. Instead of recognising the justice of the in- 
spectors’ requests, and at least giving them freedom of expression in 
a limited number of pages, the new letter of instructions from the 
Secretary of the Council Office changes altogether the publication of 
inspectors’ reports from the plan in which they have hitherto been so 
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satisfactorily brought before Parliament and the public. Instead of 
annual reports from each inspector, these are to be biennial, and 
“ grouped” and “ arranged ” so as to present education according to 
the designs of the Council Office. If the facts presented by in- 
spectors be inconsistent with the crotchets of the Codifiers, so much 
the worse for the facts, as the judge observed. Here are arrange- 
ments made for rendering accurate and broad deductions from the 
general state of education impossible. After upsetting the entire 
system of education, in order to introduce the crotchet of individual 
examination, the Secretary, Mr, Lingen, has just discovered that this 
examination is anything but reliable. It is also said to be particularly 
uncertain in schools not taught by certificated teachers. Why this 
vaunted infallible test is only thus partially applicable, and “ not alto- 
gether to be relied on,” Mr. Lingen does not condescend to inform 
us. The acquirements and efforts of certificated teachers we are now 
informed constitute a ‘security of a very solid character” for the 
work of education being properly carried on, and which individual 
examination will be inadequate to prove in schools under an uncer- 
tificated teacher! Why under one teacher more than another? we 
might ask, But what a pity this grand discovery was not made when 
such diatribes were uttered against “lavishing the public money,” 
“bolstering up a class interest,” and the resi of the cuckoo cries 
against fulfilling the contract with certificated teachers ! 

“The ridiculous details of this precious letter to inspectors as to the 
mode in which these officials are to perform the work of examination 
would form a suitable contribution to the pages of Punch. The in- 
spector, before he sets a boy to write, is to see that he has a pencil 
and a slate. He is further instructed to put the right marks against 
the right names, to bring away his papers, and not to drop them about 
the school, to write P on a passed paper, to dictate once and only 
once, to say “ Standard I., stand up through the school.” Certainly 
the next command should be “ Stand at ease,” but this has probably 
been omitted by the printer. This reminds us of a description of a 
modern system of education once given by a neophyte from the 
country. ‘The master says, toes even; then they puts (sic) their 
toes even. He then says, heads up; and then they puts their heads 
up, and proceeds.” y 

With such a course of education as the New Code prescribes it has 
been asked, ‘* What do we want with trained schoolmasters ?” We 
may with more force ask what we want with highly-educated 
inspectors? For the work of hearing children read, looking over 
their writing and setting sums in the simple rules, a good school- 
master is more than sufficient, a pupil-teacher would be almost 
good enough. Why M.A.’s from Oxford and clergymen should be 
engaged to dothis very elementary work Mr. Lowe will find it difficult 
to explain. Doubtless the inspectors are able to do more and higher 
work than the mere individual examination in the simple elements, 
but with this latter work before them the time of an inspector will 
be so occupied that he must work very hard to examine 120 children 
in less than the ordinary school-day of five or six hours. As assistant 
inspectors are to be abolished, we may be quite certain that the 
costly agency of inspectors of the present grade for the work of the 
New Code will have to be very quickly given up. 
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THE TWO STEPHENSONS. 

Liwes of the Engineers, with an Account of their Principal Works ; 
comprising also a History of Inland Communication in Great Britain. 
By Samvex Smites. With Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 
Vol. II, London: John Murray. pp. 512. 

rMUHE THIRD VOLUME of this admirable work—and, whether 

we regard the interesting nature of its contents or the manner 
in which it is printed and illustrated, it is equally an admirable work— 
may be called a monograph of the Stephensons. It is entirely 
occupied by those two remarkable men, George and Rober‘, father 
and son, to whom, more than to any other men, the invention and 
perfection of the Railway Systemare due, Well may they be thought 
worthy to fill the entire of one of Mr. Smiles’s ample and splendid 
volumes, when, by the prolific vigour of their mechanical genius, the 
fertile ingenuity of their skill, and the untiring energy of their 
industry, they have succeeded in pervading, not only this country, 
but the whole world, with memorials of their existence ! 

It cannot be denied that the railway is the greatest agent which 
modern science has brought to bear upon mankind. It is not too 
much to say that it has changed the whole face of the world. 
Whether its influence is unmixedly good we are scarcely prepared to 
say, in the face of much that is in this book and much that is not in 
this book. Mr. Smiles tells us of commerce corrupted by over 
trading, and of the entire body of society infected by a gambling 
disease, which has left deep and degrading traces of its ravages upon 
the brow of the national honour. Only the other day we had a 
medical journal gravely investigating the problem as to whether 
constant railway travelling is not injurious to the body and harmful 
to the brain, and leaving it a very doubtful point indeed. These 
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things must’not be omitted from consideration in estimating the value 
of the wondrous gift of rapid and cheap locomotion which the 
Stephensons have given to the world; nor can they be immediately 
dismissed by pointing to the vain objections which ignorance and 
self-interest raised against railways at their very birth, as if the 
supposition that the brain may be injured by the constant concussion 
caused by rapid travelling were as absurd as the famous dictum of 
the Quarterly, that to be whirled along at the rate of fifteen miles an 
hour would deprive a man of the power to breathe. These questions 
are, however, somewhat beside our present purpose, and we do not 
purpose to dwell upon them. It is the immensity of the power thus 


called into action which we are now regarding, and from that point of 


view it is impossible to deny that the railway system is the grandest 
and most tremendous application of the powers of nature to the 
service of man that has ever been invented by human brains. _ 

The careers of George and ‘Robert Stephenson are so intimately 
connected that Mr, Smiles has made no attempt to separate them. It 
is a rare case to find the son supplementing the father so completely 
and so worthily as Robert Stephenson did his. The sons of con- 
siderable men have a hard task to perform when they endeavour to 
be worthy of their sires; but Robert Stephenson achieved it 
thoroughly, It is true that he had no opportunity for the display ot 
that originality of resource and indomitable perseverance whic 
raised George literally from the pickaxe and the plough-tail to be the 
honoured associate of the great ones of the earth; for all the rough 
work was done for him when he came upon the field. To borrow a 
metaphor from his own business, the cuttings and embankments were 
all ready made, and the tunnels were complete, before he set to work. 
In comparison with his father’s life, his lines ran upon easy gradients. 
But, for all that, it would be unjust to deny a very high meed of 
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praise to Robert Stephenson; first, for the thorough manner in 
which he took advantage of his great opportunities, and for the 
continuing industry with which he, in spite of the wealth which his 
father placed at his disposal, persevered to the end—a course which 
was evidently dictated by a sense of duty and a love of his work, 
and not by greed of money; and, secondly, for the never failing 
respect and deference with which he treated the great engineer who 
was, at the same time, his father and his instructor. In our know- 
ledge we do not include a more remarkable case of father and son 
being, in every way, worthy of each other than were George and 
Robert Stephenson. 

The story of George Stephenson’s life, as told by Mr. Smiles, has 
already been before the public some six years. The main facts are 
precisely as they were stated before, though, of course, Mr. Smiles has 
not neglected the opportunities which his position in the railway 
world has given him for collecting additional information from the 
old friends and pupils of his hero. The result, we believe, is as 
exhaustive a collection of biographical facts relating to George 
Stephenson as could possibly be collected together, and we can 
readily understand that when Robert visited Newcastle and Killing- 
worth in Mr. Smiles’s company, and the latter read over to him “ the 
narrative he had by this time prepared of his father’s early life, much 
of it was entirely new to him, although he was ready to admit its 
accuracy, considering the authentic sources from which it had been 
obtained.” 

As many of our readers are, doubtless, already well acquainted with 
Mr. Smiles’s “Life of George Stephenson,” it is unnecessary for us 
to follow the story very minutely. Robert, the father of George, was 
a pitman at Wylam, a village situate about eight miles from New- 
castle. Mr. Smiles gives a pretty little drawing (by R. P. Leitch) of 
the house of which the elder Stephenson occupied a part, and in 
which George was born. It is a poor common-looking little building. 
“The lower room in the west end of this house was the home of the 
Stephenson family, and there George Stephenson was born, on the 
9th of June, 1781. The apartment is now, what it was then, an 
ordinary labourer’s dwelling. Its walls are unplastered, its floor is of 
clay, and the bare rafters are exposed overhead.” 

Robert Stephenson, the father of this family, wasa tall, gaunt man. A 
Wylam collier, who remembered him well, gave the following odd description 
of his personal appearance: ‘ Geordie’s fayther war like a peer 0’ deals nailed 
thegither, an’ a bit o’ flesh i’ th’ inside; he war as queer as Dick’s hatband 
—went thrice aboot, an wudn’t tie. His wife Mabel war a delicat’ boddie, an’ 
varry flighty. They war an honest family, but sair hadden doon i’ th’ world.” 
Indeed the earnings of old Robert did not amount to more than twelve shillings 
a week; and, as there were six children to maintain, the family, during their 
stay at Wylam, were in very straightened circumstances. The father’s wages 
being barely sufficient, even with the most rigid economy, for the sustenance of 
the household, there was little to spare for clothing, and nothing for education, 
so none of the children were sent to school. 

We pass over the anecdotes of childhood and of youth. It is suffi- 
cient to observe that George was a strong, brave, hardworking fellow 
from the first, and never missed a chance of bettering himself. He 
threw the hammer better than any one in the country side, and when 
he became brakesman to a colliery he had a dispute with the bully 
among the pitmen, and fought a fair stand-up fight with him, 
administering to his antagonist a thrashing which, in true northern 
spirit, made them good friends for the future. He now began to 
study the construction of the engine, and to learn to read. He could 
make shoes, and soled the shoes of his sweetheart (afterwards his 
wife), Fanny Henderson. As a workman, he very soon took a higher 
position than his father, whose path in life he thenceforth softened, 
and whose declinipg age he comforted to the end. On the 28th of 
November, 1802, George Stephenson married Fanny Henderson, and 
he could then write his name in the register clearly and legibly, 
though the pen did splutter somewhat. On the 16th of next 
October, Robert Stephenson (the only child) was born, and next 
year he lost his dear wife. At that time he was merely a brakesman 
at Killingworth; but he was meditating many things about the 
steam engine, and had even had a try at that famous mechanical 
quadrature of the circle, the discovery of perpetual motion. So 
famous did his mechanical abilities become that, in 1808, he was 
known all over the country side as the cleverest engine doctor 
about, insomuch that “he was called upon to prescribe remedies 
for all the old wheezing antl ineffective pumping machines in the 
neighbourhood. In this capacity he soon left the ‘regular’ men far 
behind, though they, in their turn, were very much disposed to treat 
the Killingworth brakesman as no better than a quack, Neverthe- 
less, his practice was really founded upon a close study of the prin- 
ciples of mechanics, and on an intimate practical acquaintance with 
the details of the pumping engine.” In 1812, he was appointed 
engine-wright of the Killingworth High Pits, and in addition to that 
had a very extensive general practice among the collieries around. 
Robert was sent to school early, for George was determined that 
no labour, nor pains, nor self-denial on his part should be spared 
to furnish his son with the best education that “ it was in his 
power to bestow.” From a very early age Robert proved himself 
his father’s own son, by displaying a remarkablé fondness for 
mechanical and scientific experiments. 
_ Like his father, he was very fond of reducing his scientific reading to prac- 
tice; and after studying Franklin's description of the lightning experiment, he 
proceeded to expend his store of Saturday pennies in purchasing about half a 
mile of copper wire at a brazier’s shop in Newcastle. Having prepared his kite, 
he sent it up in the field opposite his father’s door, and bringing the wire, 








insulated by means of a few feet of silk cord, over the backs of some of Farmer 

Wigham’s cows, he soon had them skipping about the field in all directions 
with their tails up. One day he had his kite flying at the cottage-door as his 
father’s galloway was hanging by the bridle to the paling, waiting for the 
master to mount. Bringing the end of the wire just over the pony’s crupper, 
so smart an electric shock was given it, that the brute was almost knocked 
down. At this juncture the father issued from the door, riding-whip in hand, 
and was witness to the scientific trick just played off upon his galloway. ‘ Ah! 
you mischievous scoondrel !” cried he to the boy, who ran off. He inwardly 
chuckled with pride, nevertheless, at Robert’s successful experiment. 

We now come to that important epoch in George Stephenson’s life 
when he brought his genius to bear upon the problem of the locomo- 
tive engine. This had occupied the attention of mechanicians for 
nearly half a century. And here let us observe that, in common with 
almost all great discoveries, the entire credit cannot be either claimed 
by or awarded to any one man. No invention comes upon the world 
at once, like Minerva, ready armed from the brain of Jupiter. For 
years and years before the problem is solved the brains of ingenious 
men have been at work upon it, independently, in various parts of the 
world. A thousand small matters help it on to a fortunate solution, and 
the scent grows “‘ warmer and warmer” as the eve of the discovery draws 
nigh. It has more than once happened that when this process hasbeen 
going on, two or mora men, working perfectly independent of each 
other, have come upon the discovery at the same time, or so nearly so 
that no imputation of unfairness could be supported. Jacobi of St. 
Petersburg and Thomas Spencer of Liverpool discovered the wonder- 
ful process of electrotype so nearly at the same time that the credit of 
the original invention must be given to both of them. It is necessary 
to dwell upon this law of discoveries because Mr. Smiles has been 
accused of rendering to Stephenson more credit than is his due, by 
claiming for him the discovery of facts which were previously ascer- 
tained.* This is not so. Nowhere in his book does Mr. Smiles 
claim for Mr. Stephenson credit for doing more than improving the 
steam locomotive, and bringing it to the state of efficiency necessary to 
render it available for dragging long and heavy trains up practicable 
gradients. Trevethick’s steam-carriage for common roads had been 
patented in 1802, and was afterwards improved for rails. Blenken- 
sop’s engine for rails necessitated a tooth rail, with cog-wheels to the 
engine. Mr. Blackett, of Wylam, constructed an engine which com- 
bined the merits—and demerits—of both Trevethick’s and Blenkin- 
sop’s engines. The improvement which Stephenson added to the 
locomotive, and which contributed (perhaps more than any other) 
towards bringing it to its present state of excellence, was the steam 
blast—the contrivance for using the steam in such a way as to get the 
greatest amount of heat-making power out of the fuel. It is not too 
much for Mr, Smiles to say this, but for that invention, “ the locomo- 
tive might have been condemned as useless.” } 

The chapter on “ Geordie’s Safety Lamp” deserved a passing word. 
It would be out of place here to undertake a critical examination of 
the rival claims of Davy’s and Stephenson’s invention. Mr. Smiles, 
however, seems deserving of all credit for the manner in which he 
defends his hero from the sneers of Sir Humphrey’s admirers, and it 
is certain that many practical men give the palm of superiority to 
Stephenson’s contrivance. 

Nicholas Wood, a good judge, has said of the two inventions, “ Priority has 
been claimed for each of them—I believe the inventions to be parallel. By 
different roads they both arrived at the same result. Stephenson’s is the 
superior lamp. Davy’s is safe—Stephenson’s is safer.’ ' £5. 

When the question of priority was under discussion at Mr. Lough’s studio, in 
1857, Sir Mathew White Ridley asked Robert Stephenson, who was present, 
for his opinion on the subject. His answer was, ‘“ I am not exactly the person 
to give an unbiassed opinion; but, as you ask me frankly, I will as frankly say, 
that if George Stephenson had never lived, Sir Humphry Davy could and most 
probably would have invented the safety-lamp; but again, if Sir Humphry 
Davy had never lived, George Stephenson certainly weuld have invented the 
safety-lamp, as I believe he did, independent of all that Sir Humphry Davy 
had ever done in the matter.” 

* The accusation, which is in the nature of a very violent and unscrupulous attack 
upon Mr. Smiles, appears in the Atheneum of November 8th. It abounds in general 
charges of inaccuracy and dishonesty, and is ornamented throughout with such amenities 
as *‘ Passing over scores of minor mistakes ;’’ ‘‘ To this day Mr. Smiles isignorant of, &e.; 

‘* We need not notice all Mr. Smiles’s blunders ; “* The story may be amusing, but it is cer- 
tainly not true;” ‘* The fun of the fabrication;” ‘“ Thesame loose composition, deficient 
knowledge, and carelessness of dates,”’ and so forth. The virulence of such an attack 
naturally leads us to look for some other motive animus than the mere zeal for literary 
purity, and to find it we need go no further the very first paragraph of the article itself. 
It is remarkable enough to deserve quotation: ‘The title of Mr. Smiles’s third volume 
may mislead the public, and may even subject its author to an imputation of intruding 
himself into fields already occupied. More than two years ago, the Messrs. Longman 
announced that a Life of Robert Stephenson would be published by them, from original 
papers and special sources of information, and that two geatlemen, one a practised writer 
the other an eminent engineer, were engaged to accomy the task. When, therefore, a 
Life of Robert Stephenson was announced by Mr. Smiles, it was feared that he had dashed 
off a hasty work in the hope of forestalling the authorised biography.” This is really 
worth examination. The Life of Robert Stephenson so announced is by Mr. Cordy 
Jeaffreson, a gentlemen who notoriously contributes reviews to the Athencum It is 
indeed perfectly well recognized that Mr. Jeaffreson is really the author of this spiteful 
attack upon Mr. Smiles's work. This, however, is but an additional proof—where none 
is needed—of the morality of our contemporary. Whatis, perhaps, more curious, is the 
imputation against Mr. Smiles of *‘ intruding himself into fields already occupied,” and of 
‘dashing off a hasty work in the hope of forestalling the authorised biography.” Mr 
Murray ought really to consider himself an unfortunate publisher in spite of his high posi- 
tion and personal unblemished honour; for it is not now so very long ago since one of his 
authors was accused of ‘intruding himselfinto fields already occupied,” and the worst of that 
affair was that the imputation was not, in that case, by any means unfounded, W hat renders 
the coincidence still more remarkable is that, on the former oceasion, the bi graphy autho- 
rised by scholarship and connections, and study of the subject, and which this interloper 
endeavoured to “ forestall” by a “hasty work” was also published by Messrs. Longmans. As 
for Mr. Jeaffreson’s “ authorised biography,” we hope it will do him more credit than his 
unauthorised article, The authorisation referred to consists, we believe, of a commission 
from the Stephenson family to write a biography of Robert from materials supplied to the 
author by themselves, and if we are not incorrectly informed, the commission was offered 
to several literary gentlemen before ever it came to Mr. Jeaffreson—and was declined 
by them. 
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To this day the Geordy lamp continues in regular use in the Killingworth 
Collieries; and the Killingworth pitmen have expressed to the writer their 
decided preference for it compared with the Davy. It is certainly a strong 
testimony in its favour, that no accident is known to have arisen from its use, 
since it was generally introduced into the Killingworth pits. 

We now come to the birth of the Railway System. The attention 
of capitalists was attracted to the subject about the year 1820, and 
the eyes of many were beginning to be turned towards the Killing- 
worth collier. Edward Pease, the Quaker, had projected a railway 
to connect Witton Colliery, near Darlington, with Stockton-on-Tees. 
This railroad was for the passage ‘ of waggons and other carriages 
with men and horses or otherwise.” 

The projectors had received a rebuff from Parliament, when Mr. 
Pease heard of George Stephenson, consulted him, and employed him 
to survey the line. On a second application in 1823 the necessary 
Act of Parliament was obtained, and Stephenson was appointed 
engineer of the line, at a salary of 300/, a-year, This line was opened 
for traflic on the 27th of September, 1825, in the presence of an 
immense concourse of people. By this time Mr. Stephenson had so 
managed matters that a locomotive, constructed under his own direc- 
tion, was used, and with perfect success. 

At the foot of the incline a locomotive was in readiness to receive them, Mr. 
Stephenson himself driving the engine. The train consisted of six waggons 
loaded with coals and flour; after these was the passenger-coach, filled with 
the directors and their friends, and then twenty-one waggons fitted up with 
temporary seats for passengers; and lastly came six waggon-loads of coals, 
making in all a train of thirty-eight vehicles. The local chronicler of the day 
went almost out of his breath in describing the extraordinary event: ‘The 
signal being given,” he says, ‘‘ the engine started off with this immense train of 
carriages: and such was its velocity, that in some parts the speed was fre- 
quently 12 miles an hour.” By the time the train reached Stockton there were 
about 600 persons in the train or hanging on to the waggons, which must have 
gone at a safe and steady pace of from four to six miles an hour from Dar- 
lington. ‘“ Thearrival at Stockton,’’ it is added, “excited a deep interest and 
admiration.” 

Passenger coaches were afterwards used in the Stockton railway ; 
but, if the representation of one given at page 171 be a correct one, 
they must have been even more hideous and uncomfortable than 
the modern second-class carriages of the majority of our railways. 

The next episode in the history of railways which we come to is the 
Manchester and Liverpool line. There is scarcely anything connected 
with this event which has not already been published, and with which 
the public is not already quite familiar. From the preliminary fights 
before the Parliamentary committees, and the scientific evidence 
adduced by the opponents, to the construction of the line across 
Chatmoss (one of the greatest engineering feats ever then attempted), 
the battle of the locomotive against the stationary engine, and the 
famous locomotive race at Liverpool, at which Mr. Stephenson’s own 
engine, “ The Rocket,” won, down to the opening of the railway, sad- 
dened by the death of Mr. Huskisson, there can be very few events 
connected with the history of this railway with which our readers are 
not perfectly familiar. Every difficulty was met by Stephenson as it 
arose in a manner which proved him to be possessed of an equal 
degree of courage, patience, and intelligence. During the construc- 
tion of this line his son Robert was absent in South America, whither 
he had gone to organize the working of some gold and silver mines. 
He returned, however, to England in the year 1827, in time to take 
the management of the Newcastle locomotive factory, which his 
father had founded there in conjunction with Mr, Pease, and which 
had fallen somewhat into decadence in consequence of George 
Stephenson's constant employment at Liverpool. 

‘he Liverpool and Manchester line was opened on the 15th of 
September, 1830, and before a year had elapsed the success of the 
undertaking had become sufficiently established to arrest the attention 
of the whole kingdom, and quite to change the current of opinion in 
the public mind. ‘ An abundant crop of engineers sprung up, ready 
to execute railways of any extent. Now that the Liverpool and 
Manchester line had been made, and the practicability of working it by 
locomotive power had been proved, it was as easy for engineers to 
make railways and to work them as it was for navigators to find 
America after Columbus had made the first voyage.” Still, however, 
there were staunch disbelievers in places of power, and the railway 
projectors had to encounter many heavy disappointments and to pay very 
large sums of money before they could overcome the obstacles which 
met them on the very thresholds of their undertakings. Stout old 
Colonel Sibthorpe declaimed vehemently against “the infernal rail- 
roads” and swore that he “ would rather meet a highwayman, or see 
a burglar on his premises, than an engineer,” and it was many years 
before the worthy member for Lincoln gave up his habit of “ posting” 
up to town and entrusted himself to the “infernal” mode of transit. 

The movement for bringing about a great trunk railway between 
London and Birmingham began at the latter place in 1830. Mr. 
Stephenson was appointed engineer. The terminus was to have been 
at King’s Cross, where that of the Great Northern now stands. The 
bill was vehemently opposed by Lords Essex and Clarendon, Lady 
Bridgwater and her trustees, Sir Astley Cooper, and the Grand 
Junction Canal Company. On the eve of applying to Parliament it 
was determined that, as the plans had been somewhat hastily pre- 
pared, and as too great care could not be exercised in the face of such 
an opposition, it would be as well to defer the application until the 
following session. Meantime the spirit of the ‘‘ country party” was up, 
and omitted nothing to give strength and activity to the opposition. 

- Many county towns held public meetings and denounced the scheme 





that have since been fain to petition Parliament for branch lines to 
enable them to enjoy the benefits of the railroad. But, perhaps, the 
most extraordinary opponent was Sir Astley Cooper. 


‘“‘T remember,” said Robert Stephenson, describing the opposition, ‘‘ that we 
called one day on Sir Astley Cooper, the eminent surgeon, in the hope of over- 
coming his aversion to the railway. He was one of our most inveterate and 
influential opponents, His house was at Hemel Hempstead, and the line was 
so laid out as to pass through part of his property. We found a courtly, 
fine-looking old gentleman, of very stately manners, who received us kindly 
and heard all we had to say in favour of the project. But he was quite in- 
flexible in his opposition to it, No deviation or improvement that we could 
suggest had the slightest effect in conciliating him. He was opposed to rail- 
ways generally, and to this in particular. ‘ Your scheme,’ said he, ‘ is prepos- 
terous in the extreme. It is of so extravagant a character, as to be positively 
absurd. Then look at the recklessness of your proceedings. You are pro- 
posing to cut up our estates in all directions for the purpose of making an 
unnecessary road. Do you think for one moment of the destruction of pro- 
perty involved by it? Why, gentlemen, if this sort of thing be permitted to 
go on, you will in a very few years destroy the noblesse ” We left the honour- 
able baronet without having produced the slightest effect upon him, excepting 

rhaps, it might be, increased exasperation against our scheme. I could not 

elp observing to my companions as we left the house, ‘ Well, it is really pro- 
voking to find one who has been made a “Sir” for cutting that wen out of 
George the Fourth’s neck, charging us with contemplating the destruction of 
the noblesse, because we propose to confer upon him the benefits of a rail- 
road.’”’ 

Next year the scheme was brought before Parliament, but was 
thrown out by the Lords, after an outlay of 32,000/. for preliminary 
expenses had been incurred. Next year it was re-introduced, and 
passed with little difficulty, but at what a cost to the unfortunate 
promoters! ‘An instructive commentary (observes Mr. Smiles) on 
the mode by which these noble lords and influential landed proprietors 
had been conciliated, is found in the simple fact that the estimate for 
the land was nearly trebled, and that the owners were paid about 
750,000/. for what had been originally estimated at 250,000). The 
total expenses of carrying the bill through Parliament amountéd to 
the frightful sum of 72,000/.” Here is the real cause of the secret 
sore which has eaten into the very heart of the railway system, and 
which both the proprietors and the public now suffer from in the form 
of failing dividends and high fares. It is to the profits of the land- 
owners, lawyers, surveyors, &c., and the costly proceedings neces- 
sitated by the standing orders, that we must look as the real explanation 
of the commercial difficulties of our railways. For answer to the 
question whether these proceedings were really necessary for the pro- 
tection of the public against bubble schemes, we need only refer the 
reader to the proceedings of Parliament itself in the years 1845 and 
1846, the great years of the railway mania. Mr. Smiles has very 
forcibly described the crisis of the dangerous moral epidemic which 
then broke out: 

The result of the labours of Parliament was a tissue of legislative bungling, 
involving enormous loss to the public. Railway Bills were granted in heaps. 
Two hundred and seventy-two additional Acts were passed in 1846. Some 
authorised the construction of lines running almost parallel to existing railways, 
in order to afford the public “the benefits of unrestricted competition.”’ Loco- 
motive and atmospheric lines, broad-gauge and narrow-gauge lines, were 
granted without hesitation. Committees decided without judgment and without 
discrimination ; it was a scramble for Bills, in which the most unscrupulous 
were the most successful. As an illustration of the legislative folly of the 
period, Mr. Robert Stephenson, speaking at Toronto, in Upper Canada, some 
years later, adduced the following instances: ‘‘ There was one district through 
which it was proposed to run two lines, and there was no other difficulty between 
them than the simple rivalry that, if one got a charter, the other might also. 
But here, where the committee might have given both, they gave neither. In 
another instance, two lines were projected through a barren country, and the 
committee gave the one which afforded the least accommodation to the public. 
In another, where two lines were projected to run, merely to shorten the time by 
a few minutes, leading through a mountainous country, the committee gave 
both. Sothat, where the committee might have given both, they gave neither, 
and where they should have given neither, they gave both.” . 

Amongst the many ill effects of the mania, one of the worst was that it 
introduced a low tone of morality into railway transactions. The bad spirit 
which had been evoked by it unhappily extended to the commercial classes, 
and many of the most flagrant swindles of recent times had their origin in the 


’ year 1845. Those who had suddenly gained large sums without labour, and 


also without honour, were too ready to enter upon courses of the wildest extra- 
vagance; and a false style of living shortly arose, the poisonous influence of 
which extended through all classes. Men began to look upon railways as instru- 
ments to job with. Persons, sometimes possessing information respeeting rail- 
ways, but more frequently possessing none, got upon boards for the purpose of pro- 
moting their individual objects, often in a very unscrupulous manner ; land- 
owners, to promote branch lines through their property ; speculators in shares, 
to trade upon the exclusive information which they obtained; whilst some 
directors were appointed through the influence mainly of solicitors, contractors, 
or engineers, who used them as tools to serve their own ends. In this way the 
unfortunate proprietors were, in many cases, betrayed, and their property was 
shamefully squandered, much to the discredit of the railway system. 

The effects of that epidemic may yet be discerned by the studious 
in the lowered tone of commercial morality and the competition of 
luxury among the ignorant lower middle classes. Those who discovered 
in these years that money was to be rapidly won upon the Stock 
Exchange, as at a gaming table, by the fortunate turn of a share, 
were not disposed to give up such an attractive game all at once; and 
it cannot be doubted that it was then there set in habits of gambling 
among our commercial classes which were previously almost unknown 
to them, or only practised by persons of doubtful character and means. 
This, however, was not the fault of the Stephensons, neither of whom 
(so says Mr. Smiles) would ever consent to join or allow their names 
to be implicated with any merely speculative undertaking. ; 

The necessities of our space prevent us from pursuing further this 
entertaining biography. The latter part of the volume is devoted to 
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the career of Robert Stephenson, whose great works—the high level 
bridge at Newcastle, and the Conway and Britannia tubular bridges 
—are among the greatest engineering marvels of the time. Mr. 
Smiles supplies his readers with innumerable anecdotes and pleasant 
traits of character related of both father and son. They appear to 
have been deeply attached to each other, and to have done all that 
lay in their power to render mutual assistance in those vast labours 
which extended over, and eventually consumed, their lives. 

George Stephenson passed his later days at Tapton House, his 
residence near Chesterfield, which he had purchased to be near his 
coal mines on the Midland Railway ; and Mr. Smiles gives us many 
amiable passages of the closing years of his life. 

Even at his advanced age, the spirit of frolic had not left him. When pro- 
ceeding from Chesterfield station to Tapton House with his friends, he would 
almost invariably challenge them to a race up the steep path, partly formed of 
stone steps, along the hill side. And he would struggle, as of old, to keep the 
front place, thongh by this time his “wind” had greatly failed. He would 
occasionally invite an old friend to take a quiet wrestle with him on the lawn, 
to keep up his skill, and perhaps to try some new “knack” of throwing. In 
the evening, he would sometimes indulge his visitors by reciting the old pastoral 
of “ Damon and Phyllis,” or singing his favourite song of “ Jobn Anderson my 
Joe.” But his greatest glory amongst those with whom he was most intimate 
was “acrowdie!’’ ‘ Let’s have a crowdie night,’ he would say; and forth- 
with a kettle of boiling water was ordered in, with a basin of oatmeal. Taking 
a large bowl, containing a sufficiency of hot water, and placing it between his 
knees, he poured in oatmeal with one hand, and stirred the mixture vigorously 
with the other. When enough meal had bgen added, and the stirring was com- 
pleted, the crowdie was made. It was then supped with new milk, and 
Stephenson generally pronounced it ‘ capital !” 

He died at Tapton on the 12th of August, 1848, in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age. His son did not succced him many years, for 
he died of a liver complaint on the 12th of October, 1859, in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age. 

Few great inventive geniuses have the privilege of seeing the full 
development of their labours during their lives, but this was not denied 
to the Stephensons. They were permitted to see the system which 
they invented brought to a pitch of excellence and efficiency beyond 
which it can hardly go. Ingenious speculative mechanics may dream 
over such desiderata as a perfect atmospheric or electrical locomotive, 
and of travelling at the rate of a hundred miles an hour by a power 
far safer and more under control than steam ; but we have no expecta- 
tion of seeing such dreams realized. Depend upon it (as George 
Stephenson used to say) such schemes “ won't pay.” It is our belief 
that two hundred years hence men will point to the statues of George 
and Robert Stephenson in the Euston terminus and at Newcastle, and 
will still have to say—* These were the inventors of the railway as we 
now have it.” We see no reason to expect that they should not also 
add: * And the best biography of them was by Samuel Smiles.” 





GLACIAL GEOLOGY AND THE NORTH ATLANTIC. 
The North-Atlantic Sea-bed: comprising a Diary of the Voyage on 
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areat Depths in the Ocean. By G.C. Watticn, M.D. London: 
Van Voorst. Map and six plates. 4to. Part I. 1862. pp. 160. 
Researches in Newer Pliocene and Post-Tertiary Geology. By James 


Ssirn, Esq., of Jordan-hill, F.R.S. Glasgow: John Gray. 1862. 
8vo. pp. 191. 
HE ATTENTION OF NATURALISTS has long been earnestly 
directed to those geological deposits which appear to have 
originated shortly before or shortly after the epoch of our race, and 
to whatever other phenomena promised best to afford some insight to 
the physical conditions which surrounded our first parents on their 
advent, and thns to connect the traditions of the former world with 
the history of our own time. 

One of the earliest and most persevering of these inquirers is Mr. 
James Smith, of Jordan-hill, who has for upwards of thirty years 
devoted his fortune and leisure to researches in ‘* Newer Pliocene and 
Post-Tertiary Geology,” and to dredging explorations, so essential to 
the right understanding of those territories which the sea has given 
up. In the little volume, lately published, he has reprinted a series of 
articles communicated to several learned societies at various times, 
commencing in 1836, and extending to the present year, with the 
addition of coloured illustrations and woodcuts, and a revised catalogue 
of the shells found in the “ glacial deposits” of Britain and Ireland. 

The superficial deposits known as gravel, drift, boulder-clay, and by 
a variety of local names—deposits that conceal the regularly stratified 
rocks over a very large extent of this country, and have therefore a 
greater agricultural importance than the underlying strata them- 
selves—these were formerly all classed or confounded under the 
general title ‘“diluvium,” and regarded as undeniable proof of the 
universal Noachian Deluge. More careful observation has shown 
that some of these diluvial deposits are old sea-beds, full of fossils, 
grouped together just as marine animals are associated in the adjoining 
sea; the bivalves being set up on their ends, in their burrows, and 
the rest affording similar evidence of baving lived, and multiplied, and 
died in the fulness of time or by the snares of their enemies. Others 
are sea-beaches, portions of the old sea-margin, accumulated between 
tide-marks, containing the periwinkles and limpets cemented together 
with the pebbles, and the small barnaeles still attached to the rock 
according to the fashion of their race. Others ugain are estuary 
deposits, dropped in the slack water where the floods from the hills 











meet the tide, and where the sea buries the dead which the floods 
have drowned. These are the charnel ground of the extinct animals, 
from the mammoth—which died out long ago, we know not why—to 
the elk and beaver, whose disappearance from these islands did not 
take place till a later period, when our ancestors had fully occupied 
the land. 

A difficult problem is presented by these collections of fossils ; for, 
whereas the sea shells are of a northern, or even Arctic, character, 
the remains of land animals and the land and fresh-water shells are 
partly of a southern type, as if there had been dry land to the south 
and open water to the north. But this supposition will not meet all 
the necessities of the case, which seem rather to imply the conversion 
of Western Europe into a group of islands in an ice-locked sea. We 
endeavoured to illustrate this aspect of the country some time ago, 
when analysing Sir John Richardson's history of the Polar regions 
(Critic, vol. xxii. p. 442.) 

The physical phenomena of the Newer Tertiary age are at present 
equally contradictory. On the one hand, we have, in all the moun- 
tain regions of Europe, indications of terrestrial glaciers far exceeding 
in extent and magnitude those which now exist; and our own moun- 
tain valleys have their moraines and polished surfaces and striated 
boulders, proving that the climate was once very different, and the 
elevation above the sea probably much greater than it is now. 
On the other hand, the boulder-clay affords evidence that, dur- 
ing part of the Newer Pliocene, the whole country was sub- 
merged, with the exception of the summits of the highest hills; 
and it was this submergence which destroyed the mastodon and 
the southern elephant,: with their contemporaries, or banished 
them for a time. It is now thought that the mammoth also in- 
habited England previous to the period of the boulder-clay ; but, if 
so, it survived in some other region, and afterwards returned and 
flourished in greater numbers than before. The boulders of primary 
rock included in the diluvial clays are undoubtedly of northern origin, 
and some of them, containing Labrador felspar, are supposed to have 
come from beyond the sea. There are also boulders of native birth, 
which have equally required the agency of floating ice for their dis- 
persion. Any one who has travelled between Kendal and Carlisle, 
must have remarked the huge blocks of red granite—red with large 
white crystals of felspar—which lie beside the railway in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shap, or appear scattered over the surface ; some of 
them too large and heavy to be drawn into the borders of the fields. 
They have been traced across the country as far as Flambro’, on the 
eastern coast ; and to have got there must have surmounted hills of 
greater elevation than the fells from which they came. 

The minds of some geologists have experienced compunctious 
visitations, of late, on the subject of continental elevations and sub- 
sidences ; but at present we cannot share their hesitation. The proofs 
that the land we inhabit has risen up from beneath the sea are accom- 
panied by evidence that it had been dry land previously; as if the 
earth knew no rest nor pause, but ever was incapable of standing 
still. A subsidence of 300 fathoms might at any time recall the 
northern drift ; and an elevation of fifty fathoms would remove our 
watery barrier, and restore the continental condition. In England 
we have no Middle Tertiary deposits, and those of the Pliocene are 
inconsiderable. But the Miocene strata of the Alps are 1000 fathoms 
thick ; and the elevatory movement which has raised Mont Blanc to 
nearly thrice that amount is believed to have been effected entirely 
during the Newer Pliocene time. 

Other geologists, including some of the most distinguished exposi- 
tors of the glacier theory, have proposed to account for the climatal 
condition of Europe during the last geological period, by elevating 
the bed of the North Atlantic, and converting it into dry land, and 
by diverting the Gulf-stream farther west. This speculation was 
originally suggested by the observations of Sir John Richardson and 
Prof. E. Forbes on the identity of certain North American animals 
with those of Northern Europe, including some non-migratory birds, 
many litoral mollusca, and fishes which do not wander out of sound- 
ings. The connection between North America and Europe is strongest 
in the extreme north. The Arctic animals form but a single group ; 
and the flora of Greenland is identical with that of Scandinavia. The 
land and fresh-water shells of Canada and Greenland cannot be 
distinguished from those of Northern Europe, although they have 
received different names. The pearl-mussel (Unio margaritiferus) 
and pond-snail (Limn@a stagnalis) of Canada, and several smaller 
shells, are like our own. The coast-shells of Massachusetts and New- 
foundland have a quite European character ; and the most remarkable 
of those which we have not in a living state, occur as fossils of the 
Newer Pliocene. Some of the peculiar shells of Greenland and Ice- 
land are also fossil with us. On the other side of Baffin’s Bay vege- 
tation undergoes a great change; but even there some emigrants 
from Europe are met with. The common heather, a social plant of 
essentially old-world type, which overspreads large tracts of country, 
has gained a settlement in Iceland and Greenland, and Newfoundland. 
The American plants which have come to us are very few (such as the 
Eriocaulon of Skye and Galway), and these mav have been transported 
to our shores by peculiar agencies, like the Anacharis of late years. 

Until recently the Atlantic had been a great and unknown gulf 
between the Old and New World, and those who stood upon its 
shores and noted the points of agreement and difference between the 
vegetation and fauna of its opposing sides, asked in vain for the origin 
and date of these relations, 
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The soundings for the first Transatlantic telegraph made known 
the general form of the sea-bed along a line between Cape Clear, 
in the South of Ireland, and Cape Race, in Newfoundland, and 
showed that the depth nowhere much exceeded 15,000 feet ; an amount 
equal to the height of Mont Blanc; so that even in this latitude 
the depression of the sea-bed only just counterbalances the elevation 
of the land to which the previous speculations refer. The mud 
brought up by the lead from these soundings was preserved, and 
proved to be full of minute organisms, like those of which the chalk 
formation is chiefly composed. 

After the failure of the first telegraphic line, an expedition was 
despatched by Government, under command of Sir F. L. McClin- 
tock, to survey a new and more northerly route, by way of Iceland 
and Greenland, to Labrador and Newfoundland; and the interest 
excited by the discovery of microscopic forms of life in the deep sea, 
led to the appointment of Dr. Wallich as naturalist to the new expe- 
dition. We have now before us the first part of the results, com- 
prising a diary of the voyage on board H.M.S. Bulldog, and 
observations on the presence of animal life, and the formation 
and nature of organic deposits, at great depths in the ocean. 
The writer is a retired surgeon of the Indian Army, and 
son of the lete famous botanist, Dr. Nathaniel Wallich, for- 
merly keeper of the Honourable East India Company’s garden at 
Calcutta. 

The expedition left Stornoway, in the Hebrides, on the 2nd July, 
1860, and returned to Donegal on the 11th November, after a suc- 
cessful voyage, but somewhat protracted, and rendered very trying by 
contrary winds and severe weather. Between Scotland and the Faroe 
Islands the deepest water was 254 fathoms; and between the Faroes 
and Iceland 682 fathoms was found at two-thirds of the distance, or 
about 90 miles from the latter coast. In the wider interval between 
Iceland and Greenland the greatest depth, 1572 fathoms, occurred 
midway. But the deepest water of all was found in the opening of 
Baflin’s Bay, where several soundings were obtained in 1900 and 
2000 fathoms. On this line, therefore, there is no deep in which if 
Mont Blanc were placed, it would not rise above the sea as high as 
Snowdon or Ben Nevis. In returning home the Bulldog came nearly 
straight from Cape Farewell in Greenland to Rockall, an isolated 
basaltic mass, ‘like a ship under sail,” rising in 200 fathom water, 
about 200 miles west of the Hebrides. Along this line the two 
greatest depths, 1620 and 1575 fathoms, were divided by an interval 
where the depth was only 758 fathoms, in a direction south-west of 
Iceland, and north of the spot marked on old charts as the ‘* sunken 
land of Buss.” 

The soundings east of Iceland contained volcanic particles for a 
distance of 90 miles, and on the western shore the entire mass of the 
bottom deposit consists of fine volcanic mud for the space of 15 miles; 
it is then replaced by rounded basaltic gravel over a tract of 40 miles; 
beyond which it reappears in reduced quantity and much more com- 
minuted condition. According to Maury, these volcanic particles 
strew the mid-Atlantic between 47 deg. and 52 deg. along 25 deg. of 
longitude. Judging by the indications on the chart, a large propor- 
tion of the soundings brought up no portion of the bottom. The 
Brooke apparatus proved a failure, or brought up only half an ounce 
of mud at a time. Between the commander and the naturalist an 
apparatus was contrived (and nicknamed the * bull-dog”), consisting 
of two metal cups, which drew together and brought up a double 
handful of the bottom. ‘The prevailing deposit consisted mainly of 
Globigerine, averaging from 70 to 85 per cent. of the whole; the 
remainder being Polycystine, Diatomacea, sponge-spicules, fragments 
of Echinodermata, and a variable amount of organic debris and 
mineral matter. The Globigerine are regarded by Dr. Wallich as 
“ essentially oceanic, being found in all latitudes and at all depths, 
ranging from 50 to 3000 fathoms ;” nevertheless, we are informed that 
the same species is found in ditches near the Thames at Purfleet. In 
the Atlantic the Globigerina-deposit is intimately associated with the 
sweep of the Gulf-stream, beneath which, like the sands of the sea- 
shore, it strews hundreds of square miles of surface, and apparently 
builds up vast strata. Very few indications of more highly organised 
creatures were met with. From 682 fathoms Dr. Wallich obtained 
a worn fragment of Pollicipes, and less than half an inch of the tube of 
a Serpula; a minute Spirorbis, and a microscopic coral, In 445 
fathoms he found two minute amphipod crustacea, and an anelide 
three-quarters of an inch long! But the one precious haul which 
recompensed him for all his exertions was that which brought up 
thirteen living Starfishes from the depth of 1260 fathoms! This suc- 
cessful effort (which was mentioned in the Critic, Dec. 8, 1860), was 
made in lat. 59 deg. 27 m. N. and long. 26 deg. 41 m. W., nearly half- 
way between Cape Farewell and the north-west coast of Iceland. A 
sounding had been taken without bringing up any of the bottom ; the 
deep-sea dredge was then lowered, and brought up Globigering and 
small stones. Afterwards a second conical cup was employed, 
which brought no stones, but adhering to the last 50 fathoms of line 
(which had been paid out in excess, and therefore trailed on the sea 
bottom) were the thirteen living starfishes, one of which is represented 
in a special plate at the end of this volume. Dr. Wallich calls it 
Ophiocoma granulata, the name of a British species, living in 10 to 50 
fathom water. This we believe is a mistake ; but the adventurer is 
so wild about his starfishes, that after two years he cannot spare one 
of them from his sight for the purpose of critical examination. They 
will, perhaps, turn out to be the Ophiacantha spinulosa of Miller and 
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Troschel, which is found in deep water on the coasts of Finmark, 
Spitzbergen, and Greenland. 

It was to be expected that such a novel observation would provoke 
boundless surmises. Where the starfishes lived anything might thrive, 
and “the mere circumstance of failure to capture creatures of higher 
type afforded no proof whatever of their non-existence” (page 105). 
Prof. E. Forbes had placed the zero of animal life, conjecturally, at 
300 fathoms, because in approaching that depth he only met with 
dead shells, or remains of floating things, which had sunk into the 
deep sea. In this latter class he would, perhaps, have included the 
Globigerine, as Prof. Bailey and Lieut. Maury have done. All the 
positive evidence of life at greater depths is very small. In 1819 Sir 
John Ross made some deep soundings in Baffin’s Bay, of which the 
most important has been attributed by Mrs. Somerville to Sir James 
Ross and the Antarctic expedition! With 650 fathoms of line he 
brought up mud containing “five worms,” but it was uncertain whether 
the depth of the bottom exceeded 200 fathoms. In 1000 fathoms 
he obtained “ mud in which there were worms,” and ‘“ entangled on 
the sounding-line, at the depth of 800 fathoms,” was a Euryale. In 
1050 fathoms, ‘ the sea being a dead calm, and the line perfectly per- 
pendicular,” the instrument brought up mud and stones, and “a small 
star-fish was attached to the line below the point marking 800 fathoms.” 
Dr. Wallich justly says that the Euryale and star-fish could not have 
been floating about, 200 or 250 fathoms from the bottom. But he 
forgets to add that, therefore, fhe depth was inaccurately estimated ! 
Every practical dredger knows that the length of line usually required is 
double the depth of the water, and the proportion increases with the 
depth, on account of the difficulty of sinking a dredge with a great 
length of stout rope attached, and then drawing it over the bottom. Sir 
John Ross had no fine patent line for his ‘deep-sea clams.” Dr. Wallich 
further quotes a statement that M. Torell, in a recent expedition to 
Spitzbergen, had brought up a “crustacean of bright colours” from 
1400 fathoms (page 132); but this is not quite correct. On the out- 
ward voyage a sounding was obtained in 1000 fathoms, which afforded 
a coloured anerlide; and in returning, a successful haul was made in 
1400 fathoms, producing shells of Dentalium and Cylichna (both dead), 
and a living zoophyte, with several red Actinie attached. Dr. Wallich’s 
star-fish is therefore still the king of the deep sea. 

Our naturalist’s other efforts were less successful. He found it 
impossible to use a surface-net on board a paddle-steamer, on account 
of the speed and the disturbance of the water. With a screw-steamer 
he thinks it might be managed, by means of a boom rigged out from 
the waist or forecastle. According to our experience, everything in 
the towing-net is reduced to a perfect mash when the speed exceeds 
four knots an hour. Dr. Wallich had little opportunity for dredging, 
and lost his dredge at the first go off. In Greenland he obtained trom 
100 to 200 fathoms, several common shells, e.g., Saxicava arctica, Mytilus 
edulis, and Acmeea testudinalis, which he might have got equally well at 
low water, or on our own shores. At Hernhutt he obtained, also 
from 290 fathoms, a number of sea-urchins (Zchinus sphera). We 
confess we do not understand the facility with which these operations 
were performed, nor the poverty of the results. It is easy enough to 
put overboard a dredge, but it is no joke to get it up again, even 
from 100 fathom water. 

As Dr. Wallich’s book is incomplete we may have the opportunity 
of returning to this subject. But we cannot quit it now without men- 
tioning some very interesting dredgings lately made by Mr. Lucas 
Barrett in 150 fathom water, on the coast of Jamaica, because they 
entirely confirm the experience of Mr. M‘Andrew and Professor 
E. Forbes, The shells obtained are all minute, and colourless, or 
nearly so ; and the preponderance of dead shells and floaters (Atlanta 
and Pteropods) is remarkable. The most conspicuous genera are the 
same that are met with in Norway and the Zgean, and even in the 
chalk formation of Kent, Of radiate animals there are the joints of 
Pentacrinus, Bourgueticrinus, and Comatula. Among univalve shells, 
the Scissurella crispata and species of Dentalium, Triforis, and Man- 
gelia. Of bivalves, a minute Spondylus, Limea, Leda, Syndosmya, 
Limopsis, Ne@ra, Verticordia, and Cryptodon. And of the lamp-shells, 
Terebratulina, Argiope, Thecidium and Crania. These are not only 
par excellence the shells of the deep sea, they also go back farthest in 
the geological record. Beyond this region there is still the great 
unexplored abyss, of which the few soundings that have penetrated 
serve only to show the barrenness, 








PREHISTORIC MAN. 
Prehistoric Man. By Danret Witson, LL.D. Zondon: Mac- 
millan & Co. 2 vols. pp. xviii., 488; vi., 499. 

\ E BOW DOWN BEFORE DR. WILSON; we make 

obeisance in the presence of so much learning and research. 
His work is certainly not open to any objection upon the score of 
lightness—a quality which is so offensive to critics. If it be weighed in 
the balances, it will not be found wanting in an avoirdupois point ot 
view ; and the effect of a perusal of it upon the average eye-lid will, we 
imagine, tell a tale of heaviness. Indeed, we should say that it is hardly 
intended for general readers; it is wholly pervaded by science ; it 
contains allusions to nearly every “ology” of which we have ever heard. 
Archeology, conchology, craniology, ethnology, geology, osteology, 
philology, physiology, psychology, technology, terminology, and 
zoology, are pressed into Dr. Wilson's service. Of “ brachycephalic” 
and ‘dolichocephalic” crania, of the ‘“ meatus auditorius externus, 
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and of other organs with names more intelligible to the anatomist 
than the public, it is Dr. Wilson’s privilege to discourse. There is 
nothing of the “trun and read” description in his learned volumes ; 
and we fancy that whosoever of the uninitiated ventures upon a course 
of them, though he may derive much gratification from them, will 
receive a great deal of that gratification upon the principle of the 
unlearned old lady whose soul received such unspeakable comfort 
from ‘that blessed word Mesopotamia.” 

We have thought it right to say this much, because we were ourselves 
somewhat awed when we discovered what it really was with which we 
had undertaken to grapple. From the title we imagined to ourselves 
the sort of book which we were about to tackle, and our imagination 
misled us most grievously. We felt that all that is known of “ pre- 
historic” man being nil, might be written upon a very small piece of 
blank paper, and could not, by any process of ingenuity, be made 
to fill pretty nearly a thousand pages. We therefore came to the 
conclusion that the author had either, adopting the sewly-invented 
theory, written a speculative account of the transition-state of the 
human being ere he put off the gorilla and became a reasonable soul ; 
or, availing himself of the facilities which his residence in the New 
World gave him of observing the red man in all his uncivilized, un- 
lettered, unevangelized deformity, built up a theory of the moral, 
intellectual, and religious condition of all men in all quarters of the 
globe, when they lived in what it is the fashion to call a state of 
nature. But we were incorrect in both suppositions. Dr. Wilson is 
evidently not a convert to the gorilla theory. His work was written 
before we had the authority of a Bishop for calling in question the 
acecuracy of the historical records of the Pentateuch, which we under- 
stand him to consider worthy of no small credit; and his aim, as set 
forth by himself, is, ‘to view man, as far as possible, unaffected by 
those modifying influences which accompany the development of 
nations and the maturity of a true historic period, in order thereby to 
ascertain the sources from whence such development and maturity 
proceed.” ‘This aim, it will be observed, 1s to some extent such as, 
according to our second hypothesis, it would have been, but only to a 
partial extent ; for his object appears to be, not to draw for us a pic- 
ture of what our fathers were in their moral, intellectual, and religious 
aspect in primeval times, but to trace the origin of physical civiliza- 
tion—how man passes from the age when his implements were of bone 
or stone, through the ages of copper and bronze, to the age of ** Mer- 
rimacs” and ‘ Monitors,” and iron roads from place to place. As we 
have alreadv hinted, Dr. Wilson treats his subject in a thoroughly 
scientific manner. He is an ethnologist, pursuing his researches by 
means of all the “ ologies” which he can bring to bear upon them; 
and the chief is archeology. ‘This is a science to which we look up 
with all respect, and it is no doubt serviceable in throwing light upon 
the dark studies of the ethnological student. But there is scarcely any 
science which is so liable to, and has been so often the subject of abuse, 
and which requires so much wariness on the part of him who employs 
it. Dr. Wilson himself is perfectly aware of this fact, and gives many 
curious examples of the vagaries into which men have been led by it. 
Not the least amusing is that of the Dighton Rock inscription, at 
page 173 of the second volume, which reminds one forcibly of a work 
published not very long since, at the expense of the French Govern- 
ment, wherein a certain Abbé professed himself to have discovered a 
key for the interpretation of some American hieroglyphics, which 
turned out to be obscene drawings and explanations affixed thereto 
by a filthy German school-boy. Moreover, we have fresh in our 
memory the manner in which a daily contemporary, devoted to the 
licensed victualling interest, has been more than once made the victim 
of supposed antiquarian discoveries; nor can we forget the case of 
“Edie Ochiltree and the Antiquary;” or how a scientific club became 
the fortunate possessors of a stone with an inscription recording what 
sort of mark was used in the way of signature by the famous Bill 
Stumps. However, Dr. Wilson seems to be very much on the gui 
vive, and any conclusions he may draw from archeology, geology, 
philology, or any other science, have evidently been arrived at after 
diligent search and due consideration. He divides his work into 
twenty-six chapters, each of which forms a sort of essay. The first 
chapter is simply introductory, the second is devoted to a contrast 
between the Old World and the New; and the third treats of pri- 
meval occupation and speech. The fourth is entitled ‘“ Primeval 
Transition : Instinct :” and in this chapter Dr. Wilson, whilst giving 
many interesting accounts of wonderful discoveries of fossil remains, 
takes occasion to warn his readers against generalising too rapidly 
from a few facts, lest we fall into the errors of Dr. Increase Mather, 
who, having discovered ‘certain gigantic fossil bones, which would 
now most probably be referred to the mastodon,” at once jumped to 
the conclusion that they had belonged to antediluvian sons of Anak, 
who had “ grinders” of four pounds and three quarters in weight, 
and thigh-bones seventeen feet long, or of ‘a New Orleans essayist ” 
whose archeological discoveries led him to the conclusion that “ the 
human race existed in the delta of the Mississippi more than 57,000 
years ago.” The fifth chapter is headed ‘* Promethean Instinct: Fire :” 
and discusses man as a fire-using and even fire-worsbipping animal, 
whence occasion is taken to speak of the Ghebirs, Peruvian sun-wor- 
shippers, and others who (to use the expression of Job) having beheld 
the sun when it shined or the moon walking in brightness, had their 
hearts secretly enticed and their mouth kissed their hand. The sixth 
chapter is occupied with observations upon “The Maritime Instinct : 
the Canoe,” and matters connected therewith. The seventh chapter 
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receives for its title ‘‘ The Technological Instinct: Tools: ” wherein 
Dr. Wilson by no means confines himself to a consideration of 
man in his tool-using capacity, but launches out into, as appears 
to us, unnecessary discussions about Gliddon’s monkey-chart and 
other subjects not very closely allied to the matter in hand. The eighth 
and ninth chapters are given up to observations upon man in relation 
to the “‘ metallurgic arts.” The tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
tcenth chapters are, in our opinion, the most interesting of all. Herein 
we read of the “architectural instinct” as exhibited especially in 
those structures of the American Mound-builders, which have at- 
tracted so much attention ; of ‘‘ sepulchral mounds ;” of “ sacrificial 
mounds ;” and of ‘*symbolic mounds.” We see proofs of the former 
existence of a large population, which has now passed away altogether, 
but not without leaving traces whereby we may form some idea 
how far they had progressed in social condition and the arts of civili- 
sation. Leaving the mysterious earth-works of the extinct children 
of the Mississippi Valley, we pass on to the fourteenth chapter, which 
is searcely less interesting than the preceding chapters. Under the 
heading ‘‘ Progress: Native Civilisation,” we have an estimate of the 
height to which civilisation may be reckoned from antiquarian evi- 
dence to have reached in the ruined cities of Mexico, Yucatan, and 
Central America; we read of Montezuma and his city, which, 
flashing with gold and precious stones, burst like a New Jerusalem 
upon the dazzled eyes of the Spanish invaders. Here, too, we 
find set forth the singular contrast in point of intellectual pro- 
gress exhibited between the hieroglyphical inscriptions on the walls 
of the man-forsaken cities of Central America and Yucatan, and 
the Peruvian system of mnemonics called quipus, “not greatly 
in advance of the Red Indian wampum.” The uipu is thus 
described : 


The word guipu signified a knot; and the quipu in use for recording facts, or 
committing ideas to safe keeping for transmission to future generations, con- 
sisted of a cord of different-coloured strings, to which a number of other cords 
were attached, distincuished by their colours. With these specific ideas were 
associated. Thus yellow denoted gold and all the allied ideas; white, silver or 
peace; ved, war or soldiers; green, maize or agriculture, &c.; and each quipu 
was in the care of its own Quipu-camayoc or keeper, by whom its records were 
interpreted in any doubtful case. Upon the cords the requisite number of knot 
were made, and when used for arithmetical purposes, they could be combined to 
represent any series of numbers, and were used in difficult computations with 
great facility. In their arithmetical system a single knot meant fez ; two single 
knots together, twenty; a knot doubled and intertwined, one hundred ; tripled 
after the same fashion, one thousand ; and by the union of two or more of 
such, two hundred, two thousand, &c, The colour, the mode of intertwining the 
knots, the twist of the cord, the distance of the knot from the main cord, or of 
the several knots from each other, had each a special significance, indispensable 
to the proper interpretation of the quipu. By means of such records, well- 
trained officials kept registers of the census and military rolls, accounts of the 
revenues, and many other important statistical information. 


The fifteenth chapter is headed “‘ The Artistic Instinct: Imitation,” 
and the most striking portion of it, in an ethnological point of view, 
is that which contrasts the servile imitativeness of the unhistoric 
American artist with the inventiveness of his equally unhistorie Euro- 
pean fellow. The sixteenth chapter, which is entitled ‘ Narcotic 
Arts and Superstitions,” may be described shortly as a dissertation 
upon pipes and tobacco, snuff included, with reference to which we 
have, of course, the old familiar quotation from Shakespeare anent the 
fop and hls “ pouncet-box ;” for we have noticed with a feeling akin 
to vexation that Dr. Wilson seldom or never misses an opportunity, 
however remote, of introducing quotations in poetry or in prose, and to 
that fact it is no doubt owing that we find a scrap even from Walt 
Whitman, author of “Leaves of Grass,” a production which we 
remember left upon our minds an impression of the perfect freedom, 
not to say obscenity, of the child of nature who was the father ‘of it, 
though the lines quoted by Dr. Wilson are cleanly enough. We 
cannot but express our opinion that the bulk of Dr. Wilson’s volumes 
has been unnecessarily increased by this practice, without adequate 
recompense in the way of enlightenment. In the seventeenth chapter, 
headed, ‘Primitive Architecture : Megalithic,” we read of a 
mysterious city which has been supposed by an_ enthusiastic 
traveller to be still “the abode of a native race, the descendants 
of the civilised nations of ante-Columbian centuries.” Dr. Wilson 
writes thus : 


But a special interest attaches to the ruined capital of Quiché, though of a 
different and accidental character: for it was there that the indefatigable ex- 
plurers first heard that on the other side of the Great Sierra, was a living city, 
large and populous, occupied by the descendants of the ancient race of Builders, 
as in the days before the Conquest or the discovery of America. In earlier years 
the Padre, their informant, had climbed to the lofty summit of the Sierra, and 
from thence, at a height of ten or twelve thousand feet, looked over an immense 
plan, extending to Yucatan and the Gulf of Mexico, and beheld at a great dis- 
tance, as had been told him, a large city, with turrets white and glittering in 
the sun. The Indian traditions tell that a native race, speaking the Maya lan- 
guage, guard there the marches of their land, and put to death every one of the 
race of strangers who approaches its borders. ‘ That the region referred to,” 
says Stephens, ‘‘does not acknowledge the government of Guatemala, has 
never been explored, and that no white man ever pretenas to enter it, I am 
satisfied ;” and—speculating on the possibility that there still live the Indian in- 
habitantsof an Indian city, as Cortes found them, who can solve the mystery that 
hangsover thetraces of native civilisation, and perchance even read the hieroglyhic 
inscriptions of Copan and Palenque—he exclaims, “‘One look at that city was 
worth ten years of an everyday life!” In the sober thoughts of a later period, the 
enthusiastic traveller held to the belief that the Padre had not only looked 
down on the white towers and temples of a vast city, but that the city might 
still be the abode of a native race, the descendants of the civilised nations of 
of ante-Columbian centuries, As he draws his interesting narrative to a close, 
he once more turns “to that vast and unknown region, untraversed by a single 
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road, wherein fancy pictures that mysterious city, seen from the topmost range 
of the Cordilleras, of unconquered, unvisited, and unsought aboriginal inha- 
bitants.” Its exploration presented to the traveller's mind a noble field for 
future enterprise ; as unquestionably it is, even should the result only prove, 
as is most probable, another mysterious and magnificent pile of ruins, He died 
in the belief that in the direction of that mysterious city lay discoveries for 
some future explorer, which would constitute a triumph to look back upon with 
delight through life. _ Since then, numerous exploring expeditions have gone 
forth from the United States; the mystery of apolar sea has been deemed object 
enough for brave men to face perils as great any that such an enterprise could 
involve; but the romance of the New World, this living city enshrining the 
mysteries of its strangely obscure yet significant past, has lapsed into dim for- 
getfulness, as a mere traveller's dream. 

The eighteenth chapter treats of ‘* The Ceramic Art: Pottery ;” 
the nineteenth of ‘‘The Intellectual Instinct: Letters;” and the 
twentieth of ‘* Ante-Columbian Traces: Colonisation.” With respect 
to ante-Columbian discoverers, Dr. Wilson arrives at the con- 
clusion that “if any such did precede Columbus in his great dis- 
covery, they turned their visit to no permanent account, and have 
left no memorials of their premature glimpse of the western hemis- 
phere.” 

The twenty-Srst chapter is devoted to a consideration of ‘The 
American Cranial Type,” and the twenty-second to ‘ Artificial 
Cranial Distortion ;” and herein we are struck with the fact, that the 
tendency of the Red Man to distort and deform the image of God— 
if, indeed, he were made in the image of God—is not more insisted 
upon than it has been, as a reason why there should appear to be 
more than one type of North American Indian. We by no means 
desire to stand forth as champions of Ulloa, who affirmed that, ‘* he 
who has seen one tribe of Indians has seen all;” but we would 
suggest, with all diffidence, that if of two babes, even in a Christian 
country, and after Christian baptism, one should have its head con- 
tinually screwed up in a square box, and the other in a round, when 
they had run their earthly course, had slept a long time with their 
fathers, and had their skulls dug up by some scientific gentleman, 
whose sires now paint their bodies by way of full-dress, use flint- 
headed arrows, and dine off missionary, they would be pronounced 
of different types. 

The twenty-third chapter is entitled, ‘The Red Blood of the 
West,” and in it the reader will find valuable information touching 
the extinction before the white man’s devouring civilisation, or the 
absorption, through the white man’s lust for the red woman, of the 
‘noble savage” of the West; for though we hear of many a white 
man marrying a red woman, we do not meet with instances (so far 
as we can remember) of the converse. Half-breeds, it is true, do 
not sigh in vain at the feet of the white woman, but no number of 
scalps can win her embrace for the pure-bred aristocrat of the forest. 

The twenty-fourth chapter under the title of ** The Intrusive Races,” 
contains, besides much interesting matter in connection with the 
relative qualities of blacks, whites, mulattoes, and so forth, facts in 
reference to language which are well worthy of the attention of philo- 
logers. At Fort Vancouver, for instance, we learn that the common 
salutation is “ clak-hoh-ah-yah,” which is supposed to have taken 
its origin from the circumstance that the natives had often heard the 
acquaintance of a Mr. Clark, a resident at the Fort, salute him with 
a friendly, ‘* Clark, how are you? ” 

The twenty-fifth chapter treats of “ Ethnographic Hypotheses : 
Migrations ;” and the twenty-sixth is entitled ‘ Guesses at the Age 
of Man.” One, and not a very satisfactory one, of the bases for the 
calculation of the age of man is placed by Dr. Wilson in language. 
He reduces the matter to a sort of rule-of-three sum. Says he, “ the 
number of languages spoken throughout the world at the present 
time has been computed to exceed four thousand.” He then pro- 
ceeds thus: “If six independent and mutually unintelligible lan- 
guages, such as the Romance tongues, have been developed out of the 
common mother Latin tongue in five centuries, how many centuries 
are required for one common language to have begotten four 
thousand?” It is obvious that this sort of calculation is far too loose 
to allow of our founding any serious argument upon it, for we should 
have to take for granted that every mother-language bad been sub- 
jected to the same influences and vicissitudes, and had produced the 
same or an approximate number of offspring. 

We once more bear willing and due testimony to the diligence and 
learning which distinguish Dr. Wilson’s volumes ; at the same time 
we must express our regret that he does not at all times make his own 
views more clear—that he encumbers his work with unnecessary (as 
it seems to us) excerpts from other authors, and that he has mixed up 
with what is evidently intended to be pure science, arguments borrowed 
from that portion of Scripture which has lately been the subject of so 
much controversy. We are by no means sure that he is wrong in his 
theory of expansion as applied to Genesis, but we think that he should 
not use what is itself’ at present in need of propping as a support for 
conclusions based on archeological science. Moreover, bad he not 
warned us in his Preface that he is not accountable for errors 
which may be laid to the account of the press-reader, we should 
have considered it strange for a scholar to write of “* Tiber’s hill,” of 
* cassiteron ” as the Greek equivalent for tin, and of Hippocrates as 
the author of a work ‘* De Aéris Aquis, et Locis.” We were under the 
impression that I:¢) ’Aiewy, Darwy, cérw», was Latinised into “ De Aére, 
Aquis, et Locis ;” and Lucretius at any rate writes aeribus binis, nor 
have we ever seen any other form of the ablative. However, 


the sun has specks, and Dr. Wilson's great work may have small 
blemishes. 
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CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


Christopher North. A Memoir of John Wilson, late Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Compiled from 
Family Papers and other sources by his daughter, Mrs. Gorpoy. 
2 vols. Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas. 


ROFESSOR WILSON has been so long before the eyes of the 
reading public, and was, moreover, one who so thoroughly iden- 
tified himself with his writings, that we see and comprehend the man, 
as it were, at a glance. Indeed, his was no complex character, made 
up of units apparently contradictory, to reconcile which might task 
the powers of the wariest student of humanity. Any one as he ran 
might read the Professor. That huge, burly, athletic frame—that 
large, keen-looking, and not uncomely face and head—were knit to a 
soul whose workings were clear and open as a sunny dawn, His ver- 
satility, his animal spirits, his love of nature and nature’s works, his 
warm affection for all things human and animal which deserved 
liking, were known long ago to readers of Blackwood’s Magazine; 
and these volumes will confirm that knowledge. Perhaps this very ver- 
satility will militate against his fame; for we doubt much whether he 
has left anything behind which will long survive. His poetry—and 
we have just been refreshing our memory by a reperusal of some of 
it—is hardly second rate ; his essays, keen, incisive, and yet kindly, 
as many of them are, show but little rare and happy intuition into the 
deeper and more recondite feelings of human life ; and the ‘‘ Noctes” 
are, after all, but a species of * dead wut,” of which a very little will 
go a long way withan Englishman. Take away the Doric dialect, 
and we cannot very long kcep company with Tickler and the Shepherd 
and Co., without feeling a suspicion that it is more than possible 
after a time that we should find them bores. Professor Wilson owned 
himself that the bent of his mind was averse from close logical rea- 
soning, an admission justified by nearly every page of his writings ; 
and the intense enthusiasm of the writer for everything, and some- 
times even for nothing, expressed in asseverations, interjections, 
and superlatives, becomes after a time somewhat palling. We like 
a little diversity in our literary banquets, and a skin-deep optimism is 
not attractive at all times to all minds. 

With regard to Professor Wilson, personally, it is almost impossible 
for those who have only known him in his works, afd have never 
even seen him, to think of him without a strong feeling of affection. 
His character is so transparent, so free from guile, so brimming over 
with kindliness, so demonstrative in its many loves and few hatreds, 
that we see in him at once a man to like and even love; and do not 
at all wonder at the intense enthusiasm he inspired among his students. 
But we think he had but small claim to be considered the philosopher 
which some of his ultra admirers suppose him to have been. After 
all he was not of the stuff of which philosophers were made. 
The true philosophic mind is not of that temperament which 
is greatly raised or depressed by the elation or depression oi 
animal spirits. Indeed, the true philosophic temperament is 
perbaps never a joyous one; though it is still further removed from 
moroseness and unsociality. As we read that Professor Wilson was 
wont to commune for hours together with Nature, we think of that 
casuist who, when rebuked for his non-attendance at parish service, 
remarked that he preferred to take a walk and worship in the temple 
of the universe. No doubt it is a very pleasant and invigorating 
operation to walk thirty or forty miles per diem, and pull some scores 
of trout out of loch and river; but, if this be communing with Nature, 
then is Nature the easiest of task-mistresses, and philosophy and fly- 
throwing are kindred pursuits. But a truce to our preface. 

Turning to the work before us, we can readily allow that Mrs. 
Gordon is seldom or never dull, and that she possesses infinitely too 
much tact and good taste to overload her father—after the fashion of 
family biographers—with indiscreet panegyric. As we hinted’ before 
the Professor was one whose natural endowments led him to act up to 
the letter of the Scripture ordinance of doing heartily whatever he 
did. If he abused a Radical, that Radical was always the basest of all 
of his sect ; if he praised a friend, that friend was the very pink and 
pattern of all friends; if he criticised Homer, the adjectives of lauda- 
tion came numerous, hot, and fresh from a breast which possessed a 
keen and even delicate perception of the beauties of ancient Greek 
song. Verily of Professor Wilson we may say in the words of Shake- 
speare, ‘‘ While he lived he was a man.” 

Passing over Wilson’s boyish days, the tales of his precocity in 
mind and body, of his escapades, his love of sport (including cock- 
fighting), his Glasgow College experiences, &c. &c., we turn to some 
interesting reminiscences of his Oxford life given by a contemporary 
(Mr. Southwell) who says that he is ‘perhaps the only person 
now living who could give so many details at the end of half a cen- 
tury :” 

I became acquainted with the late Professor Wilson at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, about the year 1807 or 1808. He had already graduated, taken even 
(as I best recollect) his Master’s degree, when [ entered that college a3 8 
gentleman-commoner. His personal appearance was very remarkable; he wa? 
a powerfully built man, of great muscular strength, about five feet ten inches 
high, a very broad chest, wearing a great profusion of hair and enormous 
whiskers, which in those days were very unusually seen, particularly in the 
University. He was considered the strongest, most athletic, and most active 
man of those days at Oxford; and certainly created more interest amongst the 
gownsmen than any of his contemporaries, having already greatly distinguished 
himself in the schools, and as a poet. 

The difference of our standing in the college, as well as of our ages and pur- 
suits, did not allow of our forming any cluse intimacy, and we seldom met but 
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in our common room, to which the gentlemen-commoners retired from the 
dining-ball for wine and dessert, to spend the evening, and to sup, &c. 

I am not able to say who were Wilson’s intimates in the University ; he cer- 
tainly had none in the college. I rather think he was much with Mr. Gaisford, 
the celebrated Grecian. I think of ow men, Mr. Edward Synge, of the county of 
Clare, saw the most of him. The fact is, we were all pigmies, both physically 
and mentally, to him, and therefore unsuited to general companionship. It was 
therefore, in the conviviality of our common room, to which Wilson so much 
contributed, and which he 80 thoroughly himself enjoyed, that we had the oppor- 
tunity of appreciating this (even then) extraordinarily gifted man, who com- 
bined the simplicity of a child with the learning of a sage. He was sometimes, 
but rarely silent, abstracted for a time, which I attributed to his mind being 
tben occupied with composition. He never seemed unhappy. .. . 

The established rule of ourcommon room was, that no one should appear there 
without being in. full evening dress; non-compliance involved a fine of one 
guinea, which Wilson had more than once incurred and paid. Having one 
day come in his morning garb, and paid down the fine, he asked, ‘* What then 
do you consider dress?” ‘‘ Silk stockings,’ &c. &c., was the answer. The next 
day came Wilson, looking very well satisfied with himself, and with us all; 
now, he cried, “ All is right, I hope to have no more fines to pay; you see I have 
complied with the rules,” pointing to his silk stockings, which he had very 
carefully drawn over the coarse woollen walking stockings which he wore 
usually ; his strong shoes he still retained ! 

He told us one evening that he imagined he had a taste for, and might 
become proficient in music, and that he would commence to practice the French 
horn! which he did accordingly, commencing after we had broken up for the 
night, which was generally long after twelve. Some days after, old Dr. Jenner, 
one of the Fellows, accosted me with piteous tones and countenance: “ Oh, 
Southwell! do, for pity’s sake, use your influence with Wilson to choose some 
other time for his music-lessons; 1 never get a wink of sleep after he com- 
mences!” I accordingly spoke to him; he seemed quite surprised that his 
dulcet notes could have disturbed his neighbours; but he was too good-natured 
to persevere, and, as far as I know, his musical talents were no further 
cultivated. Being a Master of Arts, he was no longer subject to college 
— and might have, if he wished, accompanied his horn with a big 

um...» 

His pedestrian feats were marvellous. On one occasion, having been absent 
a day or two, we asked him, on his return to the common room, where he had 
been ? He said, in London. When did you return? This morning. How did 
youcome? On foot. As weall expressed surprise, he said: ‘“‘ Why, the fact is, I 
dined with a friend in Grosvenor (I think it was) Square, and as I quitted the 
house, a fellow who was passing was impertinent and insulted me, upon which I 
knocked him down; and as I did not choose to have myself called in question 
for a street row, I at once started, as I was, in my dinner dress, and never 
stopped until I got to the college gate this morning, as it was being opened.” 
Now this was a walk of fifty-eight miles at least, which he must have got over 
in eight or nine hours at most, supposing him to have left the dinner party at 
nine in the evening. 


Wilson, like many other men, went into the schools at Oxford with 
the full expectation of being plucked ; he was, however, most pleasantly 
disappointed. 

The examination was truly, to use his private tutor’s expression, a “ glorious” 
one. “Jt marked the scholar,” is the measured but emphatic phrase of the 
formidable Mr. Shepherd, in referring to it. ‘ I can never forget,” said another 
of the examiners, the Rev. Richard Dixon, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s, “ the 
very splendid examination which you passed in this University ; an examination 
which afforded the strongest proofs of very great application, and genius, and 
scholarship, and which produced such an impression on the minds of the exa- 
miners, as to call forth (a distinction very rarely conferred) the public expres- 
sion of our approbation and thanks.” 

Professor Wilson, if we may judge from his criticisms on Homer, 
which appeared in Blackwood, was by no means what would be 
thought in these days an accurate scholar. He had, however, a true 
critical petception of the beauties of his author, which was worth the 
acquired knowledge of a score of pedants, who forget the sentiments 
of the writer in their close and unwearied analysis of his text. 

Previously to the year 1817 Wilson’s literary attempts had been 
confined almost exclusively to poetry. From a second rate poet 
he was now destined to take high rank among modern prose writers. 
His early connection with Blackwood's Magazine was marked by a 
series of practical jokes, in which he doubtless bore no small share. 
One rather unscrupulous trick was played on Leigh Hunt and Sir 
John Dalyell, who as a Whig had no partiality for Blackwood’s 
Magazine. unt wrote a letter to Jeffrey complaining of “ the 
atrocious nonsense written about him in Blackwood’s Magazine,” and 
stating that he had received a letter signed J. G. Dalyell, Advocate, 
the writer of which informed him (Hunt) that he had written the 
article, and did not mean to attack his private character. Mrs, Gor- 
don says, ‘a correspondent informs me that he recollects well Sir 
John coming to him in a state of violent agitation to show the letter 
he had just received from Leigh Hunt, inclosing the pretended con- 
fession of authorship by himself. ‘Oh, the villainy of these fellows !” 
exclaimed the persecuted baronet. 

But the most elaborate and successful of these mystifications, of all which I 
suspect the invention must be attributed to Lockhart, was that about Dr. Scott 
of Glasgow, or “‘ the Odontist,” as he dubbed him. I am not aware, indeed, of 
any other instance of this kind of joke being carried out so steadily and with 
such entire success. The Doctor was a dentist, who practised both in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, but resided chiefly in the latter city—a fat, bald, queer-looking, 
and jolly little man, fond of jokes and conviviality, but with no more pretensions 
to literary or poetic skill than a street porter. To his own and his friends’ astonish- 
ment he was introduced in Blackwood’s Magazine as one of its most valued con- 
tributors, and as the author of a variety of clever verses. There was no mistake 
about it, “ Dr. James Scott, 7, Miller-street, Glasgow,” was a name and address 
#s well known as that of Mr. Blackwood himself. The ingenious author had 
contrived to introduce so many of the Doctor's peculiar phrases, and references 
to his Saltmarket acquaintances, that the Doctor himself gradually began to 
believe that the verses were really his own, and when called on to sing one of 
his songs in company, he assumed the airs of authorship with perfect com- 
Placency, The “ Odontist” became recognised as one of Blackwood’s leading 
characters, and so far was the joke carried, that a volume of his compositions 
Was gravely advertised in a list of new works, prefixed to the magazine, as “in 
the press.”” Even the acute publisher, John Ballantyne, Hogg relates, was so 





convinced of the Odontist’s genius, that he expressed a great desire to be intro- 
duced to so remarkable a man, and wished to have the honour of being his pub- 
lisher. The Doctor’s fame went far beyond Edinburgh. Happening to pay a 
visit to Liverpool, he was immediately welcomed by the literary society of the 
town as the ‘* glorious Odontist” of Blackwood's Magazine, and received a com- 
plimentary dinner, which he accepted in entire good faith, replying to the toast 
of the evening with all the formality that became the occasion. 


In 1820 Wilson was elected to the Chair of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh by a majority of twelve against Sir 
William Hamilton, A good deal of very dirty abuse appears to have 
been bandied about on both sides, and Wilson found it necessary to 
obtain testimonials to the soundness of his moral, as well as to the 
extent of his intellectual, attainments. Great as undoubtedly were 
the acquirements of Professor Wilson, bad he not been a Tory he 
must in all probability have yielded to the superior claims of Sir 
William Hamilton. It is pleasant to know, however, that no enmity 
rose between Wilson and Sir William Hamilton through this election. 
Sir William was more than once seen in attendance at his brother 
Professor’s prelections ; and Wilson not unfrequently had recourse to 
Sir William for aid in doubtfui points of casuistry. 

Wilson had some time before this married a beautiful and accom- 
plished young lady, Miss Jane Penny, the belle of the Lake country. 
She adopted her husband’s Tory politics with true feminine fervour ; 
saw nothing but ‘*meanness and wickedness” in the Whigs, and to 
the last bemoaned “the accursed Reform Bill,” adding, in 
another letter, ‘I never look into a newspaper now; and my 
only comfort is in reading the political papers in Blackwood, 
and remembering that I have lived in the times of the Georges.” 
Again she writes, “Oh! for the good old times! Thank Heaven, 
while Mr. Wilson can hold a pen, it will be wielded in defence of the 
right cause.” 

Wilson has so often been pronounced, both in these pages and else- 
where, a model of manly beauty, that it may be as well to quote the 
testimony of an unprejudiced witness, viz., the Opium-Eater, on this 
point: * Still greater division of voices I have heard on his preten- 
sions to be thought handsome. In my opinion, and most certainly in 
his own, these pretensions were but slender. His complexion was too 
florid; hair of a hue quite unsuited to that complexion; eyes not 
good, having no apparent depth, but mere surfaces; and, in fine, 
no one feature that could be called fine, except the lower region of his 
face, mouth, chin, and the parts adjacent, which were then (and, per- 
haps, are now) truly elegant and Ciceronian.” Mr. De Quincey goes 
onto say, that in Schutz’s edition of the rhetorical works of Cicero is 
to be found a reduced whole length of the Roman orator from the 
antique, which gives a lively representation of the contour and expres- 
sion of Professor Wilson’s face. 

“‘ The Professor and his Class,” supplies Mrs. Gordon with matter 
for one of her most interesting chapters. Two half-witted persecu- 
tors of the Edinburgh Professors are well limned. They seem, how- 
ever, to have let Wilson alone: 


One of them was called Sir Peter Nimmo, a dirty, ill-looking lout, who had 
neither wit himself, nor any quality with a sufficient amount of pleasant gro- 
tesqueness in it to create wit in others. I believe he was merely an idly-inclined 
and stupidish man of low condition, who, having once got into practice as asort 
of public laughing-stock, saw that the occupation paid better than honest 
industry, and had cunning enough to keep it up. He must have had a rather 
hard time of it, however, in some respects, for it was an established practice to 
get hold of the cards of important personages—especially if they were as testy 
as they were important—and to present them to Sir Peter with a request that 
he would favour the person indicated with his company at dinner. He always 
went pretending simplicity, and using a little caution, if he saw symptoms of 
strong measures. 1 suppose he sometimes got a meal that way, following an 
old Scottish saying about taking “the bite with the buffet.” He always called 
himself Sir Peter. It was said that a man of high title had professed to knight 
him in a drunken frolic. He wandered about sometimes endeavouring to 
establish himself as a sponge in country houses. Strangely enough, he thus got 
the ear of Wordsworth, who showed him attention. He used the Professor's 
name, and Wordsworth, as I heard, talked of him as a Scotch baronet, eccentric 
in appearance, but fundamentally one of the most sensible men he ever met with. 
The Professor remarked that this compliment was no doubt owing to Sir Peter 
having judiciously preserved silence, and allowed Wordsworth to pour into his 
ear unceasingly the even tenor of his loquacity. 

The other of this strange pair was a rather more interesting creature. He 
was called Dr. Syntax. He had of course another name, but of that the public 
knew nothing. ‘ The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of the Picturesque,” with its 
doggerel rhymes and extravagant illustrations, had not then quite lost the great 
popularity it enjoyed. The representations of the hero were intended to be gross 
caricatures, but the structure of his namesake was so supernaturally protracted 
and spidery as closely to approach the proportions of the caricature. His costume, 
probably by no design of bis own, completed the likeness. This being, if seen 
in the street, was always marching along with extreme rapidity, with his port- 
folio under his arm, as if full of important business, unless, indeed, he had just 
got a present of a turban, a yeoman’s helmet, or some other preposterous decora- 
tion, when he would stand exhibiting himself wherever a crowd happened to 
pass. He honoured the various professors and clergy of Edinburgh with his 
attendance at their lectures and sermons. He alwayschose the most conspicuous 
place he could find. There, with his long, demure, cadaverous face, on which a 
stray smile would have been at once frozen, he proceeded to business and spread 
out his portfolio. He sometimes took notes of what was said, at others took the 
portrait of the speaker; it may be presumed that in church he limited himself 
to the former function. If it drew dark, be would solemnly draw from his pocket 
a small taper and strike a light, determined not to be interrupted in his duties, 
and in the centre of the general gloom a small disk of light would distinguish 
his countenance, which was as solemn as the grave, yet shed around a degree of 
restless mirth which spoiled many a lecture, and must have sadly jumbled the 
devotions of the church-goers. 


Wilson was, when in the vein, one of the most fluent of writers ; 
he had, however, his editorial troubles: 
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“1 think of trying to-day and to-morrow to write a ‘Noctes.’ Would you 
have any objection to be introduced asa member? Would your brother? Of 
course I need not say, that, with a little fan, I shall represent you both in the 
kindest feeling. Pray let me know.—Yours very truly, JOHN WILSON. 

“ Subject.—A party are to assemble in the New Shop to dinner.” 

The following note to the same gentleman may come in as a minor illustration 
of the “ calamities of authors :”— 

“ Last night about eleven o’clock I got two proofs to correct which took me 
nearly three hours. I ordered the boy, therefore, to go away, and come early in 
the morning. It is exactly half-past eight, and I have had the luxury of three 
hours’ work after supper for no end whatever, instead of indulging in it before 
breakfast. Yet to get on is, I understand, of great importance. Here, then, are 
hours on hours lost, not by me assuredly ; then by whom ? 

‘“‘ Why the devil does not the devil hasten himself of an August morning ? 
What right can any devil, red hot from Tartarus, have to disturb me, who never 
injured him, for three long hours including midnight, all for no purpose but to 
make me miserable. 

“T am, my dear Sir, very wroth ; therefore, see henceforth, that delays of this 
kind do not occur, for though I am willing to work when necessary, I am 
not willing to sacrifice sleep, and sometimes suffer, which is worse, from want of 
arrangement or idleness in the infernal regions.—Yours sincerely, 

“* Joun WILson.” 


Hartley Coleridge comes in for a saddening mention : 


The allusions to Hartley Coleridge awaken mingled feelings of pain and 
pleasure in remembrance of his frequent visits to Elleray, where he was ever a 
welcome guest. The gentle, humble-hearted, highly gifted man, ‘ Dear 
Hartley,” as my father called him, dreamed through a life of error, loving the 
good and hating the evil, yet unable to resist it. His companionship was always 
delightful to the Professor, and many hours of converse they held; his best and 
happiest moments were those spent at Elleray. My father had a great power 
over him, and exerted it with kind but firm determination. On one occasion 
he was kept imprisoned for some weeks under his surveillance in order that he 
might finish some literary work he had promised to have ready by a certain 
time. He completed his task, and when the day of release came, it was not 
intended that he should leave Elleray. But Hartley’s evil demon was at hand; 
without one word of adieu to the friends in whose presence he stood, off he ran 
at full speed down the avenue, lost to sight amid the trees, seen again in the 
open highway still running, until the sound of his far-off footsteps gradually 
died away in the distance, and he himself was hidden, not in the groves of the 
valley, but in some obscure den, where, drinking among low companions, his 
mind was soon bronght to a level with theirs. Then these clouds would after 
a time pass away, and he again returned to the society of those who could 
appreciate him, and who never ceased to love him. 

Every one loved Hartley Coleridge; there was something in his appearance 
that evoked kindliness. Lxtremely boyish in aspect, his juvenile air was aided 
not a little by his general mode of dress—a dark blue cloth round jacket, white 
trousers, black silk handkerchief tied loosely round his throat; sometimes a 
straw-hat covered his head, but more frequently it was bare, showing his black, 
thick, short, curling hair. His eyes were large, dark, and ‘expressive, and a 
countenance almost sad in expression, was relieved by the beautiful smile which 
lighted it up from time totime. The tone of his voice was musically soft. He 
excelled im reading, and very often read aloud to my mother. ‘The contrast 
between him and the Professor as they walked up and down the drawing-rooms 
at Elleray was very striking. 

The following sketch of the Opium-Eater is exquisite. His coming 
on a visit, which was to last for one night, and his remaining for a 
year, is thoroughly characteristic : 

I remember his coming to Gloucester Place one stormy night. He remained 
hour after hour, in vain expectation that the waters would assuage and the 
hurly-burly cease. There was nothing for it but that our visitor should remain 
all night. The Professor ordered a room to be prepared for him, and they found 
each other such good company that this accidental detention was prolonged, 
without further difficulty, for the greater part of a year. During this visit some 
of his eccentricities did not escape observation. For example, he rarely ap- 
peared at the family meals, preferring to dine in his own room at his own hour, 
not unfrequently turning night into day. His tastes were very simple, though 
a little troublesome, at least to the servant who prepared his repast. Coffee, 
boiled rice and milk, and a piece of mutton from the loin, were the materials 
that invariably formed his diet. The cook, who had an audience with him daily, 
received her instructions in silent awe, quite overpowered by his manner; for, 
had he been addressing a duchess, he could scarcely have spoken with more 
deference. Ee would couch his request in such terms as these: “Owing to 
dyspepsia afilicting my system, and the possibility of any additional disarrange- 
ment of the stomach taking place, consequences incalculably distressing would 
arise, so much so indeed as to increase nervous irritation, and prevent me from 
attending to matters of overwhelming importance, if you do not remember to 
cut the mutton in a diagonal rather than in a longitudinalform.” The cook—a 
Scotchwoman—had great reverence for Mr, De Quincey as a man of genius; 
but, after one of these interviews, her patience was pretty well exhausted, and 
she would say, ‘‘ Weel, I never heard the like o’ that in a’ my days; the bodie 
has an awfu’ sicht o’ words. Ifit had been my ain maister that was wanting 
his dinner, he would ha’ ordered a hale tablefu’ wi’ little mair than a waff o’ his 
haun, and here’s a’ this claver aboot a bit mutton nae bigger than a pain. Mr. 
De Quinshey would mak’ a gran’ preacher, though I’m thinking a hantle o’ the 
folk wouldna ken what he was driving at.’’ 


The end was soon to come, when that tall, stalwart frame, bowed 
down with years and toils, was to be laid at rest forever. The closing 
scene is thus told: 


We all watched through the night while some hours of natural sleep fell upon 
him. Next day the same sad scene; no change; morning’s dawn brought no 
comfort. It was now Sunday; time hurried on, and we still hoped he knew us 
as we laid our hands upon his, but he was unable to speak. The only sign we 
had that consciousness had not left him was, that he continued to summon his 
servant, according to his old habit, by knocking upon the small table at his 
bedside. Several times during the day he made that signal, and on its being 
answered, I could not say that it meant more than that he desired his servant 
should now and then be in the room. She had served him long, faithfully, and 
with a true woman’s kindness. It was the only way in which he could thank 
her. At five o'clock bis breathing became more difficult. Evening sent its 
deepening shadows across his couch—darker ones were soon to follow. Still that 
sad and heavy breathing as if life were unwilling to quit the strong heart. 
Towards midnight he passed his hand frequently across his eyes and head, as if 
to remove something obstructing his vision. A bitter expression for one instant 
crossed his face—the veil was being drawn down. A moment more, and as the 


clock chimed the hour of twelve, that heaving heart was still. 
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CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF CHINA. 

The Taeping Rebellion in China. By Commander Linprsay Brive, 
R.N., F.R.G.S. With Maps and Plans. London: John Murray. 
pp. 410. 

EVOLUTIONS IN THE EAST assume a character and march 

with proportions which, as transcending our Western modes of 
action, cannot well be estimated by our Western modes of judgment. 

We find in the East alike an intenser, more rooted conservatism, and 

a fiercer, more reckless spirit of innovation than in the West. Whether 

there can be a Philosophy of Revolutions, any more than a Philosophy 

of History, we question. Just when revolutions are most confidently 
predicted they do not come, and they are sure to come wher no one 
expects them. In all human affairs, what is universally pronounced 
to be the probable, is almost certain never to take place. A contest 
rages at this moment in America on which the newspapers have 
exhausted their stock of superlatives; but the result of the contest 
will mock the prophecies of the newspaper oracles. Here is this 

Taeping Rebellion which puzzles the wizards of the press still more, 

yet regarding which we had better not trust the insight and pre- 

science of the said wizards. ; 

In the present volume we have an able, trustworthy, and im- 

partial account of the Taeping Rebellion; and, as the author has 
lately served in Chinese waters, he speaks with the authority of 
personal observation. Mr. Brine, though plainly most intelligent 
and accomplished, is not a clever literary workman. He gathers his 
matter laboriously and conscientiously, but he displays slender art 
in moulding, grouping, and harmonising it. Hence, though the 
volume is exceedingly suggestive, it is not, in the ordinary sense, 
attractive. It is the production of an earnest soul, not of one of those 
adroit and agile bookmakers who, to the profit neither of literature 
nor morality, abound in these somewhat babbling and frivolous days, 
As the utterance of an earnest soul, let earnest souls give heed unto 
it, and endeavour to pierce into its deep significance. Mr. Brine 
seems to us neither to overrate nor to underrate the importance of the 
Taeping movement. As the followers of the Tien-wang, who holds 
sway at Nankin, and who has, for a dozen years or 80, defied the 
Tartar dynasty—profess, in words at least, a form of Christianity, and 
hail Christians from every land as their brethren, the missionaries at 
first thought that a triumph of the Gospel on one of the widest, most 
interesting fields, had been gained. But when the missionaries saw 
that the Taepings transfigured or disfigured what are called Evan- 
gelical principles, so as to make them scarcely recognizable, they were 
as ready to condemn, and perhaps now and then to calumniate, as 
they formerly were to praise and sympathise. There is here a grievous 
error. ‘The Taeping movement is more anarchic and predatory than 
patriotic—-more patriotic than religious. Though the East is the 
realm of religion and imagination, yet the Chinese are neither an 
imaginative nor religious people. ‘I'hey are singularly prosaic, and 
have, all through their history, been distinguished by religious in- 
difference. Their greatest reformer, Confucius, was not a religious, 
but a moral reformer; and Buddhism, in adapting itself to Chinese 
needs, was shorn of its most radiant and mystical attributes. In China 
has reigned a vulgar, superficial superstition, unleavened by passionate 
phantasy and by divine thought. But superstition in China has had 
little to do with the invisible; it has had far more to do with custom— 
the only power heartily revered by the Chinese, and revered by them 
to a preposterous excess, of which we can nowhere else on earth 
discover an example. The Chinese, as instinctive rationalists and 
utilitarians, have intellectual pride—no religious bigotry. Along with 
their intellectual pride they have what may be called intellectual 
piety. Our author enters into copious details respecting the competi- 
tive system, which is the central fact of Chinese life. The competitive 
system in China has a threefold meaning : it isa stimulant to ambition 
in millions of hearts; it is the most acceptable homage which can be 
offered to democracy ; and it flatters the haughtiness, expresses the 
worship of intellect. 

Montesquieu said: “No monarch, no nobility or nobles—no 
nobility, no monarch.” But this is only true of the monarchies 
and aristocracies which rose out of feudalism. It is not applicable 
to antiquity or to the East. That a hereditary monarchy and a 
hereditary aristocracy give support and stability to each other, is 
obvious. The East, however, while profoundly monarchical, has often 
shown supreme contempt for hereditary monarchy, and has never 
deemed the hereditary patrician the indispensable complement of the 
hereditary despot. How frequent, in the East, have been the changes 
of dynasty! And how rarely, in the East, has the patrician been 
aught but the creature of the monarch’s whim, or of the people's 
caprice! Of early Egyptian history we scarcely know more than that 
dynasty swept dynasty away. A fortunate soldier or a scheming priest 
could often be the founder of a new dynasty. In the East there have 
been castes and clans as well as autocracies; but the caste has acted 
for itself—the chieftain of the clan for himself. Of an organic con- 
nection between the most powerful element of society, the monarchy, 
and the most conservative element, the aristocracy, there was never 
the dream. Dynasties in China have been as unceremoniously set 
aside as in the East generally. The present dynasty, symbol of the 
Tartar conquest, is about two hundred years old. It would not have 
maintained itself so long, unless it had been slavishly obedient to the 
deity of the Chinese—custom. But besides the signs of weakness 
which it has been giving in its contests with the kingdoms of Europe, 
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it has lately been suspected of unwillingness to maintain the competi- 
tive system in its integrity. It has practised favouritism ; it has 
tolerated corruption. At the competitive trials the examiners have 
been aceused of being unjust to all candidates except those who bribed 
them. Now this has been a principal, and is still an active cause of 
the rebellion. Hung-siu-tsuen, or Tien-wang, was a disappointed, 
and. in his own estimation, an injured candidate. The Rebels proclaim 
their intention of driving out the Tartars, and of overthrowing the 
Tartar dynasty, but they also utter the resolve to restore the com- 
petitive system to its ancient purity. Though the Taepings are 
idol-breakers, yet ‘they have neither the courage nor the incli- 
nation to strike Custom—that idol of idols to their countrymen. 
Confucius continually appealed to sages who had lived long 
before himself; and the Taepings have a sort of vague notion 
that they are engaged, not in a revolution, but in a restoration. Ina 
thoroughly iconoclastic reformation the aim would be toward extreme 
simplicity. But the Taepings retain all the ancient pomps, and their 
leaders live in Oriental luxury and in Oriental seclusion. The mass 
of the Taepings are marauders and adventurers; nevertheless it is the 
converts who give puissant unity to the multitude. ‘Thus was it also 
in‘the early days of Mahometanism ; there were nine robbers to one 
fanatic ; but it was the one fanatic who made the nine robbers invin- 
cible. Even in the most enthusiastic age, the most enthusiastic 
agitation, the real enthusiasts have always been a small minority. 

So far as the Taeping movement has a religious leaven, we may 
eonsider it as part of a universal aspiring and commotion. There 
is throughout the world the yearning for a diviner religious food. 
We see it in Mormonism; we see it in Mahometan and Christian 
revivals; we see it in the endeavour to give a religious cha- 
racter to what assumes the name of Pansclavonianism. We see it 
even in such terrible episodes as the late Indian mutiny. But the 
yearning is not yet sufficiently ennobled to distinguish between what is 
coarse and common and what is godlike. In China the godlike will 
perhaps be ever beyond its reach. The Chinese are a nation of 
toilers. To them the institutions are best which allow them to toil in 
peace. Just as little as the English can they be seduced into the 
heroic by the ideal. Foreign Tartar, or native Taeping, it is all alike 
to the Chinese, provided there is untroubled scope for the strong and 
diligent hand. Toward the contest between Imperialists and Taep- 
ings the Chinese are intensely apathetic. They only long for peace, 
that they may labour undisturbed as of yore. 

Mr. Brine imagines that one result of the war may be the 
division of China into a northern and a southern kingdom; but 
a more probable result is the division of China into innumerable 
kingdoms. For, other forces besides the Taeping rebellion are 
at work. There are the insatiate encroachments of Russia; 
there are the cupidities and the jealousies of the other Euro- 
pean powers; there is the rapid advance of European indus- 
trialism into the very heart of China; there is the gigantic Chinese 
emigration. Russia is pleased to designate itself with idiotic pedantry 
and pretentionsness, Holy Russia. But from the way in which the 
chief European nations and the chief European statesmen submit to 
the unblushing ambition, the burglaries, the brutalities, the chicaneries 
of Russia, it might be supposed that they really believed the greediest 
of lands to be Holy Russia. England, afraid to offend Holy Russia, 
looks almost with a smile of approval while Holy Russia tramples on 
the Treaty of Paris as a worthless document, converts the Black Sea 
into a Russian sea, murders the mountaineers of the Caucasus, and 
seizes the Caucasus as the most important step toward the con- 
quest of British India. And England and France have no word 
of blame or of remonstrance when Holy Russia steals without 
scruple, without excuse, without claim, vast tracts of Chinese 
territory. But will Holy Russia be contented with the theft of 
Chinese territory already so audaciously accomplished ? No; Holy 
Russia will go on stealing, and will do everything possible to break 
up the Chinese empire, that she may the better steal. If Holy Russia, 
therefore, has not kindled the Taeping Rebellion, she rejoices over its 
inevitable consequences. 

But other European countries wish to be swindlers and robbers 
in China besides Holy Russia. France sees in China an excellent 
field for restless, noisy French activities; and England, never for- 
getful of the till, would like to have a sure footing in China. The 
spoilers, however, are not confined to Europe. Brother Jonathan, 
when he has thrashed, or been thrashed by his younger brother, 
will try to aggrandise victory or to atone for defeat with a respectable 
slice of Chinese seaboard. 

But even if, in reference to China, there were no rivalries, no 
rapacities of Christian lands, China cannot resist the advance of 
European industrialism, especially as European industrialism is in 
harmony with’ the character of the Chinese as a people. 
ideas the Chinese will never accept, will never care for. Europes 
philosophies and theologies they will perhaps be always incapable of | 
understanding. But European industrialism is merely a colossa’ 
expansion of that for which China itself has always been famous. .* 
skilful and ingevious as they are laborious, the Chinese only nee; 
possess those mighty industrial agencies, those marvellous mech“¢al 
appliances, with which England is so familiar, to astonish, Y U°X- 
ampled miracles, Europe itself. The Chinese, moreove~ are scat- 
tering themselves every year in increasing numbers all: et the islands 

. ih 8 coe ould, of itself, 
and shores of the Pacific Ocean. This prodigious eff. ‘need ’ 
be sufficient to change the destinies of China. ¥~7 ° Me emigrants 


European | 


become permanent colonisers thousands of miles away from China; many 
of them return home with their savings. This continual going to and 
fro, has the double effect of accustoming the Chinese to the belief that 
they are to be puissant co-operators in an immense industrial regene- 
ration all round the Pacific, and of introducing among them an 
acquaintance with lands and nations very different from their own, 
Asia has been notable in all times for huge migrations, whose sudden 
onrush seldom stopped till it had reached the remotest parts of Europe. 
But these migrations were all by land. An enormous Asiatic migra- 
tion by sea is an astounding phenomenon—is a new fact. From India 
the same Exodus has begun as from China, though to a less striking 
extent. The liberal and enlightened democracies of Australia are 
trying to drive the Chinese from the Australian provinces. What is 
the crime of the Chinese? They are more than usually industrious, 
economical, and temperate—crime enough in the eyes of liberal 
and enlightened democracies. But the persecution will be unavail- 
ing. In ten years the emigration from China will be ten times as 
great as now. Whenever a Chinese comes into competition with a 
negro he displaces him. He will displace him in the West Indies; 
he will displace him in the two Americas. The planters will not be 
slow in discovering that the free labour of the Chinese is infinitely to be 
preferred to the free or the forced labour of the negroes. When the tide 
has fairly set in, not Europe, but Asia, will be the foremost 
coloniser. 
Now, compared to this Chinese emigration, the Taeping Rebellion is 
a very small affair ; but the rebellion will augment and accelerate the 
emigration. ‘Those who study Chinese affairs should view them in 
their most various relations. It seems as if China—-so long swayed 
by one supreme influence—were henceforth, as an atonement for the 
monotony, to be stirred by more diversified influences than even the 
kingdoms of Europe. Will the Taeping movement be able to absorb, 
to co-ordinate, and to fructify all those influences? One 
effect already observable of the Taeping Rebellion is that it is 
converting the Chinese into a nation of fighters. Mr. Brine testifies 
that the Chinese, when well disciplined and well led, display admirable 
bravery. Now, with a population including about one-third of the 
human race, the Chinese could raise four or five millions of soldiers. 
At the time of the Crimean war Russia had an effective force of a million 
of men, But the population of Russia is not more than seventy 
millions. The more, however, China grows warlike, the more it will 
be dismembered. Each prosperous chieftain will aim to be king. 
Each of the eighteen provinces into which China is divided may 
ultimately be a kingdom, and each of them would make a 
very large kingdom. It is possible, however, that even if this 
were the case, the whole of the Chinese seaboard would be 
seized by some great maritime power, perhaps England. At this, 
the best men in all lands would rejoice, if England could rise 
above purely commercial, purely utilitarian, considerations. England 
must forswear the Manchester gospel if she is merely to hold 
her own without speaking of her civilising mission. Perhaps England 
and China are destined to work omnipotently on each other, from 
having so much in common. England is China and Carthage too, 
with something intensely English, which makes her stronger than ever 
when her ruin seems inevitable. But England should be warned by 
China of the abyss of misery and guilt into which a nation may fall 
from the despotism of routine, from the absence of spontaneousness. 
Without a definite policy in anything, England has not yet arrived at 
a definite policy in reference to the Taepings. These may be rebels 
in respect to the Imperial Government at Pekin; but at Nankin, and 
wherever they have a firm footing they should receive the same 
courtesy as all regularly constituted authorities. In two of its 
features the Taeping movement resembles Mahometanism. Tien- 
wang, like Mahomet, is favoured with celestial and supernatural 
visions, these visions being regarded by his followers as in- 
fallible revelations. A ‘Taeping sacred book is in process of 
formation, which may finally be more voluminous than the Koran 
or the Bible. But the more Tien-wang’s visions multiply, the 
more, after the fashion of Mahomet, he adds to the number of his 
wives. From this volume we ‘earn much about the history and 
character of the Taeping rebellivn ; but, in elucidation of its origin, 
much still remains to be told. Secret societies appear to bgt existed 
for a long time in China, heiding mystical doctrines. 2@se societies 
must have given to the Tseping movement its leaven and its mould, 
though Christianity, or rather missionary action, may have given it 
its colour. It is plain that Taepingism is receding more and 
more from the Christian idea. Though warring with Buddhist 
idoltries, it Bas yet much of the spirit of Buddhism, and 
tough many Buddhists are idolators, Buddha himself re- 
Ouked idolatrous practices. Then, while resembling in some 





points Buddhism, it resembles in others Mahometanism. As to the 
charges of blasphemy brought by the missionaries against Tien-wang, 
we view them as unfounded and foolish. Perhaps we may say that 
there cannot well be blasphemy except where there is the intention t 
blaspheme. Besides, we should allow not a little to the hyperbolical 
language in which Orientals indulge. We cannot assert that Mr. 
Brine’s work will inform our readers about everything connected with 
the Taeping movement, but with its excellent maps and plans it wil! 
furnish them with perhaps as much light as is at present attainable. 
The author has, no doubt, done good service in the Chinese waters, 
and he has done good service, for which we thavk him, in writing this 
book. Arricus 
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“1 think of trying to-day and to-morrow to write a ‘Noctes.. Would you | 


have any objection to be introduced as a member? Would your brother? Of 
course I need not say, that, with a little fun, I shall represent you both in the 
kindest feeling. Pray let me know.—Yours very truly, JOHN WILson. 

“* Subject.—A party are to assemble in the New Shop to dinner.” 

The following note to the same gentleman may come in as a minor illustration 
of the “ calamities of authors :”— 

* Last night about eleven o’clock I got two proofs to correct which took me 
nearly three hours. I ordered the boy, therefore, to go away, and come early in 
the morning. It is exactly half-past eight, and I have had the luxury of three 
hours’ work after supper for no end whatever, instead of indulging in it before 
breakfast. Yet to get on is, I understand, of great importance. Here, then, are 
hours on hours lost, not by me assuredly; then by whom? 

“ Why the devil does not the devil hasten himself of an August morning ? 
What right can any devil, red hot from Tartarus, have to disturb me, who never 
injured him, for three long hours including midnight, all for no purpose but to 
make me miserable, 

“T am, my dear Sir, very wroth ; therefore, see henceforth, that delays of this 
kind do not occur, for though I am willing to work when necessary, I am 
not willing to sacrifice sleep, and sometimes suffer, which is worse, from want of 
arrangement or idleness in the infernal regions.—Yours sincerely, 

“ Joun WItson.” 


Hartley Coleridge comes in for a saddening mention : 


The allusions to Hartley Coleridge awaken mingled feelings of pain and 
pleasure in remembrance of his frequent visits to Elleray, where he was ever a 
welcome guest. The gentle, humble-hearted, highly gifted man, “ Dear 
Hartley,” as my father called him, dreamed through a life of error, loving the 
good and hating the evil, yet unableto resist it. His companionship was always 
delightful to the Professor, and many hours of converse they held; his best and 
happiest moments were those spent at Elleray. My father had a great power 
over him, and exerted it with kind but firm determination. On one occasion 
he was kept imprisoned for some weeks under his surveillance in order that he 
might finish some literary work he had promised to have ready by a certain 
time. He completed his task, and when the day of release came, it was not 
intended that he should leave Elleray. But Hartley’s evil demon was at hand; 
without one word of adieu to the friends in whose presence he stood, off he ran 
at full speed down the avenue, lost to sight amid the trees, seen again in the 
open highway still running, until the sound of his far-off footsteps gradually 
died away in the distance, and he himself was hidden, not in the groves of the 
valley, but in some obscure den, where, drinking among low companions, his 
mind was soon bronght to a level with theirs. Then these clouds would after 
a time pass away, and he again returned to the society of those who could 
appreciate him, and who never ceased to love him. 

Every one loved Hartley Coleridge; there was something in his appearance 
that evoked kindliness. Extremely boyish in aspect, his juvenile air was aided 
not a little by his general mode of dress—a dark blue cloth round jacket, white 
trousers, black silk handkerchief tied loosely round his throat; sometimes a 
straw-hat covered his head, but more frequently it was bare, showing his black, 
thick, short, curling hair. His eyes were large, dark, and ‘expressive, and a 
countenance almost sad in expression, was relieved by the beautiful smile which 
lighted it up from time totime. The tone of his voice was musically soft. He 
excelled im reading, and very often read aloud to my mother. The contrast 
between him and the Professor as they walked up and down the drawing-rooms 
at Elleray was very striking. 5 


The following sketch of the Opium-Eater is exquisite. His coming 
on a visit, which was to last for one night, and his remaining for a 
year, is thoroughly characteristic : 


I remember his coming to Gloucester Place one stormy night. He remained 
hour after hour, in vain expectation that the waters would assuage and the 
harly-burly cease. There was nothing for it but that our visitor should remain 
ill night. The Professor ordered a room to be prepared for him, and they found 
each other such good company that this accidental detention was prolonged, 
without further difficulty, for the greater part of a year. During this visit some 
of his eccentricities did not escape observation. For example, be rarely ap- 
peared at the family meals, preferring to dine in his own room at his own hour, 
not unfrequently turning night into day. His tastes were very simple, though 
a little troublesome, at least to the servant who prepared his repast. Coffee, 
boiled rice and milk, and a piece of mutton from the loin, were the materials 
that invariably formed his diet. The cook, who had an audience with him daily, 
received her instructions in silent awe, quite overpowered by his manner; for, 
had he been addressing a duchess, he could scarcely have spoken with more 
deference. Ee would couch his request in such terms as these: “Owing to 
dyspepsia aftlicting my system, and the possibility of any additional disarrange- 
ment of the stomach taking place, consequences incalculably distressing would 
arise, 80 much so indeed as to increase nervous irritation, and prevent me from 
attending to matters of overwhelming importance, if you do not remember to 
cut the mutton in a diagonal rather than in a longitudinal form.” The cook—a 
Scotchwoman—had great reverence for Mr. De Quincey as a man of genius; 
but, after one of these interviews, her patience was pretty well exhausted, and 
she would say, ‘‘ Weel, I never heard the like o’ that in a’ my days; the bodie 
has an awfu’ sicht o’ words. Ifit had been my ain maister that was wanting 
his dinner, he would ha’ ordered a hale tablefu’ wi’ little mair than a waff o’ his 
haun, and here’s a’ this claver aboot a bit mutton nae bigger than a pain. Mr. 
De Quinshey would mak’ a gran’ preacher, though I’m thinking a hantle o’ the 
folk wouldna ken what he was driving at.”’ 


The end was soon to come, when that tall, stalwart frame, bowed 
down with years and toils, was to be laid at rest forever. The closing 
scene is thus told: 


_We all watched through the night while some hours of natural sleep fell upon 
him. Next day the same sad scene; no change; morning’s dawn brought no 
comfort. It was now Sunday; time hurried on, and we still hoped he knew us 
as we laid our hands upon his, but he was unable to speak. The only sign we 
had that consciousness had not left him was, that he continued to sammon his 
servant, according to his old habit, by knocking upon the small table at his 
bedside. Several times during the day he made that signal, and on its being 
answered, I could not say that it meant more than that he desired his servant 
should now and then be in the room. She had served him long, faithfully, and 
with a true woman’s kindness. It was the only way in which he could thank 
her. At five o’clock bis breathing became more difficult. Evening sent its 
deepening shadows across his couch—darker ones were soon to follow. Still that 
sad and heavy breathing as if life were unwilling to quit the strong heart. 
Towards midnight he passed his hand frequently across his eyes and head, as if 
to remove something obstructing his vision. A bitter expression for oneinstant 
crossed his face—the veil was being drawn down. A moment more, and as the 
clock chimed the hour of twelve, that heaving heart was still. 











CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF CHINA. 

The Taeping Rebellion in China. By Commander Linpesay Brive, 
R.N., F.R.G.S. With Maps and Plans. London: John Murray. 
pp. 410. 

EVOLUTIONS IN THE EAST assume a character and march 
with proportions which, as transcending our Western modes of 
action, cannot well be estimated by our Western modes of judgment. 

We find in the East alike an intenser, more rooted conservatism, and 

a fiercer, more reckless spirit of innovation than in the West. Whether 

there can be a Philosophy of Revolutions, any more than a Philosophy 

of History, we question. Just when revolutions are most confidently 
predicted they do not come, and they are sure to come when no one 
expects them. In all human affairs, what is universally pronounced 
to be the probable, is almost certain never to take place. A contest 
rages at this moment in America on which the newspapers have 
exhausted their stock of superlatives; but the result of the contest 
will mock the prophecies of the newspaper oracles. Here is this 

Taeping Rebellion which puzzles the wizards of the press still more, 

yet regarding which we had better not trust the insight and pre- 

science of the said wizards. : 

In the present volume we have an able, trustworthy, and im- 
partial account of the Taeping Rebellion; and, as the author has 
lately served in Chinese waters, he speaks with the authority of 
personal observation. Mr. Brine, though plainly most intelligent 
and accomplished, is not a clever literary workman. He gathers his 
matter laboriously and conscientiously, but he displays slender art 
in moulding, grouping, and harmonising it. Hence, though the 
volume is exceedingly suggestive, it is not, in the ordinary sense, 
attractive. It is the production of an earnest soul, not of one of those 
adroit and agile bookmakers who, to the profit neither of literature 
nor morality, abound in these somewhat babbling and frivolous days, 
As the utterance of an earnest soul, let earnest souls give heed unto 
it, and endeavour to pierce into its deep significance. Mr. Brine 
seems to us neither to overrate nor to underrate the importance of the 
Taeping movement. As the followers of the Tien-wang, who holds 
sway at Nankin, and who has, for a dozen years or so, defied the 
Tartar dynasty—profess, in words at least, a form of Christianity, and 
hail Christians from every land as their brethren, the missionaries at 
first thought that a triumph of the Gospel on one of the widest, most 
interesting fields, had been gained. But when the missionaries saw 
that the Taepings transfigured or disfigured what are called Evan- 
gelical principles, so as to make them scarcely recognizable, they were 
as ready to condemn, and perhaps now and then to calumniate, as 
they formerly were to praise and sympathise. There is here a grievous 
error. ‘The Taeping movement is more anarchic and predatory than 
patriotic—more patriotic than religious. Though the East is the 
realm of religion and imagination, yet the Chinese are neither an 
imaginative nor religious people. ‘They are singularly prosaic, and 
have, all through their history, been distinguished by religious in- 
difference. Their greatest reformer, Confucius, was not a religious, 
but a moral reformer; and Buddhism, in adapting itself to Chinese 
needs, was shorn of its most radiant and mystical attributes. In China 
has reigned a vulgar, superficial superstition, unleavened by passionate 
phantasy and by divine thought. But superstition in China has had 
little to do with the invisible ; it has had far more to do with custom— 
the only power heartily revered by the Chinese, and revered by them 
to a preposterous excess, of which we can nowhere else on earth 
discover an example. ‘The Chinese, as instinctive rationalists and 
utilitarians, have intellectual pride—no religious bigotry. Along with 
their intellectual pride they have what may be called intellectual 
piety. Our author enters into copious details respecting the competi- 
tive system, which is the central fact of Chinese life. The competitive 
system in China has a threefold meaning: it isa stimulant to ambition 
in millions of hearts; it is the most acceptable homage which can be 
offered to democracy ; and it flatters the haaghtiness, expresses the 
worship of intellect. 

Montesquieu said: ‘No monarch, no nobility or nobles—no 
nobility, no monarch.” But this is only true of the monarchies 
and aristocracies which rose out of feudalism. It is not applicable 
to antiquity or to the East. That a hereditary monarchy and a 
hereditary aristocracy give support and stability to each other, is 
obvious. The East, however, while profoundly monarchical, has often 
shown supreme contempt for hereditary monarchy, and has never 
deemed the hereditary patrician the indispensable complement of the 
hereditary despot. How frequent, in the East, have been the changes 
of dynasty!. And how rarely, in the East, has the patrician been 
aught but the creature of the monarch’s whim, or of the people's 
caprice! Of early Egyptian history we scarcely know more than that 
dynasty swept dynasty away. A fortunate soldier or a scheming priest 
could often be the founder of a new dynasty. In the East there have 
been castes and clans as well as autocracies; but the caste has acted 
for itself—the chieftain of the clan for himself. Of an organic con- 
nection between the most powerful element of society, the monarchy, 
and the most conservative element, the aristocracy, there was never 
the dream. Dynasties in China have been as unceremoniously set 
aside as in the East generally. The present dynasty, symbol of the 
Tartar conquest, is about two hundred years old, It would not have 
maintained itself so long, unless it had been slavishly obedient to the 
deity of the Chinese—custom. But besides the signs of weakness 
which it has been giving in its contests with the kingdoms of Europe, 
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it has lately been suspected of unwillingness to maintain the competi- 
tive system in its integrity. It has practised favouritism ; it has 
tolerated corruption. At the competitive trials the examiners have 
been accused of being unjust to all candidates except those who bribed 


them. Now this has been a principal, and is still an active cause of 


the rebellion. Hung-siu-tsuen, or Tien-wang, was a disappointed, 
and, in his own estimation, an injured candidate. The Rebels proclaim 
their intention of driving out the Tartars, and of overthrowing the 
Tartar dynasty, but they also utter the resolve to restore the com- 
petitive system to its ancient purity. Though the Taepings are 
idol-breakers, yet ‘they have neither the courage nor the incli- 
nation to strike Custom—that idol of idols to their countrymen. 
Confucius continually appealed to sages who had lived long 
before himself; and the Taepings have a sort of vague notion 
that they are engaged, not in a revolution, but in a restoration. In a 
thoroughly iconoclastic reformation the aim would be toward extreme 
simplicity. But the Taepings retain all the ancient pomps, and their 
leaders live in Oriental luxury and in Oriental seclusion. The mass 
of the Taepings are marauders and adventurers ; nevertheless it is the 
converts who give puissant unity to the multitude. ‘Thus was it also 
in'the early days of Mahometanism ; there were nine robbers to one 
fanatic ; but it was the one fanatic who made the nine robbers invin- 
cible. Even in the most enthusiastic age, the most enthusiastic 
agitation, the real enthusiasts have always been a small minority. 

So far as the Taeping movement has a religious leaven, we may 
consider it as part of a universal aspiring and commotion. There 
is throughout the world the yearning for a diviner religious food. 
We see it in Mormonism; we see it in Mahometan and Christian 
revivals; we see it in the endeavour to give a religious cha- 
racter to what assumes the name of Pansclavonianism. We see it 
even in such terrible episodes as the late Indian mutiny. But the 
yearning is not yet sufficiently ennobled to distinguish between what is 
coarse and common and what is godlike, In China the godlike will 
perhaps be ever beyond its reach. The Chinese are a nation of 
toilers. To them the institutions are best which allow them to toil in 
peace. Just as little as the English can they be seduced into the 
heroic by the ideal. Foreign Tartar, or native Taeping, it is all alike 
to the Chinese, provided there is untroubled scope for the strong and 
diligent hand. Toward the contest between Imperialists and Taep- 
ings the Chinese are intensely apathetic. They only long for peace, 
that they may labour undisturbed as of yore. 

Mr. Brine imagines that one result of the war may be the 

division of China into a northern and a southern kingdom; but 
a more probable result is the division of China into innumerable 
kingdoms. For, other forces besides the Taeping rebellion are 
at work. There are the insatiate encroachments of Russia; 
there are the cupidities and the jealousies of the other Euro- 
pean powers; there is the rapid advance of European indus- 
trialism into the very heart of China; there is the gigantic Chinese 
emigration. Russia is pleased to designate itself with idiotic pedantry 
and pretentionsness, Holy Russia. But from the way in which the 
chief European nations and the chief European statesmen submit to 
the unblushing ambition, the burglaries, the brutalities, the chicaneries 
of Russia, it might be supposed that they really believed the greediest 
of lands to be Holy Russia. England, afraid to offend Holy Russia, 
looks almost with a smile of approval while Holy Russia tramples on 
the Treaty of Paris as a worthless document, converts the Black Sea 
into a Russian sea, murders the mountaineers of the Caucasus, and 
seizes the Caucasus as the most important step toward the con- 
quest of British India. And England and France have no word 
of blame or of remonstrance when Holy Russia steals without 
scruple, without excuse, without claim, vast tracts of Chinese 
territory, But will Holy Russia be contented with the theft of 
Chinese territory already so audaciously accomplished ? No; Holy 
Russia will go on stealing, and will do everything possible to break 
up the Chinese empire, that she may the better steal. If Holy Russia, 
therefore, has not kindled the Taeping Rebellion, she rejoices over its 
inevitable consequences. 
_ But other European countries wish to be swindlers and robbers 
in China besides Holy Russia. France sees in China an excellent 
field for restless, noisy French activities ; and England, never for- 
getful of the till, would like to have a sure footing in China. The 
spoilers, however, are not confined to Europe. Brother Jonathan, 
when he has thrashed, or been thrashed by his younger brother, 
will try to aggrandise victory or to atone for defeat with a respectable 
slice of Chinese seaboard. 

But even if, in reference to China, there were no rivalries, no 
rapacities of Christian lands, China cannot resist the advance of 
European industrialism, especially as European industrialism is in 
harmony with’ the character of the Chinese as a people. European 
ideas the Chinese will never accept, will never care for. European 
philosophies and theologies they will perhaps be always incapable of 
understanding. But European industrialism is merely a colossal 
expansion of that for which China itself has always been famous. As 
skilful and ingenious as they are laborious, the Chinese only need to 
possess those mighty industrial agencies, those marveilous mechanical 
appliances, with which England is so familiar, to astonish, by unex- 
ampled miracles, Europe itself. The Chinese, moreover, are scat- 
tering themselves every year in increasing numbers all over the islands 
and shores of the Pacific Ocean. This prodigious efflux would, of itself, 
be sufficient to change the destinies of China. Many of the emigrants 








become permanent colonisers thousands of miles away from China; many 
of them return home with their savings. This continual going to and 
fro, has the double effect of accustoming the Chinese to the belief that 
they are to be puissant co-operators in an immense industrial regene- 
ration all round the Pacific, and of introducing among them an 
acquaintance with lands and nations very different from their own. 
Asia has been notable in all times for huge migrations, whose sudden 
onrush seldom stopped till it had reached the remotest parts of Europe. 
But these migrations were all by land. An enormous Asiatic migra- 
tion by sea is an astounding phenomenon—is a new fact. From India 
the same Exodus has begun as from China, though to a less striking 
extent. The liberal and enlightened democracies of Australia are 
trying to drive the Chinese from the Australian provinces. What is 
the crime of the Chinese? They are more than usually industrious, 
economical, and temperate—crime enough in the eyes of liberal 
and enlightened democracies. But the persecution will be unavail- 
ing. In ten years the emigration from China will be ten times as 
great as now. Whenever a Chinese comes into competition with a 
negro he displaces him. He will displace him in the West Indies; 
he will displace him in the two Americas. The planters will not be 
slow in discovering that the free labour of the Chinese is infinitely to be 
preferred to the free or the forced labour of the negroes. When the tide 
has fairly set in, not Europe, but Asia, will be the foremost 
coloniser. 
Now, compared to this Chinese emigration, the Taeping Rebellion is 
a very small affair; but the rebellion will augment and accelerate the 
emigration. ‘Those who study Chinese affairs should view them in 
their most various relations. It seems as if China—-so long swayed 
by one supreme influence—were henceforth, as an atonement for the 
monotony, to be stirred by more diversified influences than even the 
kingdoms of Europe. Will the Taeping movement be able to absorb, 
to co-ordinate, and to fructify all those influences? One 
effect already observable of the Taeping Rebellion is that it is 
converting the Chinese into a nation of fighters. Mr. Brine testifies 
that the Chinese, when well disciplined and well led, display admirable 
bravery. Now, with a population including about one-third of the 
human race, the Chinese could raise four or five millions of soldiers, 
At the time of the Crimean war Russia had an effective forceof a million 
of men, But the population of Russia is not more than seventy 
millions. The more, however, China grows warlike, the more it will 
be dismembered. Each prosperous chieftain will aim to be king. 
Each of the eighteen provinces into which China is divided may 
ultimately be a kingdom, and each of them would make a 
very large kingdom, It is possible, however, that even if this 
were the case, the whole of the Chinese seaboard would be 
seized by some great maritime power, perhaps England. At this, 
the best men in all lands would rejoice, if England could rise 
above purely commercial, purely utilitarian, considerations. England 
must forswear the Manchester gospel if she is merely to hold 
her own without speaking of her civilising mission. Perhaps England 
and China are destined to work omnipotently on each other, from 
having so much in common. England is China and Carthage too, 
with something intensely English, which makes her stronger than ever 
when her ruin seems inevitable. But England should be warned by 
China of the abyss of misery and guilt into which a nation may fall 
from the despotism of routine, from the absence of spontaneousness. 
Without a definite policy in anything, England has not yet arrived at 
a definite policy in reference to the Taepings. These may be rebels 
in respect to the Imperial Government at Pekin; but at Nankin, and 
wherever they have a firm footing they should receive the same 
courtesy as all regularly constituted authorities. In two of its 
features the Taeping movement resembles Mahometanism. Tien- 
wang, like Mahomet, is favoured with celestial and supernatural 
visions, these visions being regarded by his followers as in- 
fallible revelations. A ‘Taeping sacred book is in process of 
formation, which may finally be more voluminous than the Koran 
or the Bible. But the more Tien-wang’s visions multiply, the 
more, after the fashion of Mahomet, he adds to the number of his 
wives. From this volume we Jearn much about the history and 
character of the Taeping rebellion ; but, in elucidation of its origin, 
much still remains to be told. Secret societies appear to have existed 
for a long time in China, holding mystical doctrines. These societies 
must have given to the Taeping movement its leaven and its mould, 
though Christianity, or rather missionary action, may have given it 
its colour. It is plain that Taepingism is receding more and 
more from the Christian idea. ‘Though warring with Buddhist 
idolatries, it has yet much of the spirit of Buddhism, and 
though many Buddhists are  idolators, Buddha himself re- 
buked idolatrous practices. Then, while resembling in some 
points Buddhism, it resembles in others Mahometanism. As to the 
charges of blasphemy brought by the missionaries against Tien-wang, 
we view them as unfounded and foolish. Perhaps we may say that 
there cannot well be blasphemy except where there is the intention t 
blaspheme. Besides, we should allow not a little to the hyperbolical 
language in which Orientals indulge. We cannot assert that Mr. 
Brine’s work will inform our readers about everything connected with 
the Taeping movement, but with its excellent maps and plans it wil! 
furnish them with perhaps as much light as is at present attainable. 
The author has, no doubt, done good service in the Chinese waters, 
and he has done good service, for which we thark him, in writing this 
book, Arricus 
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IMPERIAL ROME. 


A History of the Romans under the Empire. By Cuarres Merivate, 
B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge,. Vol. VII, 
London: Longman and Co, 1862. pp. 636. 


N R. MERIVALE has in this volume brought his work to a 
somewhat unexpected close. He had at one time contemplated 
the continuation of his labours all through that stormy period of the 
world’s history which dates from the days of Commodus to those of 
Constantine, but from various considerations he has now relinquished 
that task, and the reader must still consent to follow the guidance of 
Gibbon. We are now, therefore, enabled to judge of Mr. Merivale’s 
work as a whole; and though it has its faults (as what work of his- 
tory has not), we may safely pronounce it to be a veritable magnum 
opus, well entitled to take rank beside the labours of Gibbon, Grote, 
rnold, Thirlwall, and Milman. Nor is it alone to the scholar that 
these pages will be acceptable. They form no dry and laborious sum- 
mary culled from a variety of sources, and bristling with references 
little likely to interest the general reader. Mr. Merivale has regarded 
the history of the Upper Empire as a whole; and happily his 
profound scholarship has not had the effect of damping an imagina- 
tion sufficiently vivid to give his readers a very lively portraiture of 
the historical personages whom he depicts. In these pages Vespasian 
and Titus, Trajan and Hadrian, are no mere cold abstractions, differ- 
ng chiefly from one another in having donned the purple at different 
dates, but men of flesh and blood, swayed by human passions, and 
often weighed down by an ever increasing conviction that their burden 
was one almost too heavy to bear. It is to be noted, that the histo- 
torian has designedly termed his work the history of the Romans rather 
that of Rome. He has thus termed it, because it was not intended 
to contain only the story of political Rome, but to embody the history 
of civilisation as well as that of arms, of Roman ideas as well as of 
Roman action. Though this plan has, perhaps, hardly been worked 
out in Mr. Merivale’s pages as fully as it might have been, it is im- 
possible to deny that we get from Mr. Merivale’s pen a very inter- 
esting glimpse of the internal condition of the Roman Empire during 
the period of the Upper Empire. 
The author is in one respect fortunate in the portion of Roman 
history which he has undertaken to illustrate in this, the concluding 
volume of his series. It comprehends a space of about one hundred 
and ten years, during which eight emperors held rule, including 
Vespasian and M. Aurelius. With but one exception—that of 
Domitian—all these emperors were in a greater or less degree men of 
sense, vigour, and public spirit. For Domitian, too, Mr. Merivale 
has something exculpatory to say, though he does not attempt to 
rehabilitate his character after the process which Mr. Froude applies 
to Henry VIII. Mr. Merivale holds that the abilities of Domitian 
were of a higher order than they have been generally represented to 
be by historians. This emperor was tried and tempted at an earlier 
age than his brother Titns had been, and, unlike his brother Titus, he 
had not been trained from early youth in those habits of military dis- 
cipline which trained seven out of the eight sovereigns whose 
history is written in these pages, for command, by first teaching them 
how to obey. Mr. Merivale remarks of Domitian: ‘‘ The contradic- 
tions which appear in the career of the prince before us are the same 
we observe in the people generally. Such were his desire for military 
distinction, combined with caprice and timidity in the pursuit of it ; 
his literary tastes and leanings, associated with a jealous impatience 
of the free exercise of letters; his softness and effeminacy of disposi- 
tion, issuing in jealous cruelty ; his love of law and discipline, distorted 
by wanton freaks of tyranny; his mixture of gloomy austerity with 
childish horse-play.” The governor and the governed—at least when 
the governed were such as have just been described—needed to be 
composed of different materials; and it does not require any very 
great stretch of imagination to suppose that under other and happier 
circumstances Domitian might almost have been a pattern monarch, 
though his were not the shoulders to bear the increasing weight of an 
empire whose decay was so swift, and ultimate dissolution so 
inevitable. 
With the Flavian family commenced, as it were. a new era in 
Roman history. Excesses and outrages which had been permitted 
to the “Divine Julii”—triply divine ia the triple union of genius, 
beauty, and birth—were not likely to be permitted to a plebeian like 
Vespasian, of humble birth and unprepossessing appearance. Such an 
intruder into the palace of the Casars must make good government 
supply the place of birthright or divine right, and hope only to retain 
his position as master of the world by showing that the world could 
not well do without him. Vespasian saw this clearly, and smiled 
cynically when flatterers tried to trace the godhead in that homely 
figure and countenance, which the round bald head, thick neck, 
coarse nose, small restless eyes, and broad sensual chin, proved to be 
composed of very ordinary clay. Yet the want of outward graces in 
the Emperor was in a great measure compensated by the vigour and 
excellence of a constitution which fatigue and lengthy military 
service had not weakened. Suetonius notices, apparently with 
some surprise, that Vespasian’s robustness was such that he took no 
further care of his health than to rub his limbs regularly after bathing, 
and to fast once a month periodically. He was called before dawn, 
when he read his letters and dispatches, and admitted his friends to 
his levée. He then transacted business for some hours, drove out, 
and returned for his siesta. After that was over he withdrew to the 








bath, and from thence proceeded to supper, which was with him inva- 
riably a sprightly meal, where, surrounded by his boon companions 
and intimate friends, he joked with a causticity and coarseness which 
saves the modern historian the necessity of repeating any of the imperial 
bons-mots. It must be added, as a proof of the Emperor’s amiability, 
that he took a joke upon himself just as good-humouredly as he dealt 
one out to a friend, and had no objection to any amount of even the 
coarsest Attic salt, though aimed at himself for a butt. Suetonius 
tells his readers that the Emperor’s last effort of cynical witticism was 
coeval with the last moments of his life. Seized with mortal agony, 
and feeling truly that death was now at hand, he whispered to his 
attendants: ‘“‘ Ah! methinks I am now becoming a God.” Laborious 
and anxious as was, in some measure, the life of Vespasian, his labours 
and anxieties were altogether eclipsed by those of other emperors, 
whose lives are recorded in this volume. Certainly there is over- 
whelming testimony that at this time the palace of the Caesars was 
no place for a carpet knight, fond of ease, show, and glitter, to 
sojourn in. 

Vespasian’s memory has been branded with the charge of parsi- 
mony, but Mr. Merivale distinctly shows that a tremendous financial 
crisis was at hand in the Roman world, which was only for a time 
staved off by the unceasing and judicious parsimony of the first 
Flavian emperor. Literature he patronised and endowed with (for 
him) a strange liberality ; but with a liberality which savoured more 
of the coarseness of a camp than of the graceful bounty of Augustus. 
To use Mr. Merivale’s words, ‘“‘ Vespasian could find no happier 
means of patronising letters than by handsome wages paid quarterly.” 
Passing from Vespasian to Titus, Mr. Merivale requests his readers 
to note the completeness with which Titus combined in himself the 
champion of the nobles with the idol of the multitude. The historian 
adds, however, that it was perhaps well for Titus’s fame that he died 
young as have died all those whom the Romans loved: 

He expired on the 13th of September, 81, having not quite completed his 
fortieth year. During the course of his short reign of two years and two 
months, counting from the death of Vespasian, he had religiously observed the 
principle which he had proclaimed on accepting the chief priesthood, that the 
hands of the gods’ first minister should be kept free from any stain of blood. 
No senator, no citizen fell by his orders. The Romans generously affirmed that 
he had committed no crime, and had discharged every duty. When he declared 
on his deathbed there was but one thing of which he repented, they surmised 
that he was anxious about the fate of his countrymen under the sway of his 
brother, and accused himself of weakness in refraining from the punishment of 
Domitian’s repeated intrigues against his life. Such are the soft and gentle 
traits that predominate to the last in this prince’s character, a temper which 
may seem amiable at the outset of an imperial career, and raise hopes in the in- 
experienced ; but which must be regarded with distrust and even with appre- 
hension by those who have learnt the lessons of history. ‘Titus inherited from 
his prudent parent a stable throne and a full treasury: had he lived to exhaust 
the treasury—and his brief career was wantonly improvident—he would soon 
have found his throne shaken, and been driven to acts of repression and tyranny 
which would have blackened his fame with posterity. It would be harsh on a 


. mere guess at future possibilities, to liken him to Nero, from whom he differed, 


as we have seen, in many essential features; nevertheless we may accede to the 
judgment which was finally passed on him by his countrymen, and which 
settled into a maxim with later ages, that he was fortunate in the briefness of 
his power. 

The virtues of the Emperor were constantly exercised, during his 
short reign, in the alleviation of the sufferings of his people. The 
latter portion, especially, of that reign, was made melancholy by a 
succession of national misfortunes. The city was visited by a terrible 
fire, second only to that which took place in the reign of Nero, which 
lasted three days, and laid the capitolin ruins. A pestilence followed, 
the ravages of which were so tremendous that, according to the 
‘‘ Chronicon” of Eusebius, ten thousand persons perished daily for some 
time together. To this account, however, as to all the other Christian 
accounts of Pagan calamities in Roman history, much suspicion 
attaches. Then followed the terrible eruption of Vesuvius which 
overwhelmed the most fertile districts of Campania, and which has 
done so much to increase our knowledge of ancient Roman life by 
embalming, as it were, for modern eyes, the famous cities of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii. Mr. Merivale has examined at length the very 
interesting account given by Pliny the younger, of the great eruption 
of Vesuvius. ; 

In the sixty-fourth chapter of his work, Mr. Merivale gives his 
readers an admirable résumé of the effects on the ‘“ Flavian reaction ” 
on Roman literature. He compares—and many persons will find no 
more interesting pages throughout the whole work—Lucan and 
Silius Italicus; Seneca and Quintilian; Juvenal and Persius ; Statius 
and Ovid; Martial and Horace, &c. He further points out how 
uncritical was the spirit of historical composition at this time, and 
notes that this was coincident with the decline of masculine character 
among the Romans. We may remark that Mr. Merivale seems to us 
somewhat to overrate the genius of Lucan, and decidedly to under- 
rate Tacitus as a man, if not as a writer. The following remarks 
touching the Roman language and literature seem to us well worthy 
of notice : ¢ 

It combines precision with terseness, strength with grace, expressiveness 
With fluency, beyond, as I believe, any other language; and it was upon these 
qualities, accordingly, that the minds of the Romans were fixed, and to the 
attainixent of these their efforts were directed. They became, almost 
without exception, as far as their remains allow us to judge, the most accurate 
speakers and writers of any people in the world. No ingenuity can reduce to 
the logic of syntax all the eccentricities of ischylus and Thucydides among the 
Greeks, while of the best of our own classics there are few perhaps that do not 
abound in grammatical solecisms. But the acutest criticism can hardly detect 
a flaw in the idioms of Cicero or Livy, Virgil or Horace, and even the most care- 
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less of the Latin poets and historians can rarely be convicted of an error in con- 
struction. It is curious, however, to observe how this habitual accuracy 
deserted the Romans when they came to dwell on the substance of things 
instead of the outward modes of expression. To the value of a critical examina- 
tion of facts they seem to have been almost insensible. 


Elsewhere we find an interesting comparision between Greek and 
Roman civilisation : 


The Greeks and Romans were almost i unsteady in tracing the laws of 
physical phenomena, which they empirically observed, and analysing the 
elements of the world around them. ‘Their advance in applied science stopped 
short with the principles of mechanics, in which they doubtless attained great 
practical proficiency. Roman engineering, especially, deserves the admiration 
even of our own times. But the ancients invented no instruments for advancing 
the science of astronomy ; they remained profoundly ignorant of the mysteries 
of chemistry; their medicine, notwithstanding the careful diagnosis of Hippo- 
erates and Galen, could not free itself from connection with the most trivial 
superstitions. ‘The Greeks speculated deeply in ethics and politics; the Romana 
were intelligent students of legal theory and procedure; but neither could dis- 
cover from these elementary sciences the compound ideas of public economy. 
Their principles of commerce and finance were to the last rude and unphiloso- 

hical. They made little advance, at the height of their prosperity and know- 
in the economy of labour and production; they made no provision for the 
support of the increasing numbers to which the human race, under the opera- 
tion of natural laws, ought to have attained. We read of no improvements in the 
common processes of agriculture, none even in the familiar mode of grinding 
cor, none in the extraction and smelting of ores, none in the art of navigation. 
Even in war, to which they so ardently devoted themselves, we find the helmet 
and cuirass, the sword, spear, and buckler, identical in character and almost in 
form, from the siege of Troy to the sack of Rome. Changes in tactics and dis- 
cipline were slight and casual, compelled rather by some change in circumstances 
than spontaneous or scientific. The ancient world had, in short, no versatility, 
no power of adaptation to meet the varying wants of its outward condition. Its 
ideas were not equal to the extension of its material dominion. A little soul 
was lodged in a vast body. 


The symptoms of the decline of the empire in the days of M. 
Aurelius are well analysed, but at far too great length for quotation. 

We will conclude this notice with hoping that Mr. Merivale may 
be spared to enrich the historical department of English literature 
with further contributions. There are still many fresh fields in ancient 
Roman history which will repay cultivation by a skilful workman— 
such as the scholarly and graphic work before us eminently proves Mr. 
Merivale to be. 








A REPORTER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


My Private Note-Book; or, Recollections of an Old Reporter. By 
W. H. Warts. London: Tinsley, Brothers. pp. 306. 


8 te~ VIEW OF LIFE which a man can take from the reporter’s 

table at a metropolitan police-office is not a very extensive one, 
and when on opening this volume we find the “ old reporter” triumph- 
antly expatiating, with much evident satisfaction to himself, upon the 
manifold advantages which a police reporter possesses over all the rest 
of the world, we were irresistibly reminded of the exclamation of a 
Cockney tavern-haunter of great and long experience, who, one even- 
ing, surveying the wide world from the exalted summit of his heap of 
knowledge, delivered this reflection upon the vanity of human 
existence—“ Ah, old fellow ! when I come to think of the bar-parlours 
I've sat in, the wager dinners I’ve eaten, and the gigs I’ve rode in, I 
asks myself, ‘ What is life?” What, indeed? And whatis life to Mr. 
Watts but a series of charges and commitments ; a vast panorama of 
crime, ranging down from murder to a street-row, or from pitch-and- 
toss up to manslaughter? And what divisions are there in the human 
race beyond that which separates those who have been charged from 
those who have not been charged ? 

Mr. Watt tells us of his great personal experience upon the press, 
‘an experience extending dver considerably more than thirty years,” 
during which he has successively fulfilled the positions of reporter, 
editor, and proprietor. He does not tell us in so many words which 
of these three positions he liked the best; but internal evidence 
_— very clearly that he was happiest in that of the reporter. Upon 

1s experience as a proprietor he does not seem to be too fond of 
dwelling, but contents himself merely with observing, in a very signi- 
ficantly mysterious manner, that “It is a position of almost unmixed 
anxiety. Popular favour is somewhat capricious; that which is a 
property one day may become a source of loss the next. It is only 
the long purse that can tide over this state of things. Enough of 
this.” Shall we be wrong in conjecturing that our friend has some- 
time or other had quite enough of it. 

With regard to his experience as an editor, Mr. Watts is much 
more explicit : 

The goal of my ambition when I joined the press, was the editorial chair. I 
found myself suddenly elevated to this position, and my eyes became dis- 
agreeably opened, not to my shortcomings—for the natural presumption of 
youth, and 1 fear, an amount of self-conceit which I mistook for ability, pre- 
vented my vision from being turned in that direction—but to the vast and 
illimitable difficulties that lay before me. 

. The mission which the press then modestly assumed to itself was merely to 
indicate public opinion—practically, I found it created, guided, and controlled 
public opinion. Questions of the highest social and political importance, all of 
which I had settled in my own mind, ina summary way, now presented them- 
selves in a totally different and unexpected aspect, I saw the enormous power 
for good or evil that vested in the editorial “We.” I saw the necessity of 
caution in advocating principles which were the watchwords of my own party, 
and of forbearance in opposing the views and principles of opponents. I dis- 
covered that one side was not all right—the other not at all wrong. I found it was 
essential in one who honestly determined to pursue the right rather than the 
expedient, to examine questions involving important political and social 
changes and consequences carefully on all sides; to master the true principles 
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of a constitution, much talked about, but little understood, before committing 
myself to extreme opinions, 

The discovery of the advantage of knowing something about a 
subject before pretending to treat it must have been very startling, 
and possibly has yet to be made by more than one instructor of the 
people. As for the modern press, Mr. Watts seems to look down 
upon it as having sadly degenerated since his day. It is true that he 
admits it to be no easy matter towrite “‘ an article, currente calamo, on 
one of the passing topics of the day;” but in the very next breath 
he is rather hard upon ‘ certain fast editors of this new era in news- 
paper history ‘on whom he evidently looks with dislike mingled with 
scorn. 

However, as it is neither Mr. Watts the proprietor, nor Mr. Watts 
the editor, who has written this book, but simply Mr. Watts the 
reporter, we shall turn, without further preface, to that pleasant, 
chatty, and really well-informed individual, and, by way of giving 
the reader an idea of his book, shall proceed to quote a few out of 
many equally amusing passages of Mr. Watts’s experience. Here is 
a story of how Horsford, the well-known officer of the Mendicity 
Society, managed to entrap a gambler, whom the police had tried in 
vain to catch red-handed : 


I went to work, but I hada deal of trouble to get hold of any one, they 
were all such artful cards belonging to that crib. However, I managed to find 
out that a cove, who went by the name of Captain McCrae, was the secretary 
to the ‘ Saville Literary Club,’ as the gaming-house was called; that he was 
very fond of flowers, that he was a regular tulip fancier, and that he always 
breakfasted at a coffee-house in Windmill-street. I went to one of our 
governors, who was famous for his hothouse plants, and asked him to let me 
have a few flowers for a morning or two; and having ‘shown him a light,’ he 
told me to come and pick whatever I liked from his conservatory. I gota 
handsome nosegay, not forgetting a few tulips, and then went home and made 
myself look as much like a farmer as possible. I stuck on my nob a broad- 
brimmed low-crowned hat, and togged myself out in blue coat, yellow waist- 
coat, buckskin breeches and top boots, with a stunning big sporting shawl 
round my neck. I went into the coffee-room, and there sat my captain, read- 
ing the paper. I pushed myself into the box where he was, with “ Sarvant, 
sir. Fine fresh growing morning this; bring out the early peas.” 

The Captain wasn’t to be had, so he only gave a kind of grunt, and moved 
up to the window. I shoved my nosegay just before him, and dropped my 
stick with a whack on the table for the waiter. The Captain looked up, and 
was going to say something angrily, when, catching sight of the nosegay, 
he looked at it for a minute. 

‘“‘ Fine flowers those, sir; very fine indeed. Never saw finer tulips in my 
life.” 

‘“‘ Pratty well,” said I. ‘They all comed out of my own garden; and my 
missus makes me bring up a handfull every morning to town for my daughter, 
who’s married, and was always fond of these sort of things.” 

‘¢ Couldn’t shew finer tulips in Covent-garden, or at Chatsworth, I’m sure,” 
said the Captain. ‘‘ It’s a treat only to look at them.” 

I let him admire them as much as he liked, and, having had my breakfast, 
and done as much as I wanted that morning, I bid him good bye. The‘next 
morning I brought a bigger nosegay, with more tulips, and the Captain was on 
to it directly. q ‘ 

‘‘ You seem to take a fancy to my nosegay,” said I, ‘‘and, as it’s big enough 
for two, take half, and welcome.” 

The Captain at first refused, but I made him take half, and we soon got the 
best of friends. I told him as how I came to town to see ‘‘ Lunnun sights,” and, if 
he'd like to take a run down to my place, I’d give him a real “ nigger-head ” 
tulip root and a shake-down. I went on in this way for about a week, by 
which time the Captain and me got as thick as thieves. I thought it about 
time to bring matters to a close, as I had shelled out a lot of tin, so I told him 
the next morning that I was going back to my farm, for I'd seen everything in 
London I wanted to see except one thing which I meant to see that night— 
that I meant to have just one rattle at the dice; that I'd got a friend to admit 
me to Davis's, and, if he’d go with me, I’d stand the racket, but I wouldn’t drop 
more than a fi’pund note. t 

The Captain advised me not to go near Davis, for I should be sure to be 
robbed, he said; but, as he did a little now and then in “ shaking the elbow ” 
himself, he would take me to a friend’s house, where | might play or look on, 

just asI pleased. I made an engagement to meet him in the evening, and about 
eleven o’clock I went with him to “‘ the Saville,” where, after giving the pass to 
the porter—the porter who let us in—I was told I might come whenever I liked, 
by merely saying to the porter that I was the Captain’s friend. We went up- 
stairs, and found only about half-a-dozen in a room which had a hazard table 
and a roulette board all ready. I stopped an hour, till about twenty more came 
in and play then began. I took a “likeness ” of everyone there, especially the 
bankers, the croupiers, and the bonnets, that I might know’em again when I 
wanted ’em. When I left I started off to the station, and gave the superin- 
tendent a history of what I had done. It was arranged to make the attack 
the next night—a body of constables was to meet quietly at a public-house in 
Sidney’s-alley, and, when the clock struck twelve, come out, and break in with- 
out further notice. 1 went to “ the Saville” about half-past eleven o’clock, and 
was admitted immediately. When the clock struck I heard a sudden bustle below. 
A bell was set ringing furiously, and instantly all the players stopped in dismay. 
The porter rushed up, and hollo’d out that the police had forced the first door, 
and would be in the room in less than a minute. Cards, dice, cloth, and 
the roulette table, were piled up in a jiffey, and put into a basket. The 
gas-lamp was instantly drawn down, and, by a turn of the screw, with 
it came also the rose, showing a place in the ceiling large enough to hold the 
basket, which was placed in it hastily, and the gas-lamp pushed up to its usual 
osition. 

‘ “* Look after the bank,” says the Captain, “ the police will be sure to search 
us. I'll take charge of the gold, and my country friend here will take care 
of the notes. Here’s 150/—one fifty, and ten tens, It won’t look so dark if 
the notes are found in your possession.” 

I collared the swag, and promised faithfully to take the greatest care of 
it. The gamblers then put wine and glasses on the table, pulled out cigars, 
and drawing chairs, sat round the table, as if they were only a friendly 
smoking and drinking party. The police, with Beresford at their head, soon 
made their appearance. The Captain pretended to be indignant at the visit, 
and insisted on knowing what the police had come for. The superintendent 
told him he had a warrant to search the house, as a common gambling- 
house. 





“Search, and be ——. No, I won’t swear,” says the Captain, who affected 
to be a towering rage, ‘I'll go to work in another way. I'll bring an action for 
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trespass. This is a private club for smoking and literary conversation. These 
gentlemen are authors, every one of them literary men, who come here to 
study.” 

“All right, Captain,” said the superintendent. ‘I don’t see your library, 
however; but I’ve a friend here who, I dare say, can show me where your 
keep your books (the flash word for a pack of cards). Come Bill,” said he, 
giving me anod, “let those literary gentlemen see that, instead of smoking 
cigars, they should have smoked you.” 

The Captain looked at me with a face as long as his arm. 

“The d——l! What the countryman anose! A pretty flat I’ve been.” 

‘‘Never mind, Captain,” said I: “‘ you’re welcome to the missus’s flowers, 
and my nigger-head tulip—when you get it; but I’m sorry you can’t have 
a day’s shooting this season at my farm, as I’m afeared you wont be out of 
quod.” 
me Hand over my money,” said he. 

“Oh, yes, when we get before the beak to-morrow. The money, till then, 
will be safe enough with me.” 

Six-and-twenty were taken to the station-house; and the next morning 
three were fined the full penalty of 100/. a-piece ; the others were let off with 
a tive-pounder. 


surglars and ‘‘ fences” occupy many pages of Mr. Watts’s Note- 
book, and there are some very telling stories of the courage and 
daring exhibited by individual police-officers. His favourite heroes 
of this kind are Inspector Gray and Sam Furzeman, the St. Giles’s 
watchman. Gray, when in the ranks of “ the force” was so fortunate 
as to bring home to the culprit a robbery at the Russian Embassy 
which had baffled the most experienced detectives, and he was conse- 
sequently advanced to the inspectorship at the recommendation of 
Baron Brunow. Sam Furzeman was a constable of gigantic strength 
und undaunted courage. Mr. Watts once had a striking opportunity 
of witnessing the prowess of this Anteus of the police. He had 
gone to “study life” ina St. Giles’s “ken,” when a “ shindy” was 
kicked up : 

The raffle went on pretty well until a big beetle-browed fellow with a 
Munster visage came in and shouldered a passage to a table already crowded, 
but at which he forced his way into a place. Scowling looks were directed to 
him from all sides. Muttered oaths in Irish were heard, but all were dis- 
regarded. The fellow without ceremony laid hold of the quart pot out of which 
the party, on whom he had intruded, were drinking beer, and defiantly emptied 
it ata draught. A roaras if so many human devils had broken loose was 
raised in all parts of the room. Instantly the gas was turned off, and a fearful 
scene of riot took place. The Munster man now laying hold of the quart pot, 
struck right and left, prostrating all who came within the sweep of his powerful 
arm, and several soon fell covered with hideous gashes on the skull. I tried to 
get away, but found two gigantic Irishmen had placed their backs against 
the door, and with their iron-shod shoes kicked savagely at every one who 
attempted to quit the place. My position was anything but a pleasant one, 
especially as the fighting became general and indiscriminate. Some got 
under the tables, some under the benches, to protect themselves. Luckily a 
big fellow close to me received a blow from one of the legs of the table, 
which had been broken off to serve as a shillelagh, and he fell against me 
senseless, shielding me with his huge body, which I took care to keep between 
myself and danger. This scene continued for about ten minutes in all its 
fury, when in a minute it became hushed as if by magic. I heard the name 
of ‘Sam Furzeman ” whispered, and in another minute the door was driven 
in and the two fellows hurled into the middle of the floor. A tall man walked 
right into the room, and fixing his eyes on the fellow who had occasioned 
the disturbance, called out in a strong, resolute voice, 

“Come out, Mick Cassidy.” 

‘* I'd like to see anny dozen of you thry to take me out,” said the fellow, 
raising the quart pot menacingly. 

The words were hardly out of his lips before the weapon was twisted from 
his grasp, and he was seized by the neck and actually torn over benches and 
tables by Furzeman, for it was the redoubtable St. Giles’s constable who had 
come on the scene of action, The fellow was a powerful man and struggled 
desperately, but he was like a child in the hands of his captor, and though he 
bit, kicked, and fought with desperation, clinging to everything he could lay 
hands on, he never succeeded in delaying for a moment his onward progress 
to the watch-house, which was situated at one end of the Coalyard. 


Some of Mr, Watts’s revelations are rather startling. Two elegant 
shoplifters, a male and a female, had been convicted, and the police- 
officer, Clements, who had charge of the case, concludes his narrative 
of it to Mr. Watts with the following disclosure : 


“Tt could have made a rare good thing by this affair,” said Clements, “ had I 
listened to the offers that were made to me to ‘stall off’ the principal witnesses. 
The prisoners, especially the lady, had friends amongst the highest nobility, 
and everything was done that was possible to get them off, but there were one 
or two ugly customers among the prosecutors, and it was in vain to hope that 
the evidence would break down in their cases. I could not make out for some 
time how it was that the prisoners appeared to have so little care about the 
result of the proceedings against them, but I had a suspicion.” 

‘** And what was that suspicion ?” said I. 

“T cannot quite inform you,” said Clements; “but this I can swear to, that 
three days after the conviction I met both prisoners walking about the streets of 
London.”’ 

‘Do you mean to say,” said I, “that, after being sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation, they were allowed to make their escape from prison ?” 

‘‘] mean to say nothing of the sort,” replied Clements. “I only say that 
they had good friends at court. They knew too much, and the noble lord who 
was the lady’s friend is supposed to have exercised his influence on their behalf. 
But the fact is just as I have stated; they were at liberty in a few days, and 
both in Paris, not a pin the worse, a week after conviction.” 

Mr. Watts’s stories are not all of thieves and ruffians. His expe- 
riences of London have given him an insight into some things beyond 
the actual bar of the court. He has a few good stories of the prize- 
ring, and there is a story of a fashionble tailor’s career, narrated by 
himself, which we should like to have quoted but for its length. His 
own adventures have also been very various; for, in addition to the 
triple character of reporter, editor, and proprietor, he once made a 
desperate attempt to become an actor. Those who wish to learn how 
it fared with him must be referred to the book itself. 

As a reporter of great experience, Mr. Watts must be too well 
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acquainted with the value of accuracy to feel offended with us for 
pointing out that a little more care in seeing his work through the 
press would have saved it from some obvious blemishes. As examples 
of carelessness, we would point out a slight uncertainty about the 
identity of a certain ‘‘ captain” of a gang of reporters mentioned in 
pages 37, 38, and 39. First of all, we are told that “ the captain of 
the liners was one Tom Conroy,” but, on turning over the leaf, we 
find that Tom Conroy is a gentleman rather too much addicted to 
strong potations to take the command of anything, and that the 
‘captain ” is somebody else. Again, at pages 45 and 51, Mr. Watts 
tells us that he was invited to the Mansion House to meet “ Her 
Majesty’s Ministers ;” but at page 52 he tells of a little mistake which 
he made upon the occasion, whereby he managed to offend ‘* His 
Majesty’s Master of the Horse.” To be sure, Mr. Watts reiterates 
his claim over and over again to be considered a very venerable 
member of the press ; but his experiences can hardly date so far back 
as the reign of Queen Mary, which is the most recent period at which 
such an official meeting could have been possible. Again, there ap- 
pears to have been a trifling arithmetical blunder in the calculation of 
his winnings at the Mansion House rubber. A treble, single, and the 
rub against a treble, at shilling points and ten shillings the rub, with 
four pounds of bets, would make 41. 13s., not 47.15s. These, however, 
are but minor matters; and but for Mr. Watts’s rather obtrusive asser- 
tion of his merits as *‘ an old press man,” we should never have thought 
of pointing to such minute holes as these in his coat. Having thus 
eased our critical bile, we can afford to conclude pleasantly by shaking 
Mr. Watts very heartily by the hand, and assuring him that he has 
managed to extract from his note-book as amusing a collection of 
anecdotes as we have met with for many a long day. Let us hope 
that the said note-hook has yet within iis ample pages virgin stores 
that are yet unrifled, and that Mr. Wattts will not be long before he 
gives us another taste of his rough but fruity quality. 








LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 
Lady Audley’s Secret. By M. E. Brappox, Author of “Aurora 

Floyd.” London: Tinsley Brothers. 

“JF JAVE YOU READ ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET?’” is 

now as frequent an inquiry as ‘‘ Whether we had seen ‘ Lord 
Dundreary 2’ was three months ago. These popularities are strange 
facts to meditate upon; and to account for them would be next to 
impossible. The theatre-going English public has manifested intense 
delight in witnessing, for more than a hundred nights, an English 
Lord represented, not even as a fool—but lower still—as an idiot ; 
and now, the book before us, where the heroine is a murderess, a 
bigamist, and an incendiary, has run through five editions in as many 
weeks. , ; : 

We pride ourselves upon being an aristocratic nation, and yet we 
laugh over, and thoroughly enjoy, the sad spectacle’ of Mr. Sothern’s 
impersonation of a British nobleman; we vaunt ourselves over our 
Continental neighbours upon the superiority of the moral tendency of 
our light literature. Strange contradiction! those whom it is a part 
of our political creed to uphold, the mass of the English people love 
to see degraded to the lowest specimens of humanity ; and no sooner 
does a new novel issue from the press, where the principal character is 
a beautiful woman, with an atrocious, devilish disposition, such as 
none among us ever met with, or few of us have even dreamed of, 
than the book is anxiously sought after and greedily devoured. And 
when the idiot has been laughed at, and the three volumes closed, we 
ask ‘ What the better men are we foreither?” Has the spectacle 
been the means of elevating our thoughts to what is true and noble 
in humanity? On the contrary, it has degraded them. Have we, 
by following the criminal course of a beautiful women s life, gained 
one step in either our moral or intellectual progress ! Far from it— 
we have retrograded. But this epidemic will surely be a fleeting one ; 
we are made of better stuff and more healthy materials than to suffer 
under it long. The public taste, let us hope, will soon have a surfeit, 
and then resume its sounder tone. But the worst and most sad feature 
of its case is, that many of the best novelists of our day are pandering 
to feed these morbid tendencies—and for this reason we regret the more 
to see Miss Braddon joining their ranks and marching in their course. 
For theauthoress of “ Lady Audley’sSecret” is far from beinga mediocre 
writer. This production of hers bears evidence to great ability, and talent 
ofno mean order. The tale is eminently a fascinating one, despite its 
crave defects, and fascination is one of the greatest charms in works 
of fiction. German novel readers delight in a romance in which they 
are so deeply interested that they find it impossible to lay aside = 
book until they know the fate of the principal characters concerne 
in it. And this is the case with “ Lady Audley’s Secret.” Although 
we assure ourselves over and over again that no such creature as the 
heroine ever existed, that the whole fabric is an exaggeration and 
the events altogether impossible, still we are deeply interested in 
her fate; the hunting element within us is aroused, and we cannot 
rest until we know her end. Yet when it is over and we begin to 
consider the principal incidents round which the chief a 
centred, we remember that they cannot lay claim to originality. ae 
Audley with her diabolical acts and golden curls, very strongly dl 
sembles Mr. Sala’s Florence Armytage, both in her charms and in ve 
vices; the substitution of a dead for a living woman, and a false 
heading to a tombstone, recall to us forcibly an incident in =. 
Wilkie Collins's ‘Woman in White.” Like the “Seven Sons 1 
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Mammon” and the “* Woman in White, we have here incident upon 
incident related in the most easy and attractive manner; we have a 
complete series of what it is the fashion to call “ sensation scenes,” 
through which the reader’s attention never for an instant flags. Pity 
it is that the authoress has not used her indisputable ability for novel 
writing with a higher aim and a better purpose. The more we recog- 
nise her gifts the more deeply do we deplore what we consider the 
misuse of it. But, while deploring it, we do not lose sight of the fact 
that, in pursuing the track which raised others to popularity, the 
temptation to do so was strong. The novel reading public has a keen 
relish just now for young and beautiful heroines who commit murders, 
forgeries, and all other atrocities, Enterprising publishers know this, 
and pay unprecedented sums for the wherewith to feed these morbid 

appetites ; but if Miss Braddon’s ambition leads her to hope for a 

more lasting fame, such as her talents fully entitle her to, we counsel 

her to walk upon a broader and safer road with steadier and less 
exaggerated steps. 

The story she now gives to us isa strange, improbable one. A 
warm-hearted impulsive young guardsman marries the penniless 
daughter of a drunken naval lieutenant who had retired on half pay. 
This daughter is described as strangely beautiful, with soft blue 
eyes and “shimmering, feathery golden curls.” Her fascinations were 
felt by every one she came in contact with, and ‘wherever she went 
she seemed to take joy and brightness with her.” No wonder the 
young guardsman is captivated so quickly. But not so his father, 
who had never seen her. He refuses to have anything more to do 
with his son after his imprudent marriage ; so the commission is sold, 
the money soon spent, and when the last shilling is neared, taunts 
and reproaches are heard from the beautiful lips of the young wife. 
In despair, George Talboys, the upbraided husband, rushes off to the 
gold fields of Australia, and in three years realises a handsome for- 
tune. He returns full of love and joy and hope, only to read his 
wife’s death in the Times, and to visit her grave in the quiet church- 
yard at Ventnor. But she is not dead, and soon the reader recog- 
nises her in the brilliant Lady Audley-—the wife of a rich old baronet, 
who dotes on her, and surrounds her with more than princely magni- 
ficence. George Tulboys recognises her, too; circumstances bring 
them face to face, and she deliberately murders him—at least she 
intends to do so, for she throws him down a well in her own grounds. 
How little this foul deed troubles her light spirit may be seen from 
her behaviour on the same evening : 

Still my lady’s pretty musical prattle ran on as merrily and continuously as 

the babble of some brook; and still Roberts thoughts wandered, in spite of him- 
self, to George Talboys. 
__ He thought of him hurrying down to Southampton by the mail train to see 
his boy. He thought of him ashe had often seen him spelling over the shipping 
advertisements in the Zimes, looking for a vessel to take him back to Australia. 
Once he thought of him with a shudder, lying cold and stiff at the bottom of 
some shallow stream, with his dead face turned towards the darkening sky. 

Lady Audley noticed his abstraction, and asked him what he was thinking of. 

“ George Talboys,” he answered, abruptly. 

She gave a little nervous shudder. 

_ “Upon my word,” she said, ‘you make me quite uncomfortable by the way 
in which you talk of Mr. Talboys. One would think that something extra- 
ordinary had happened to him.” 

“God forbid! But I cannot help feeling uneasy about him.” 

Later in the evening Sir Michael asked for some music, and my lady went to 
the piano. Robert Audley strolled after her to the instrument to turn over the 
leaves of her music; but she played from memory, and he was spared the 
trouble his gallantry would have imposed upon him. 

_He carried a pair of lighted candles to the piano, and arranged them conve- 
niently for the pretty musician. She struck a few chords, and then wandered 
lato a pensive sonata of Beethoven’s. . It was one of the many paradoxes in 
her character, that love of sombre and melancholy melodies, so opposite to her 
gay, frivolous nature. ‘ 

tobert Audley lingered by her side, and as he had no occupation in turning 
over the leaves of her music, he amused himself by watching her jewelled white 
bands gliding softly over the keys, with the lace sleeves dropping away from 
her graceful arched wrists. He looked at her pretty fingers one by one; this 
one glittering with a ruby heart; that encoiled by an emerald serpent ; and 
about them ail a starry glitter of diamonds. From the fingers his eyes wan- 
dered to the rounded wrists; the broad, flat, gold bracelet upon her right wrist 
dropped over her hand, as she executed a rapid passage. She stopped abruptly 
to rearrange it; but before she could do so, Robert Audley noticed a bruise 
upon her delicate skin. 

“You have hurt your arm, Lady Audley,” he exclaimed. 

She hastily replaced the bracelet. : 

“It is nothing,” she said. “I am unfortunate in having a skin which the 
slightest touch bruises.” 

She went on playing, but Sir Michael came across the room to look into the 
matter of the bruise upon his wife’s pretty wrist. 

“What is it, Lucy?” he asked; ‘‘ and how did it happen ?” 

“ How foolish you all are to trouble yourselyes about anything so absurd !” 
said Lady Audley, laughing. ‘I am rather absent in mind, and amused 
myself a few days ago by tying a piece of ribbon round my arm so tightly, 
that it left a bruise when I removed it.” : 

“Hum!” thought Robert. ‘My lady tells little childish white lies; the 
bruise is of a more recent date than a few days ago; the skin has only just 
begun to change colour.” . 

Sir Michael took the slender wrist in his strong hand. 

‘‘ Hold the candles, Robert,” he said, “ and let us look at this poor little arm.” 

It was not one bruise, but four slender, purple marks, such as might have 
been made by the four fingers ot a powerful hand that had grasped the delicate 
wrist a shade too roughly. A narrow ribbon, bound tightly, might have left 
Some such marks, it is true, and my lady protested once more that, to the best 
of her recollection, that must have been how they were made. 

Across one of the faint purple marks there was a darker tinge, as if a ring 
bs on one of these strong and cruel fingers had been ground into the tender 

“Tam sure my lady must tell white lies,” thought Robert, “for I can’t 


believe the story of the ribbon.” 


Robert Audley, the great friend of George Talboys, and nephew 
to Sir Michael Audley, suspects his beautiful childish aunt. Lazy 
man though he be, he traces out her antecedents, and in the end 
unmasks her, although she attempts to murder him also, by setting 
fire, in the dead of the night, to the inn where he is sleeping. She 
makes her own confession to her husband when she finds there is no 
possibility of escape from detection; but she remains a hardened 
beautiful sinner to the last. When her game was lost, and on the 
night of her confession, there is no change in her selfish sensuous 
nature. We read of her: 


My lady slept. Through that long wiater night she slept soundly. Criminals 
have often so slept their last sleep upon earth; and have been found in the grey 
morning slumbering peacefully by the gaoler who came to wake them. 

The game had been played and lost. I donot think that my lady had thrown 
away a card, or missed the making of a trick which she might by any possi- 
bility have made; but her opponent’s hand had been too powerful for her, and 
he had won. 

She was more at peace now than she had ever been since that day—so soon 
after her second marriage—on which she had seen the announcement of the 
return of George Talboys from the gold-fields of Austria. She might rest now, 
for they now knew the worst of her. There were no new discoveries to be made. 
She had flung the horrible burden of an almost unendurable secret off her 
shoulders, and her selfish sensuous nature resumed its mastery of her. She 
slept, peacefully nestled in her downy bed, under the soft mountain of silken 
coverlet, and in the sombre shade of the green velvet curtains. She had ordered 
her maid to sleep on a low couch in the same room, and she had also ordered 
that a iamp should be kept burning all night. 

Not that I think she had any fear of shadowy visitations in the still hours of the 
night. She wa3 too thoroughly selfish to care very much for anything that could 
not hurt her, and she had never heard of a ghost doing any actual and palpable 
harm. She had feared Robert Audley, but she feared him no longer. He had 
done his worst ; she knew that he could do no more without bringing everlasting 
disgrace upon the name he venerated. 

“They'll put me away somewhere, I suppose,” my lady thought, “‘ that is the 
worst they can do for me.” 

She looked upon herself as a species of state prisoner, who would have to be 
taken good care of; a second Iron Mask, who must be provided for in some com- 
fortable place of confinement. She abandoned herself to a dull indifference. 
She had lived a hundred lives within the space of the last few days of her 
existence; and she had worn out her capacity for suftering—for a time at least. 

She took a cup of strong green tea, and a few delicate fragments of toast the 
next morning with the same air of quiet relish common to condemned creatures 
who eat their last meal, while the gaolers look on to see that they do not bite 
fragments off the crockery, or swallow the teaspoon, or do any other violent act 
tending to the evasion of Mr. Jack Ketch. She ate her breakfast, and took her 
morning bath, and emerged, with with perfumed hair, and in the most exqui- 
sitely careless of morning toilets, from her luxurious dressing-room. She looked 
round at all the costly appointments of the room with a yearning lingering gaze 
before she turned to leave it; but there was not one tender recollection in her 
mind of the man who had caused the furnishing of the chamber, and who in 
every precious toy that was scattered about in the reckless profusion of magnifi- 
cence, had laid before her a mute evidence of his love. My lady was thinking 
how much the things had cost, and how painfully probable it was that the 
luxurious apartment would soon pass out of her possession. 

She looked at herself in the cheval-glass before she left the room. A long 
night’s rest had brought back the delicate rose-tints of her complexion, and the 
natural lustre of her blue eyes. That unnatural light which had burned so fear- 
fully the day before had gone, and my lady smiled triumphantly as she contem- 
plated the reflection of her beauty. The days were gone in which her enemies 
could have branded her with white-hot irons, and burned away the loveliness 
which had done such mischief. Whatever they did to her, they must leave her 
her beauty, she thought. At the worst they were powerless to rob her of that. 

The March day was bright and sunny, with a cheerless sunshine, certainly. 
My lady wrapped herself in an Indian shawl—a shawl that had cost Sir Michael 
a hundred guineas. I think she had an idea that it would be well to wear this 
costly garment; so that if hustled suddenly away, she might carry at least one 
of her possessions with her. Remember how much she had perilled for a fine 
house and gorgeous furniture, for carriages and horses, jewels and laces; 
and do not wonder if she clung with a desperate tenacity to gauds and gew- 
gaws in the hour of her despair. If she had been Judas she would have held to 
her thirty pieces of siver to the last moments of her shameful life. 

Her excuse for her conduct is that she is mad, that she inherits the 
taint of insanity from her mother, which fact, in truth, is Lady 
Audley’s secret. In the end, her husband, George Talboys, turns up, 
although how he managed to get ont of the deep well with a broken 
arm is a mystery which is not solved for the reader’s benefit. This is, 
of course, but a brief, imperfect outline of the story. Let us hope, as 
we believe, that the heroine is an impossibility. But there are other 
characters in the book which are life-like, and are drawn admirably. 
Robert Audley, the indolent barrister, too indolent to hold a brief, 
shaking off his lethargic nature, learning that the game of life was not 
in his hands alone, rousing himself to energetic action through love 
for his friend; his is truly a masterly portrait. Here Miss Braddon 
shows that she possesses a clear insight into human nature ; she causes 
him to possess conflicting and contrasting qualities, and makes his life 
full of the inconsistencies which constitute a part of most of our daily 

lives. The scene, too, on the deck of the vessel, when “Seorge Tal- 





boys is returning home triumphantly with his hardly-earned gold, 
with not a cloud or doubt troubling his hopeful mind, or casting a 
shadow over the future. He pours forth his happy tale of love and 
success to a poor governess who had been in Australia for fifteen 
years, and was also homeward bound, to marry the man she has been 
engaged to through all that weary time. Much watching and waiting 
had brought distrust and doubt with them, and the poor governess 
looked not on the future so brightly and hopefully as did her joyous- 
hearted, trusting fellow-passenger. By degrees her doubting spirit 
steals subtly over his bright heart, and he becomes sad. It is but a 
sketch, but one that a master hand might be justly proud of. The 
book throughout abounds in evidences of great talent ; these, doubt- 








less, make us hypercritical and jealous for future productions. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
S IS USUAL AT THIS SEASON, a large number of story-books 
and other children’s books have been published, written with the 
special intent to instruct as well as to amuse the youthful mind, and “ got 
up” quite regardless of expense, as far as illustration, typography, and 
pretty bindings are concerned. 

The Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. By Tuomas Hoop. 
(Griffith and Farrar).—This is a capital child’s book, and is full of fun 
and of good and innocent humour. With great ingenuity, Mr. Hood has 
taken a large number of well-known nursery rhymes and has com- 
mingled them into what he appropriately terms “a rhyming rigmarole.” 
The drama opens with “Jack and Jill,” whose misfortunes are quaintly 
related. Jack and Jill marry and have one child, who 


Solemnly stared with each big blue eye; 
And so she was christened Little Bo-Peep. 


Jack and Jill die, and their orphan is confided to the care of Cross-Patch, 


her maternal aunt, who treated her badly, and set her to mind the sheep. 
Poor Bo-Peep is dreadfully teased by the boys, and above all by Little 
Boy Blue. By this time the reader will begin te understand how Mr. 
Hood has used our dear old friends the nursery rhymes. The illustrations 
are excellent, and full of humour. Above all, commend us to that capital 
one in which Little Bo-Peep is marching through the fields evidently 
unconscious of having lost her sheep; the Sparrow is perched upon a twig 
over her head taking deliberate aim with his bow and arrow at poor 
Cock Robin ; in the foreground, the butterfly is in the very act of 
waltzing with the grasshopper, and far in the distance is the Little Man, 
with his little gun over his shoulder, racing away at a famous rate to 
overtake the little duck as it sails merrily along the pond. 

Nursery Fun: The Little Folks Picture Bock, By CuarLes BENNETT. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—Here is another delightful child’s book by a 
humourist whose name should now be dear to children. Books like those 
of Mr. Bennett have an educational function; they educate a child’s wit. 
Look at this ‘ One, two, three, four, five, all alive””—and not only alive, 
but brimfull of the most rollicking fun; and then that splendid pair of 
parrots, so earnestly engaged in talking scandal: ‘I heard him say so, I 
assure you,” saysone. “Did you, indeed ?” quoth the other, “then I'm 
very sorry to hear it; but it is no more than I have always expected ; 
and so I tell you.” But these things must be seen to be appreciated, and 
it is enough for us to assure every papa, mamma or “ Uncle George ” 
whom it may concern that Mr. Bennett's ‘Nursery Fun” really fulfils 
the promise of its title, and will be greeted with shouts of welcome in any 
nursery in the kingdom. 

Miracles of Nature and Marvels of Art. Sketches and Narratives of 
Interest and Information. With numerous illustrations. (Dean and Son. 
pp. 288.)—This volume contains some very readable accounts of the great 
marvels of nature and art, and is intended to instil into the minds of the 
voung some idea of the most remarkable among the wonderful works of 
God, and of the feats achieved by that most wonderful of all His works, 
the human mind. Here we have an account of the railway, the electric 
telegraph, Niagara, the Great Wall of China, the amphitheatre of Verona, 
Eddystone Lighthouse, and many other similar marvels. The illustrations 
are well executed; but we would observe that that which is supposed to 
represent the Maélstrom is entirely fictitious, or, at any rate, that it does 
not faithfully depict anything now existing on the coast of Norway. 

The Wild Man of the West: a Tale of the Rocky Mountains. By 
R. M. Batiantyne. With Illustrations by Zwecker. (Routledge, 
Warne, and Routledge. pp. 408.)—A healthy book of adventure of the 
kind most welcome to high-hearted boys—plenty of hunting, fighting, 
buffaloes, redskins, and so on. The illustrations are spirited. 

My Grandmother's Budget of Stories and Songs. By Frances FREELING 
Broperir. With Illustrations by her Brother Toomas Hoop. (Griffith 
and Farran. pp. 200.)—This is not the first time that the children of 
“Tom Hood” have made their joint appearance before the public in the 
department of nursery literature. Many a group of little ones has shouted 
with laughter at the wonderful and highly humorous adventures of 
‘* Little Piggy.” Here we have an agreeable medley of little stories and 
songs supposed to be inherited from “ My Grandmother,” the last of a 
race who could make cherry pie in perfection, and who “ beguiled the 
time while that ambrosial pie was acquiring a delicate hue in the oven by 
tale and song.” The tales and songs are very charmingly written, and 
Mr. Hood's pencil supplies an excellent accompaniment to the productions 
of his sister’s pen. 

Clarissa; or, the Mervyn Inheritance. A Book for Young Ladies. By 
Anne Bowman. Illustrated by J. A. Pasquier. (Routledge. pp. 411.)— 
The wholesome object of this story is to enforce the moral that “ sweet 
are the uses of adversity.” The motto chosen by the authoress is supplied 
by the touching lines of Wordsworth: 

God for His service needeth not proud work of human skill ; 

They please Him both who labour most to do in peace His will. 
Clarissa is born to the expectation of fortune, but has to suffer the pangs 
of poverty from the miscarriage of a will. Eventually, however, all comes 
right in the end, Clarissa makes a happy marriage, and is enabled to con- 
clude her story with this pious thought: ‘“ May He who has mercifully 
protected us in our adversity now give us grace in our prosperity ‘to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with God.’” Mr. Pasquier’s 
illustrations are vigorous and to the purpose, reminding us somewhat of 
Mr. Millais in style. 

Dick Rodney ; or, the Adventures of an Eton Boy. By James Grant. 
Illustrated by Keeley Halswelle. (Routledge. pp. 436.)—Mr. Grant is 
an old and much-loved contributor to boy literature, and his Eton boy 
seems, so far as pluck goes, and the variety of the adventures which he 
encounters, quite equal to any of his other heroes. Dick Rodney goes 
to sea, and encounters all those terrible accidents and ’scapes which only 
happen to wonderful boys like him. The demon of the book is a certain 
inhabitant of the Havanna, named Antonio el Cubano—a wretch who, 
after a score of murderous deeds, and an equal number of marvellous 
escapes, dies a horrible death by the garotte. The illustrations by Mr. 
Halswelle are of more than ordinary merit, and are executed with great 








spirit. The name is new to us; unless, indeed, it be identical with that 
of Mr. Keeley Haswell, whose name and pencil were formerly not un- 
familiar to us. 

The Story of Cervantes; who was a Scholar, a Poet, a Soldier, a Slave 
among the Moors, and the Author of “ Don Quixote.” By AmeEtIA B, 
Epwarps. With six Illustrations. (Routledge. pp. 240.)— ‘The career 
of the celebrated Cervantes, one of the foremost figures in Spanish 
literature, is as eventful as that of Benvenuto Cellini. It is well told 
here by Miss Edwards, asa lesson to boys of what may be done by aclever 
brain and an adventurous mind. 

Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual: an Original Miscellany of Entertaining 
Literature. Edited by Epmunp RovutLepGce. With nearly 100 illustra- 
tions. (Routledge. pp. 704.)—This, as the title-page tells us, is indeed 
a miscellany. The first thing we recognise on opening its pages, is Mr. 
Ballantyne’s story of “The Wild Man of the Rocky Mountains,” illustra- 
tions and all; so that here we have Mr. Ballantyne’s story and a great deal 
more besides. There is another excellent story entitled ‘‘ The Ghost of 
Bob Bowser’s Dog,” by Mr. Thomas Miller; a well-written series of 
“ Rambles through the International Exhibition,” by Mr. Edmund Rout- 
ledge himself; the “Story of Cervantes,” by Amelia B. Edwards, also 
previously noticed; with pleasant papers on “Domestic Pets,” by the 
Rev. J. G. Wood; on athletic games and sports by writers evidently com- 
petent to deal with such subjects, besides a great deal of miscellaneous 
matter. The illustrations are numerous and well-executed ; the frontis- 
piece an agreeable photographic portrait of the Prince of Wales , the 
binding of that handsome livery of red and gold which is the recognised 
clothing of the boy’s own book. 








CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

Indian Fables. From the Sanscrit of the Hitopadesa. Translated and Illu- 
minated in Colours, from the original designs by FLorence ITacoms. 
Chromo-lithographed by W. R Tymms. (Day and Son).—This gorgeous 
little volume does credit to all concerned in its production, from the trans- 
lator and original designer down to the printer, for a more beautiful 
specimen of typography, or one more worthy of that noble tree of ancient 
literature of which the Hitopadesd is so venerable a branch, it would be 
impossible to imagine. It is dedicated by the translator to Sir Charles 
Wood. In her preface Florence Jacomb states that, in making her 
selection, she has avoided the fables which have been already rendered into 
English by Sir William Jones, Sir Charles Wilkins, and Mr. Francis 
Johnson; at the same time, she hints that their translations failed to 
attract as much attention as was due to them, presumably for want of 
something special to attract attention to them, which something she 
seems to think she has secured for her own translations, in the beautiful 
illustrations and illuminations with which she has adorned her letter- 
press. She closes her preface with a hope that “some readers, touched, 
perchance, by the quaint wit of the Dialogues, and the curious personages 
introduced, may be induced to commence for themselves the study 
of the noble language in which they have been handed down to us.” 
The fables translated here are contained in the first chapter of the 
Hitopadesd “on the Acquisition of Friends.” The story is, that Sudar- 
sana, king of a city called Pataliputra, on the banks of the Bhagirutha, 
being much distressed in mind by the ignorance and wickedness of his 
sons, caused an assembly of pundits to be called. These when they came, 
related various anecdotes bearing upon the virtues of justice, truth, 
prudence, and the like, until the young princes, either wearied or 
delighted by these tales, cried out: ‘“‘We are delighted with your 
teaching! may your wishes be accomplished.” The translation of these 
instructive fables is effected in a clear, quaint, humorous style, which no 
doubt serves to give an excellent idea of the flavour of the original. The 
volume is printed on twenty-eight leaves of very thick or cardboard paper, 
printed only on one side. There are twelve beautiful scenes of Indian life, 
richly printed in chromo-lithography, and each page is bordered with an 
illumination of colours and gold, each differing from the other. The designs 
are of different kinds of Indian herbs and flowers, very carefully drawn 
and tastefully grouped. From among these we could select for special 
commendation, the beautiful designs of palms, and also the ferns. The 
volume is bound in green and gold, and if the outer design had been re- 
peated on both sides of the book, we should have pronounced it to be a 
perfect gem. 

Aphorisms of the Wise and Good—Illuminated by Samuer SraNespy. 
(London: Griffith and Farran).—This is another of the beautiful little 
illuminated gift-books which Mr. Stanesby, with great taste, issues 
annually. The illuminated borders are not quite equal to the preceding, 
but they are very rich and tasteful. The selection of aphorisms has been 
gathered within a wide field. The very first page includes Milton, 
Bacon, Lavater, and Pope, and the second adds the names of Quarles, 
Cotton, Goldsmith, Chamfort, Selden, and Boileau. The final and 
crowning aphorism of all is that of Solomon:—“ Fear God and keep his 
commandments; for that is the whole duty of man.” 








EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

EVERAL EDUCATIONAL WORKS of importance have been issued 
during the past month. We have An Italian Grammar, by Girolano 
Volpe (London: Trubner ; Dulau; Rolandi, &c.). Signor Volpe is the 
Italian master to Eton College, and this grammar is declared upon the 
title-page to be “for the use of Eton.” It is a well-written grammar; 
but why every master of languages should consider it to be necessary to 
write a new grammar immediately he is appointed to a great public 
school is only intelligible to us on the supposition that it is a legitimate 
and recognised mode of supplementing his profits.—Messrs. Longmans 
have also published an excellent manual on the structure of the Englis!, 
Language entitled, A First English Course, Based upon the Analysis ¢/ 
Sentences ; comprising the Structure and History of the English Language, with 
Copious Exercises. By William Martin, First-class Certificate Master.— 
An Introduction to the Study of German Authors. A Reading-Book for the 
Junior Classes of Schools and Colleges. By A. Heimann, Ph. D, (David 
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Nutt, pp. 265). This volume is intended for pupils who are already 
acquainted with the rules of the German decleusion and conjugation, 
and with the chief principles of the construction of sentences. It con- 
tains pieces selected to be learnt by heart, a system of which 
Dr. Heimann speaks as “ perhaps the only method of giving 
a pupil a clear and correct pronunciation.” The notes at the foot of the 
pages are explanatory of the text, their explanation seems necessary.— 
Pleasant French Hours for my Young Friends: Consisting of Sixty Historiettes 
in Dialogues, and of a Selection of Letters from the Emperor Louis Napoleon : 
By C. A. de G. Liancourt, M. A. (Rolfe Brothers, pp. 124.) We do not 
pretend to appreciate the enjoyment which M. Liancourt’s “ young 
friends” are likely to derive from the perusal of “ Letters of the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon ;” but at any rate we hope, for the sake of His Imperial 
Majesty’s French, that he did not spell the word at page 99, line 6, 
* philantropique.” Some of the dialogues are very curious. We pre- 
sume that one at page 30, entitled “ M. Thickness,” between M. Thick- 
ness, an English commoner and his son Audley, a rich English peer, is 
intended to teach M. Liancourt’s “ young friends,” not only the French 
language, but the constitution of the English peerage ; if so, all that we 
can say is that the lesson is a very curious one.—Messrs. Longman have 
added to the “School Series, edited by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M. A.,” a 
Treatise on Logarithms; with Numerous Examples and Exercises, by the 
Rev. John Hunter, M. A., already known as the author of ‘“ Elements of 
Trigonometry,” “‘ Elements of Mensuration,” and numerous other educa- 
tional works. 








The Homestead, embracing Observations and Reflections on America and 
Treland, on the Writer's Return from the United States: with Occasional 
Poems. By Cecit. (H. E. Tresidder. 1862. pp. 116.)—Cecil is a poet 
of somewhat’ Low Church sentiments, who inveighs with more zeal than 
melody against “ Pusey tastes and jugglery.” Here is a specimen of his 
verse, which one would fancy might just as well have been written in 
prose : 

Having yet 
To greet some friends, I stopp’d near Lafayette, 
Ere starting for New York by steam and rail, 
While waiting for the Kangaroo to sail, 
I was invited by my worthy friend, 
On some fine prairie near, a day to spend. 

London: How the Great City Grew. By GrorGe Rose Emerson. 
Author of ‘ Sebastopol, the Story of its Fall,” &c. (Routledge, Warne, 
and Routledge. 1862. pp. 313.)—The contents of this handy little 
volume are chiefly a reprint from the Weekly Dispatch newspaper, in the 
columns of which it appears for the purpose of illustrating the map of 
London issued by the proprietors of that journal. It contains a mass of 
very useful information collected from many different sources, and will 
be found worth consulting not only by visitors to the metropolis, but also 
by those who live in London. The index, we think, might have been with 
advantage made somewhat fuller. 

Selerene: a Tale. (Bosworth and Harrison. pp. 58.)—‘* This poem,” 
says the author in his preface, “ written in the heyday of youth, before 
the hair of manhood had covered my lip, may be regarded by many as a 
further proof of our degeneration in the garden of poesy. They may 
place my weeds side by side with the flowers of Moore and Byron, and 
dub me with the unenviable title of poetaster or fool; yet I find a secret 
pleasure to think I have thrown a stone at the gloomy wall of fanaticism 
and superstition.” Selerene was the daughter of Vamba, a king of tlie 
Visigoths, in the seventh century. She becomes the captive of a young 
Mussulman chief, who “ yielded to her beauty and devotedness before the 
altar of God.” “It is only in poesy ” (adds the author) “ we dare dip the 
pen into our own hearts. I have treated the two subjects which most 
agitate the human heart, viz., love and religion.” The following stanza, 
describing the grief of Vamba at the loss of Selerene, will serve to show 
that the quality of this poem is far above the average of modern verse 
writing: 


Where is the flower not doom'd to perish? Thy pale brow is damp, death is on thy 


Or shady leaf that is not doom’d to die? cheek, 

Where is the bosom that doth not cherish | Oh, Selerene!" Her head falls o’er his 
Some tender vision that is doom’d to fly ? | arm, 
Or whose peace ne’er was broken with a | “Art thou dead, my daughter? So still, 


sigh? | so calm; 
Where is the tree without a wither’d leaf: | My God, have pity, Iam weak and ol, 
Or heart so young that hath not tasted | My hair is hoary, my poor limb8" are 
i cold ! 
I worshipp'd thee! this also must I bear.” 
chair? * Away, old man! these ravings of despair 
Then wherefore, wherefore linger o'er Become thee ill. Thy God is one of love, 
despair ? Let prayers for pardon be address'd above ; 
Vamba bereaved! How deep thy smother’d | Thy days were past in strife, thy hands 
groan! are red, 
Thou hast a kingdom! Yet thou art alone! E’en now thy horses tramp o'er Moslem 
Night reigns in thy bosom; the piercing 


grief? 
Where is the hearth without a vacant 


€ad ; 
cry. Bat low thy knee, let tears thine eyelids 

Of flying Moslems doth not fire thine eye. lave, 

“Thou are not dead, my child! my child, And go repent thee by thy daughter's 
oh, speak ! grave.” 

We have received specimens of the usual issues of De la Rue’s Diaries 
and Pocket-books for 1863. The Red Letter Diary and Improved Memo- 
randum-book of various sizes, contains everything that can be required in 
such a book, for general reference. The pages ruled for the diary are very 
conveniently arranged for the requirements of a man of business. The 
general contents in the way of tabulated and digested information are 
exceedingly well selected and arranged; and whether you wish to ascertain 
the age of a European sovereign, the value of a sum of foreign money, the 
specific gravity of tin, or the name of any Minister of the Crown from 
the accession of George III., the information is easily attainable. The 
typography is very beautifully executed with small clear type, in bright 
red and blue inks, upon the best and smoothest of paper. These are, 
in fact, quite dandies among diaries. The Pocket-book, containing 
De la Rue's Improved Indelible Diary and Memorandum-book, edited by 
James Glaisher, F.R.S., are the neatest and most elegant of pocket 
Companions. Plenty of useful information easily referred to; the same 
beautiful red and blue typography as in the Diaries, and the whole 
enclosed in nice Russian leather covers with elastic bands, and pockets 





lined with satin. In addition to the usual information, there is a handy 
little table of cab-fares, very useful to a Londoner. 

De la Rue’s Improved Red Letter Calendar is a pretty little calendar 
printed in red and blue, and convenient for the pocket of any pocket-book. 

Letts’s Diary or Bills Due Book, and an Almanack for 1863 (Letts, Son, 
and Co.) is not quite so elegant a production as Mr. De la Rue’s Diary, 
but it is not the less useful. It contains a large amount of well-digested 
information likely to be of service to men of business, and has a sufficiency 
of blank pages ruled for a diary. 

Messrs. A. and C. Black have issued Vol. X. of the “ Author's Edition ” 
of De Quincey’s works. It is entitled Style and Rhetoric, and other Papers. 
By Thomas De Quincey. (Edinburgh: A. and C. Black.)—The frontis- 
piece is a boldly-executed bust of John Milton.—— Messrs. Bell and Daldy 
have added to their admirable series of pocket volumes a collection of the 
Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, which those who have not yet a copy of 
the songs of the bard of “ Christabel” will do well to purchase. 

Of works issued in parts, we have received: Part XLV. of Routledge’s 
Illustrated Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. (Routledge.) 
——No. IV. of Inspiration and Interpretation. By the Rev. Augustus 
Clissold, M.A. (Whittaker and Co.)——Part X. of Kitto's Cyclopedia of 
Biblical Literature. New Edition. (A. and C, Black.) Part XV. of 
Beeton’s Illuminated Family Bible. (S. O. Beeton.)——Beeton’s Book of 
Garden Management. Part XIV.——Curiosities of Sauvage Life. Vol. IIL. 
Part XIX. (S. O. Beeton.) 

Of the November numbers of periodical publications we have to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of The North British Review. Every Boy's Magazine —— 
Hedderwick’s Miscellany——The Boy's Own Magazine. 

Of the December numbers of periodical publications we have to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of London Society——Duffy’s Hibernian  Sixpenny 
Magazine. 

We have also received a pamphlet entitled Philosophical Reasons for Not 
Hanging Garotters and Burglars. By a Member of the Society of Friends. 
(Rixon and Arnold. )—— Commercial Blockades, considered with Reference to 
Law and Policy. By John Westlake. (James Ridgway.)—— Twenty-seventh 
Report of the London Society for the Protection of Young Females. (Published 








for the Society, High-road, Tottenham.)—— Forgiveness after Death : Does 
the Bible or the Church of England affirm it tobe Impossible? By aClergyman. 
(Longmans.)——An Appeal to Physiologists and the Press. By H. Freke, 


M.D. (Dublin: Fannin.) ——Poems. By J. W. James. (J. H. Jewell.) 
——Punch in the Pulpit. By P. Cater. (Freeman.)——What is this 
New Book of Bishop Colenso’s? (Manchester: J. Heywood.)—— 
The Furmer’s Almanac for 1863. By C. W. Johnson, F.R.S., and William 
Shaw (Ridgway).——Leiter to the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli on the 
present Relations of England with the Colonies. By the Right Hon. C. B. 
Adderley, M.P. New edition, with a Preface on Canadian Affairs. 
(Parker, Son, and Bourn.) ——“ Flots,” Horses, ond Horse Dealing. Expe- 
periences of a Commission Agent in the Horse Market. By Captain Dawson 
De Vere Hunt. (W. Nowell).——The Sixth Annual Report of the Medical 
Officer of Health, made to the Vestry of St. James's, Westminster. (Thomas 
Brettell.) ——The Revolution in America: a Lecture. By John Elliot Cairnes, 
M.A. (Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co.)——The Model Church. By the 
tev. L. B. Brown. (W. Freeman.)——Conscience for Christ: « Lecture. 
By the Rev. W. Roaf. (W. Freeman.)——Js the Pentateuch Historically 
True? By John B. Marsh. (Manchester: J. Heywood.) 


—_—_— — 


MEMORABILIA OF THE MONTH. 


i R. GAMBART, the picture-dealer and publisher, has succeeded in 
preventing the copyright of works of art belonging to him from 
being infringed by the photographers. 

The National Portrait Gallery, Great George-street, Westminster. 
closed on Saturday the 29th ult., and will remain closed until Wed- 
nesday the 17th of December. 

A winter exhibition of drawings and sketches by the Water-colour 
Society, opened at the Gallery of the Society in Pall Mall East on the 
24th ot November. 

We understand that some important changes have taken place in the 
arrangement of the collections at Hampton Court Palace. 

Mr. Gambart has opened, at his French Gallery, a most attractive 
winter exhibition of drawings and sketches. 

Mr. George Cruikshank has moved his curious, but powerful picture, 
“The Worship of Bacchus,” to Exeter Hall, where it is shown, accom- 
panied by several hundreds of etchings and drawings by the same prolific 
and practised hand. 

It is stated that the new Raphael, “The Death of St. Joseph,” dis- 
covered in Rome a few months ago, has been proved by the Berlin 
critics to be an imposture. A print of the picture has been disinterred in 
the Roval Museum of Prussia, bearing the name of Maratta, a painter ot 
moderate merit, belonging to the middle of the last century. 

Messrs. Cardeli and Downes are about to publish a second series of 
photographs from the original drawings for Turner's “ Liber Studiorum.’ 
Mr. Foley is to execute the Prince Consort memorial at Birmingham. 

The Queen has had several interviews with Mr. Durham on the sub- 
ject of the memorial erecting in the Horticultural Gardens—a subject 
in which she takes the deepest interest. 

Mr. Durham has the Queen’s permission to make a cast of the Prince 
Consort's statue (Memorial of 1851 Exhibition) for the good people of 
Guernsey, who have determined to adopt that for their memorial. The 
cast will cost 900/.; and the pedestal, of good island granite, about 
200/. more. 

A memoria‘ statue to the late Duke of Bedford is to be erected at 
Tavistock, 

The Queen has commissioned Mrs. Thornycro‘t to execute a bust of 
the Princess Alexandra, of Glicksburg, Sonderburg, the fiancée of the 
heir-apparent. 

The French Government has commissioned M. M. Viollet-le-Duc and 
Millet to execute a statue of Vercingetorix, to be erected upon Mont 
Alesia. where the chieftain made his great stand against the Roman 
invasion. 
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At the request of certain of the architects engaged to complete designs 
for the great memorial to the Prince Consort, the time for sending in 
designs has been extended to the Ist of January. 

The South Kensington authorities have issued the fourth, and also the 
fifth and last, part of the Catalogue of the Loan Collection at the South 
Kensington Museum. It contains many very interesting items. 

A new School of Art is to be erected at Nottingham. 

The nave of Cologne Cathedral is announced to be roofed in; but it 
is said that there is a full quarter of a century’s work in the spires, and 
until they are finished, the mighty architectural work must still be held 

to be unfinished. 


On the 15th of November an overture by Herr Rubinstein was pro- 
duced at the Crystal Palace. 

Mr. Vincent Wallace’s opera, ‘ Love’s Triumphs,” the libretto by J. R. 
Planché, has been produced at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 
with great success. The music has been published by Messrs. Addison 
and Lucas. ; 

There have been some good concerts during the month, notably those 
at the Crystal Palace and the Monday Popular Concerts at St. James's 
ek stated that M. Meyerbeer’s health, which has been declining, is 
greatly improved. 

Oy ace musical work has been published in Russia: “ A History 
of Sacred Music in Russia,” by Prince Youssoupoff. ; y 

The libretto of “The Lily of Killarney” has been transiated into 
German, and the opera will be played in Germany. — 

Mr. Buckstone has issued a manifesto, complaining of the numerous 
copies and burlesques of the Dundreary absurdity ; being unwilling that 
any one else should profit by the bad taste of the public in caring for 
such an outrage upon good taste. 

Messrs. Harold 2ower, and Edmund Yates are about to succeed to the 
late Mr. Albert Smith’s throne, by an entertainment at the Egyptian 
Hall, for which scenes are painted by Mr. W. Beverley and Mr. Frith. 

Mr. Phelps took his farewell benefit, at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, on 
Thursday evening, the 6th ult., retiring from the stage with great 
modesty. In Mr. Phelps the stage has lost its greatest Shakespearian 
actor—a loss which it can ill afford. 

Mr. Charles Reade has produced a moderately successful drama, at 
the Surrey Theatre, entitled, “St. Anne’s Night; or, the Smugglers 

bbey.” 
‘— eon Phillips has produced, at the Olympic, a three-act piece, 
entitled ‘ Camilla’s Husband,” ne — strong traces of a foreign 
igin, and is only moderately successful. 
wo Hazlewood has dramatised the first part of “ Les Miserables,” for 
the Price-Lucette management of Sadlers’ Wells. The piece was en- 
titled “Charity, or My Lord Welcome ;” but it was unworthy of the 
original, and met with but a poor reception. ; 

Mr. Maddison Morton has produced at the Princess’s an adaptation 
from the French, entitled “One Good Turn deserves Another.” : 

Mr. Oxenford has produced, at the Princess’s Theatre, an English 
adaptation of Scribe’s comedy “ Le Verre d’ Eau,” under the title of 
“The Triple Alliance.” — 

“ Since the exodus of the “country cousins” the attendance at the 
London theatres has fallen off, and managers have found it necessary 
to change their bills. Those who do not, reap the consequences of their 
obstinacy. At the Adelphi “The Green Bushes” is being played to 
nearly empty benches, and even the attractions of the eternal “ Peep-o - 
Day” are waning, in spite of Mr. Falconer’s brilliant emblazonment of 
the fact that it has been played for three hundred and twenty-five 
nights. : 

Blondin, the acrobat, has been recently appearing at the St. James's 
Hall, giving his safer, and therefore more attractive, performance on the 

ype. 
a ® pee acrobat, called Olmar, nightly astonishes the visitors to the 
Albambra, making the blood run_cold with feats of unusual peril and 
daring. He is announced to be a Russian, but is in fact a Cockney. His 
strength, skill, and courage, are equally remarkable. 

The death of Madame Anna Bishop has been reported, andihas been 
authoritatively contradicted by her son. 


De. Hooker, of Kew, esti mates the age of the oldest trees on‘ the 
Lebanon, at 2500 years, calc ulating by the rings in the wood. 

An Acclimatisation Society has been formed in Queensland, Australia, 
upon the plan of the English society. . et 

The anniversary meeting and dinner of the Royal Society is to be held 
on Monday, Dee. 2. ; 

Mr. Glaisher delivered a popular lecture on his ballooning experience, 
at Exeter Hall, on the 18th of November. 

The Times has been airing its scientific information by admitting a 
curious correspondence, questioning the existence of the phenomenon 
known as the will-o’-the-wisp. 

The Acclimatisation Society of Great Britain has lost its president, by the 
death of the most noble the Marquis of Breadalbane. A meeting of all 
the members is to be held on the 15th of December, to elect a new 
President, and discuss matters connected with the Society. 

Atarecent meeting of the Guernsey branch of the Acclimatisaticn 
Society, Mr. Tupper reported the existence of oysters on the coast of the 
island, and recommended the Society to follow the example of the French 
and cultivate that important crustacean. ‘ 

Professor Owen opened the season at the Royal Society with an inte- 
resting paper on the new fossil feathered lizard, Archeopterix Macrurus. 
Great curiosity was excited among scientific men, not only an account 
of the extraordinary nature of the creature, but because (owing to the 
fact that the fossil has been shut up in Mr. Owen's room ever since it 
was brought to the museum) very few people have enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of seeing it. Several reporters were present ; but their conster- 


= 


nation may be imagined when the professor plunged at once, in medias 
res, into the abstrusest depths of comparative anatomy. 





The Copley medal has been awarded by the Council of the Royal 
Society to Mr. Graham, for a series of researches, commenced twelve 
years ago, on the diffusion of liquids. The Ranford Medal to Professor 
Kirchhoff, of Heidelberg, for his researches in Spectrum Analysis. A 
Royal Medal to the Rev. Dr. Robertson, of the Observatory, Armagh, 
for his catalogue of 5345 stars. The other Royal Medal to Professor 
Wilkinson, of University College, for his various researches in organic 
chemistry, and into the nature of compound ether. 


Lord Palmerston has been elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University. 
Before the election he declined the honour ; but now he has been elected, 
he has accepted it. 

Schiller’s birthday (Nov. 10th) was celebrated with unusual splendour 
in Germany this year. 

Ludwig Uhland (the Beranger of Germany) died at Tubingen, on the 
13th of November, after along and painful illness, in his seventy-sixth 
year. He was the modern poet of the German heart. 

Prince Labanoff has presented his collection of portraits and prints of 
Peter the Great to the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg. 

The plans of the Metropolitan Thames Embankment are completed. 
It will be a great and substantial improvement to London, both as to 
utility and beauty. 

The Rev. A. R. Ashwell, Principal of the Culham Normal College, will 
resign his office next Christmas. The health of the reverend gentleman 
has been lately unsatisfactory, and the discouragements to education by 
the New Code have excited his strongest antipathy. 

At the meeting of the Geographical Society, held on the 24th ult., a 
paper was read from Dr. Livingstone, giving an account of his explora- 
tion of Lake Nyassa. Dr. Livingstone tells ‘of plenty of cotton in that 
part of the world. 

Mr. Ridgway, the well-known publisher of Piccadilly, died at his 
country seat, near Burton-on-Trent, in the 64th year of his age. Mr. 
Ridgway wa sone of the chief proprietors of the Globe newspaper. 

The Polytechnic Institution, under the spirited management of Pro- 
fessor Pepper, has lately added many attractive novelties to its bill of 
fare. 

The City Press announces that enlargements and improvements are to 
take place in the Guildhall Library, which will greatly add to the utility 
of the establishment. 

Professor Bache, of the United States Coast Survey, has published a 
new theory regarding sea-sickness—that it is a malady of the brain 
rather than of the stomach. 

The new “special correspondent ” of the Times in Secessia is said to 
be Mr. Lawley, once a member of the House of Commons, and brother 
to the Mr. Lawley of “ Raindeer bet” celebrity. 

Dr. John Smith, the proprietor and editor of the Glasgow Examiner, 
died at Glasgow recently. 

At a recent meeting of the Asiatic Society, Colonel Sykes remarked 
on the ignorance which generally prevails in this country respecting the 
peoples of India, who, since the beginning of this century, have taken 
150,000,000/. of silver from us, in return for their produce. India 
contains twenty-one distinct peoples, who speak twenty-one distict 
languages. 

The Circassian Chiefs, who came to this country to invite us to insist 
upon our right to trade with them, have quitted England on their return, 
vid Constantinople. We understand, however, that a public meeting is 
to be held, to insist on behalf of this kingdom, upon the maintenance of 
the Treaty of Paris, which declared the Black Sea to be open to the 
commerce of the world. 

The following advertisement appeared in a daily contemporary : “A 
French Bachelor, 30 years, having his time and 125/. at command, is open 
to Receive Proposals of every kind. He possesses his language masterly, 
English rather tolerably: can translate German; understands book- 
keeping very well, and everything that refers to the French Exchange.” 
The phrase “ proposals of every kind” is a dubious one, 

The Paris correspondent of the Queen says :— 

Another great public work, the new grand Opera House, now erecting on a 
vast scale, is to be seen just rising above its foundations. These latter have 
been a matter of prodigious difficulty to the architect. The entire Chaussée 
d’Aatin, the quarter of the town where the opera is being built, just opposite 
the opening of the Rue de la Paix, stands over a sheet of subterranean water, 
covered over with a solid crust of upwards of seven yards thick, on which the 
houses are built. The opera might also safely have stood upon it, but for the 
exigencies of the stage, which require a depth below it of fifteen yards, and 
this, though the building is raised to a considerable height above the level, 
necessitates a foundation below the water. For this purpose, four solid walls, 
resting on iron-shod piles, were erected, and the water was then pumped out; 
while, to prevent damp and injury to the scenes and decorations, the exterior of 
these wails was again surrounded by a double row of piles, and the interval 
filled up by a mass of concrete. This herculean labour is now just completed, 
and the superstructure of the gigantic edifice is rising rapidly. 

The quarterly report of the Council of the Acclimatisation Society 
contains the following summary of progress :— 

Since the last meeting of the council the society has made considerable pro- 
gress. Forty-two new members have joined since the month of August. The 
stock of Chinese sheep[is in a thriving condition: all that were offered for sale 
were readily purchased, and there is a demand for more. Lord Powerscourt, 
one of the purchasers, reports the birth of four lambs to one of his ewes. To the 
small stock now in the hands of Mr. Bush, on behalf of the society, five lambs 
were added in the month of September. The turkeys which arrived from 
Honduras in the month of September laid twenty eggs, which produced nine 
birds, seven of which are now in good condition. Reports from several members 
give a good account of the Dioscorea Batatas, which have been dug in excellent 
condition where the soil has been rich and light, and therefore favourable to 
their growth. In these cases, the larger tubers have been housed for consump- 
tion, and the smaller ones laid by in dry places for replanting. A present from 
his Excellency Sir George Bowen, the Governor of Queensland, in the form of 
a pair of the Talegalla (or mound-building turkey of Australia) is shortly 
expected. The birds are on board the Montcomery, and may be expected to 
arrive soon. A promise has been received from the French Société d’Acclimata- 
tion of Sorgho seeds, to be sent over in the spring. They will be distributed 
among the members. 
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BOOK 


A BOOKSELLER’S RECORD AND AUTHOR’S AND PUBLISHER’S REGISTER. 


RAVELS predominate alike in numbers and importance among 
the books published in the course of the past month. We have 
Captain Blakiston’s ‘‘ Five Months on the Yang-Tsze, with Notices of 
the Present Rebellions in China;” Commander Lindesay Brine’s 
“ Narrative of the Rise and Progress of the Taeping Rebellion in 
China from Information collected on the Spot;” Mr. Clement 
Markham’s ‘* Travels in Peru and India for the Purpose of Collecting 
Cinchona Plants and introducing Bark into India;” Mr. W. C. 
Baldwin’s ‘* African Hunting from Natal to Zambesi ;” some of Captain 
Drayson’s South African experiences in the shape of “ Tales at the 
Outspan :” Dr. Davis’s rambles over “* Ruined Cities within Numidian 
and Carthaginian Territories ;” Miss Crawford’s ‘ Through Algeria ;” 
Commander Mayne’s *‘ Four Years in British Columbia and Vancouver 
Island ;” Miss Bremer’s ‘‘ Greece and the Greeks,” translated by 
Mrs. Howitt; the Rev. W. Denton’s “ Servia and the Servians.;” and 
Mr. William Chambers’s “* Something about Italy.” In Home Travel 
we have Mr. George Borrow’s ‘* Wild Wales, its People, Language, 
and Scenery ;” Professors Ansted and Latham’s ‘‘ Channel Islands ;” 
and Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s “ Camp in the Highlands.” 

In Biography we have the third volume of Mr. Smiles’s ** Lives of 
the Engineers,” consisting of a revised edition of his ‘* Life of George 
Stephenson,” and including that of Robert Stephenson; Mr. Joseph 
Devey’s ‘* Life of Joseph Locke, M.P., Civil Engineer ;” Archdeacon 
Churton’s ** Gongora, a Historical and Critical Essay on the Age of 
Philip III. and IV. of Spain,” with translations from the works of 
Gongora; ‘* The Mission Pastor, or Memorials of the Rev. Thomas 
Boaz,” by his widow; and the Rev. Abner Brown’s “ Recollections 
of the Conversation Parties of the Rev. Charles Simeon.” 

In History we have the eighth and concluding volume of Mr. Charles 
Knight’s “‘ Popular History of England.” It brings the narrative 
down to the Repeal of the Corn Laws, in February, 1849, but con- 
tinues it with a chronology of events to the present time. In an 
interesting Postcript, Mr. Knight refers to his feelings on completing 
this work of four thousand closely printed pages, and states that, with 
the exception of three chapters, it has been written by himself. Sir 
Edward Cust has published two volumes of his “ Annals of the Wars 
of the Nineteenth Century, 1800-15,” to be completed in four. 

The production of Novels has hardly been up to the average. The 
Lady Rachel Butler has published ‘‘The Prophecy ;” the Rev. P. 
Beatson, ** Marion Leslie;” Miss Trafford, *‘The World in the 
Church ;” Mr. Stredder, ‘‘ The Ravens of Redruth;” and Mr. A. J. 
Barrowcliffe, ‘‘ Normanton.” Mrs. Wood’s last completed story, 
“Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles,” has been reprinted from The Quiver ; 
and Miss Braddon’s ‘Lady Audley’s Secret” has reached a sixth 
edition. 

In Science we have a fourth and thoroughly revised edition of Mrs. 
Somerville’s well-known ‘Physical Geography ;” a ‘“ Manual of 
Chemistry,” by Messrs. W. T. Brande and A. Swaine Taylor; the 
first volume of “ A History of British Birds,” by the Rev. F. O. 
Morris ; “* Researches in Newer Pliocene and Post-Tertiary Forma- 
tions,” by Mr. James Smith; and “* The Earth and its Mechanism,” by 
Mr. Henry Worms. 

In Theology we have ‘* The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson;” 
“ Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians,” by the Rev. C. 
J. Vaughan ; a new translation of Calvin’s “ Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion,” by Mr. Henry Beveridge, in two volumes; “ ‘The 
Influence of the Mosaic Code upon Subsequent Legislation,” by Mr. 
J. B. Marsden; and “ Notes on the Gospels, Critical and Explana- 
tory,” by Mr. W. Jacobus. 

In Miscellaneous Literature we have Mrs. Grote’s “ Collected 
Papers in Prose and Verse, Original and Reprinted ;” Dr. Charles 
Mackay’s ‘‘Gouty Philosopher,” reprinted from Robin Goodfellow, 
deceased ; and Miss Grace Wharton’s “ Literature of Society.” 

In Poetry we have nothing save a translation of Dante’s “ Divine 
Commedia,” in two volumes, by Mrs. Ramsay, and of ‘ The Inferno,” 
in one, by Mr. W. P. Wilkie, an Edinburgh advocate. 





To take up such a hebdomadal as the Bibliographie de la France 
one would suppose France to be the greatest book-producing country 
inthe world. Our Publishers’ Circular is a mere pigmy in its pre- 
sence. While we announce some forty or fifty new works a week our 
French contemporary generally announces over two hundred. Is there 
then greater literary activity in France? If the number of publica- 
tions is to be the test, then are we beaten. But if we analyse the 
list of books weekly publisked in Paris, we incline to the opinion that 
for every one original work published in France there are ten in 
England. The French law compels every author or publisher to 
register whatever he prints or publishes. Hence a man cannot write 
an ode to his grandmother or eight lines on a cure for the toothache, 
but forthwith it must pass the censorship, and, as a rule, appear in 
the Bibliographie de la France. Just conceive such a work as our 
Own consecrating, in print, week after week, the rubbish of Holywell- 
street and St. Giles’s ; all the balderdash of a distressed vestryman in 
the form of a pamphlet ; all the challenges of a Reverend Jedediah, in 
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NEWS: 


post or crown octavo, to the heretical Rector of St. Jude or St. Just ; 
all the driblets of Piccadilly polities, to say nothing of ‘* Monster 
Song-Books,” and new editions of ‘‘ Cinderella,” “ Jack the Giant 
Killer,” and of religious tracts. Suppose the BooksELiers’ Recorp 
were obliged to take this weight of light and heavy literature upon its 
back we should tell against the French press a thousand to one. 
Grandgillet in France cannot publish four pages, in honour of cat or 
parrot, before his manuscript or proof-sheets are duly censorshipped, 
and then it may appear in the column of the Bibliographie with 
a work from the pen of Guizot. A farce which amuses the boulevard, 
which has, perhaps, all the vulgarity and little of the humour which 
characterises the farce at an English country fair, is solemnly regis- 
tered along with new editions of such distinguished men as Moliére, 
Racine, and Corneille. And then we are told, by those who take a 
hasty glance at the Bibliographie of the great literary activity of 
our French neighbours. Let them examine with patience a single 
number of this, notwithstanding, most useful periodical, and they 
would find reason to change their opinion. There they will meet 
with the ever recurring abrégé, almanach, annuaire, nouvelle édition, 
ordo divini, discours, &c., &c. At certain seasons we expect to find 
certain old books announced, as certainly as we expect to find prim- 
roses in spring and blackberries in autumn, Of course we do not 
contemn either the primrose or the blackberry, nor do we accept 
either as a proof of the activity of nature ina new way. There is a 
productive power in France, but beyond the metropolis and principal 
cities there is no reading power. ‘There are men of the highest talent 
and genius in France, but, except in a fortunate position, they may 
open their mouths and have no auditory, write, and have no readers. 

Then what with the censorship and the printing monopoly, there is 
small chance for varied authorship and a large reading public. We 
believe that at present the number of printing houses for the two 
millions of souls in Paris is limited to ninety. The compositor who 
has served his time as an apprentice, who has fagged as a journeyman 
and amassed a small capital, cannot apply this capital and “ set up 
for himself.” He must fag on and wait until he can buy a business. 
Let us suppose that the industrious compositor is at length one of the 
ninety. His business increases. He has more work to throw off 
within a certain time than he can accomplish with the hand-press. 
His ambition naturally leads him to purchase a steam-press. Here, 
however, the good man must take heed to his ways. For example: 
last summer a dyer, having no further need of it, sold his steam- 
engine. A printer might have bought it. Before a steam-engine can 
be used the party using it must have an authorisation from the 
Government previously ; but the Council of State has decided that if 
the machine passes from the premises of a dyer, or other person, into 
those of a printer or machinist, there must be a new author‘sation. 
The person who bought the dyer’s steam-engine was condemned to 
pay costs. The plea, of course, is public safety; but the dyer in the 
present case might have used his boilers until he had blown himself 
up and demolished a neighbourhood. Hence our contemporary, the 
Bibliographie, says to his friends, the printers, ‘‘ beware how you buy 
a boiler and engine.” ‘The steam-engine which drives a corn-mill 
cannot drive a cutler’s wheel without an authorisation. 

We are all interested in printing and the history of printing-houses. 
Caxton printed in Westminster Abbey. The Elzevirs printed and 
published almost beneath the shadow of Notre-Dame. ‘The zdileship 
of Paris spares no memories or memorials of the past. The Rue 
Saint-Jacques-de-Beauvais has been invaded, and the young of the 
present generation will know its place no more. It was in this street, 
narrow and twisted, where existed, in 1526, a house having for its 
sign the ** Olive Branch,” and whereunto came sometimes Francis I. 
with his sister, Marguerite d’Angouléme. On the support of one of 
the windows of the ground floor might have been seen a book attached 
to it by an iron chain, the leaves of which all the scholars of the 
neighbouring colleges might have been seen turning over, in the hope 
of discovering a typographical error, for a round sum was promised to 
whoever could discover one—just as Chubb locks a five hundred 
pound note into one of his safes to tempt the dexterity of the locksmiths 
and ingenious burglars. This was the dwelling-house of Robert 
Etienne (Stephen), the head of an illustrious family of printers, which 
existed down to the time of Louis XIV. ‘The book exposed to the 
criticism of passengers was a copy of one of the last editions from his 
press. The direct branch of the Etienne (Stephens) being extinct in 
1629, Antoine, eldest son of Robert Etienne IIL. (as they said in those 
days) obtained the title of king’s printer, and showed himself worthy 
of his predecessors. But he experienced great reverses; he became 
blind, and was obliged to solicit a shelter in the Hétel-Dieu, where he 
died, without issue, in 1674. The house in which he lived, but a week 
or two since was thrown down. 

On the occasion of several visits to the International Exhibition we 
saw the American composing and distributing machine; but, un- 
fortunately, found no one present to show us the modus operandi— 
the way of using it. M. Laboulaye, the author, or editor rather, of 


an excellent Cyclopedia of Arts and Manufacturers, and editor of 
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the ** Annales du Conservatoire,” has in this respect bad the advan- 
tage of us, and he considers the machine an advance upon all which 
have preceded it. The composing machine, he informs us, is always 
essentially provided with a key-board, like that of a piano, which 
cannot be touched without a type falling laterally into its place, where 
it stands perpendicularly in the composing stick. This is effected by 
a variety of mechanical contrivances, which, without the aid of a 
diagram it is almost impossible to explain. In previous machines of 
this kind the individual type has fallen into its place at an angle 
more or less acute, as thus Ill, where the perpendicular lines repre- 
sent the upright type, and the slanting one the transgressor, which 
places all the following type out of order. In this American inven- 
tion the type is placed upon an endless ribbon or band, and when the 
machine is put in motion the pieces of metal fall obliquely the one 
upon the other. We do not, we confess, see our way clearly through 
the description, but it is said that this arrangement permits of all the 
letters being set end on end in the composing stick as it were. The 
descent of the type is due to gravity, and of course an m would, 
through its weight, descend sooner than an’. A comma, we suppose, 
is a light weight, and an m a heavy one. But the endless ribbon in 
the machine equalises the two when the finger-board is properly 
manipulated. “here are technicalities here which we may mention, 
but which we are not able to discuss. 

The distributing machine consists of a drum turning horizontally, 
the basis of which is surrounded by composing sticks destined to re- 
ceive the different letters of the alphabet. If we understand the 
matter rightly, and we are not quite sure about the matter, all the 
letters, a, b, c, &c., fall into the grooves fitted to receive them when 
the drum is turned, and of course can soon be returned to the frame. 
Such a machine, of course, would soon eat up and properly digest 
any amount of pie. Connected with this machine there are various 
details which one cannot make clear without the aid of diagrams. The 
French people have examined the machine minutely, and have come 
to the conclusion that, although very ingenious, simple, and occupying 
small space, it does not appear to do its work very quickly. There is, 
then, still hope for the typo. No composing or distributing machine 
has hitherto been invented to compete with the rapidity of the human 
fingers and the accuracy of the human eye. We have seen types 
distributed with ten times the rapidity than any drum or barrel could 
accomplish, and by the hand. Mr. Trow, a New York printer, de- 
clares that he has six distributing machines to ten composing 
machines, and gives the titles of fifteen works he has composed with 
these machines. He calculates the saving in the printing of a Bible— 
by the hand, 696 dollars ; by the machine, 377 dollars: saving by the 
machine, 319 dollars, or about one-half of the hand-labour. Seeing 
is not believing always; and if this machine existed in 1859 we 
should have heard more about it in 1862. Leads and spaces, and 
commas of the same gravity, may and must descend through equal 
spaces, and make glorious work for the drum. We do not say that a 
composing or distributing machine is impossible in these days, but we 
have never seen one yet. 

A “ Franklin Society ” has just been founded in Paris, and has re- 
ceived the sanction of the Minister of the Interior. It has for its 
object to provide working men with the means of adding to their 
knowledge by reading, and of acquiring books at a minimum price. 
The ‘‘ Franklin Society ” is a private one, and any artisan or work- 
man may join it by paying a small contribution or subscription. Rich 
and poor, master and servant, are invited to join it; and it appears to 
be placed on a natural and Catholic basis. * In the library, taken as a 
model by the Franklin Society, all books of a serious and practical 
nature, all works of imagination which please the mind without cor- 
rupting it, are received and read with avidity, at a sum so small as 
almost to appear a gratuity. All works pernicious to morals, and 
which have not 2 practical aim, are excluded by a committee charged 
with the purchase and examination of books.” One of course can see 
how such a committee may become very exclusive, and establish an 
Index. Let the people read, and the people will think. 

It is proper to record that the Duc de Luynes bas presented his 
valuable collection to the Imperial Library, without condition. The 
gift has been valued by M. Chabouillet, the keeper of antiques and 
medals to the library, in the following way: Bronzes, 600,000 fr.; 
Greek coins, 100,000 fr.; engraved stones, 150,000 fr.; cameos, 
150,000 fr.; coins of the Middle Ages, 200,000 fr—in the whole 
1,200,000 fr.—a magnificent gift toanation. It is probable that 
the collection will form a separate section of the Cabinet of 
Antiquities. 

The French pick up with avidity any memorial of their great poets, 
just as we should do in regard to ourown. Two unpublished lines of 
the great Racine were recently discovered in his correspondence with 
Louis Racine. In 1661, Racine, who was then very young, made a 
journey to the town of Uzés, in the hope of obtaining a bénéfice, 
through the influence of his uncle. Fortunately for letters and the 
French stage, he did not succeed. On quitting Uzes, Racine ad- 
dressed his adieus to it in these lines: 

Adieu, ville d’Uzes, ville de bonne chére, 

Ou vivraient cent traiteurs et mourrait wn libraire! 
Traiteur, here does not mean a traitor, but the keeper of a third or 
fourth class eating-house—the play is on the word, however. The 
lines, freely rendered, mean: ‘‘ Adieu, town of Uzés, town of good 
cheer, where a hundred cooks thrive, and one bookseller starves.” 








Since then Uzés bas risen in the world, The dispensers of gargot still | 


live, but, now, verily, it has one printer and five booksellers to a 
population of six thousand souls. 

The almanacks and gift-books for New Year's Day at present have 
it all their own way. Of the former, more than a hundred varieties 
have appeared, addressing themselves to all classes, tastes, and faiths 
—for the artist, astrologer, the singer; for the smoker, snuffer, 
gardener, and farmer ; for the soldier, the sailor, the lunatic; pour 
U' Univers, pour tout le Monde. The gift-books are as pretty as 
engravings, coloured lithographs, and gay binding can make them, 
We have ‘‘ La Fée Mignonette,” ‘* Munchhausen,” ‘ Les bons petits 
enfans,” by the Comte de Gramont, with vignettes, by Ludwig 
Richter ; ** Les fées de la Famille,” and much more, They will, no 
doubt, extract various francs from the pockets of godfathers, god- 
mothers, aunts, and uncles, for the gratification of a rising generation 
of Jeans and Suzettes. Among the new publications we observe, 
“Le Sorciére,” by J. Michelet, which it is said has been suspended 
by the authorities. Last week appeared ‘ Sainte-Héléne,” by 
M. A. Thiers. This volume contains the last book (Book 62nd) of 
the ‘‘ Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire,” giving a recital of the 
captivity and death of Napoleon, an appreciation of his genius and 
character, and the comparison of Napoleon with Alexander, Hannibal, 
Cesar, Charlemagne, and Frederick the Great. Reference to our 
list of books will show the more important, in literature, which have 
appeared during the past month, 

The German press has of late shown greater activity. Here, too, 
at this season, almanacks and picture books are poured forth pretty 
plentifully, and along with some good two and three volume novels. The 
** Werwolf,” by W. Hertz, will interest the literary antiquarian. It 
is a contribution to the old stories of men being turned into wolves, 
Mollhausen’s ** Palmbliitter und Schneenflocken,” tales from the Far 
West, will be found pleasant reading, and so elso Schram’s ‘ Bilder 
aus dem Volksleben.” The third volume of Gerstiacker’s ‘* Achtzebn 
Monate, &c.”—-eighteen months in South America and the German 
colonies—has been favourably received. Jn Franz Loher’s “ Jakobia 
von Bayern und ihre Zeit °—eight books of Netherland history, will 
be found a clear and striking picture of the Netherlands towards 
the close of the Middle Ages. Jakobiia herself possesses great 
iuterest ; her fine person, her noble qualities, her sad fate have been 
the theme of many a Dutch poet and dramatist. 

When the Dutch write, they write steadily. In a word, we can 
depend upon their accuracy, They have learning, and sobriety with 
their learning. They never get into a metaphysical muddle like their 
Teutonic brethren speaking the Hoch-Deutsch. Christian Kramm 
has all but finished his valuable work on the Lives and Labours of 
Dutch and Flemish artists, engravers. sculptors, and architects. 
‘* Lights and Shadows in the Interior of Java” has not yet had, in 
this country, the attention it deserves. It treats of the manners and 
customs of the Javanese, of the introduction of Christianity into the 
country, and gives sketches of travels in the bush and among the hills 
and valleys of the island. Friedrich Gerstaecker’s ‘* Onder die linie ” 
(Under the Line), is a sketch of the manners of Java. Tothe Dutch 
we are greatly indebted for much geographical knowledge of the 
Eastern hemisphere ; and we notice among recent publications one 
by Mr. van Dijk—“ The Earliest Dealings of the Netherlands with 
Borneo, the Solo-Archipelago, Cambodia, Siam, and Cochin-China.” 
There is a sturdiness in Dutch literature, a downright earnestness 
with which few of us are acquainted. If we say that the Dutch have 
their artists, their poets, historians, and philosophers, their theologians 
and grammarians, we may appear to be telling news from mist-land, 
yet such is the fact, though here we have not space to set it forth. 

Of Spanish literature we have had no account to give for a long 
time, and yet we daresav that the Spaniard has books, and that he 
sometimes read them. There are booksellers in Madrid and other 
Spanish cities who now and then publish a new book; but we have 
read somewhere that they are never in a hurry to serve a cus- 
tomer. He may just oblige you by looking over his shoulder for the 
book you ask for, but if it does not meet his eye at once he gives it 
up—makes no search. Several works bearing on the laws of Spain 
have been published during the last twelvemonths; a flora of Madrid, 
by D. Vicente Cutanda; a volume of critico-political letters, by 
D. Miguel Sanchez Plazuelos ; ‘‘ Ensayos pocticos de la senorita 
dona Alejandrina Toral y Havia;” and a historical legend * ;; Pobre 
Ana! !” by another lady with a shorter name and partly English, the 
Doria Emilia Serrano de Wilson. 


NEWSPAPER STAMPS. 


HE LEADING JOURNAL has of late years, spite of the energy 

and enterprise displayed in its conduct, been so frequently wrong 
on important matters that it almost merits the name of the misleading 
journal. At least, it heartily deserves this epithet for its extraordinary 
course in publishing, on the 5th ult. (an appropriate day for cutting # 
ridiculous figure), a return of ‘newspaper stamps.” This absurd 
“return” was ushered in by the following sagacious remarks: “The 
annual return of the stamps issued to newspapers shows that the 
number of copies sold with an impressed stamp, though still large, 
continues to decrease. The return is for a year ending at Midsummer, 
and gives the following among its figures.” Why a return for the 
year ending Midsummer is only made to do its miserable duty in 
November it is hardly worth while to inquire; but it is just worth 
inquiring why it is thus dragged forward at all. The one purpose !t 
is intended to serve is this—to show that the Times is at the head o 
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the metropolitan press; or, in other words, fictitiously and sophis- 
tically to prove that which is not the fact, and to misrepresent and 
distort that which is the fact. The publication of these stamp returns 
as an index to circulation is simply a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. 
Take the return, for instance, as an indication of the Times’ circula- 
tion now and what it was last year. If the document is worth any- 
thing it may surely be relied on for this; but even here it is delusive. 
The abstract given by the Zimes states that the number of stamps issued 
in 1860-1 was 3,046,266; and for 1861-2, 2,890,937. This proves 
too much for our contemporary, showing that his circulation has fallen 
off. But his circulation has not fallen off; it has, we can confidently 
assert, increased during the past year. Ergo, the return is deceptive. 

The Times ostentatiously and dishonestly places itself at the head 
of the list, and totally ignores another daily paper which circulates 
nearly twice as many. ‘The average sale of the “leading” paper 
is about 53,000 per day, stamped and unstamped; that of the 
Daily Telegraph, all unstamped, is about 90,000. Why, then, is 
the latter fact concealed? ‘The answer is obvious. ‘The motive, 
it cannot be denied, is to deceive advertisers by the suggestio 
falsi and the suppressio veri. And there is no doubt that many per- 
sons, unacquainted with the relative positions of newspapers, are thus 
misled. It is well, therefore, to undeceive them. We by no means 
assert that circulation is equivalent to influence, or that an advertise- 
ment in a paper of 50,000 circulation is necessarily worth double what 
it would be in a paper of half that circulation. Far from it. Many 
an advertiser finds his account in placing his announcement in the 
Herald or the Post rather than in Lloyd’s Newspaper with its 200,000 
impression, Advertisers soon learn the relative values of newspapers 
quite independently of circulation. But the general public are more 
easily deceived, and we happen to know that the publication of the 
half-truth of the Times’ so-called “annual return” has partially had 
the effect it was intended to produce. We therefore reiterate that 
the a is a sham, and we adduce a remarkable case in 
point. 

Last year, the circulation of the Manchester Examiner averaged 
39,163 daily—the total being upwards of twelve million copies ; and 
yet this journal issued considerably less than 200,000 stamps. What 
criterion, then, would these absurd stamp returns be in this case ? 
Any one who has travelled much on the network of railways in Lanca- 
shire will have noticed the bales of Manchester papers. The Examiner 
thus sends off daily between 20,000 and 30,000, not one of which is 
stamped. ‘Take any other largely circulated paper—for instance, the 
Standard and Evening Standard, the Leeds Mercury, the Liverpool 
Mercury, the Liverpool Daily Post, and the Birmingham Daily Post. 
If we put down the stamped circulation of these journals at five per 
cent. of the whole impression it will in some cases be higher than it 
really is ; and a journal can in fact have an immense sale, and yet, so 
far as this official return is concerned, not exist at all! 

We need not enlarge on this. subject. Newspaper proprietors, 
advertisers, and journalists are not thus to be deceived. ‘Io some 
extent the old adage, ‘‘ Populus vult decipi,”’ may be true; but, for 
our parts, we do not feel inclined to add, *‘ decipiatur.” We would 
rather place the truth before them. 





Tue PromisE or Books ror DECEMBER is very rich. On American affairs 
we shall have— 

Mr. W. H. Russell's “ Diary North and South; or, Personal Experiences 
during the Civil War in America.” 

Mr. Edward Dicey’s ‘Six Months in the Federal States,” 

Mr. D. W. Mitchell’s ‘Ten Years in the United States, being an English- 
man’s Views of Men and Things in the North and South.” 

“North and South,” by the White Republican of Fraser’s Magazine. 

“Life in the South,” by a Blockaded British Subject; ‘being a social 
history of those who took part in the battles, from a personal acquaintance 
with them in their own homes and fireside circles, from the spring of 1860 
to August, 1862.” 

By Professor H. Y. Hind, of Toronto, “Explorations in Labrador, the 
Country of the Montagnais and Nasquapee Indians.” 

Dr. Lempriere’s ‘‘ Notes in Mexico in 1861 and 1862, Politically and Socially 
considered from an actual Survey of that Country.” 5 

In Asiatic travel and adventure we shall have: 

Sir Rutherford Alcock’s “ The Capital of the Tycoon; or, a Narrative of a Three 
Years’ Residence in Japan,” as her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. The work will be comprised in two volumes, 
jo a and above a hundred illustrations in chromo-lithography and 
n wood. 

Mr. iH. W. Bellews’s ‘‘ Journal of a Political Mission to Afghanistan in 1857, 

° with an Account of the Country and People.” 

Lost Among the Afghans: being the Adventures of John Campbell, other- 
wise Feeringhee Bacha, amongst the Wild Tribes of Central Asia,” related 
by himself to Mr. H. O. Fry. 

Mrs. Atkinson’s ‘“ Recollections of Tartar Steppes and of their Inhabitants,”’ 

rm chiefly extracted from letters addressed to friends. 

The Story of a Siberian Exile,” by M. Rufin Pietrowski. 

Dr, Ermete Pierotti’s “ Jerusalem Explored; or, a Description of the Ancient 
and Modern City,” with upwards of a hundred illustrations. 

Concerning Australia we are promised : 

“ Flindersland and Sturtsland ; or, the Outside and the Inside of Australia,” 

“ by Mr. W. R. H. Jessop. 

The Narrative of the Successful Exploration through the Interior of Austra- 
lia from Melbourne to the Gulf of Carpentaria,” from the journals of 

‘ William J. Wills, by his father, Mr. William Wills. 

Geological Observations in South Australia, principally in the District 

a South-east of Adelaide,” by the Rev. J. E. Woods. 

Lectures delivered in Australia,” by Dr. John Woolley, Principal of the 
University of Sidney. 
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In African travel there will be two books: 


“Through Algeria,” by Miss Crawford ; and 
“ Life on the Niger; or, the Journal of an African Trader.” 


Relating to Italian scenes there are three announced : 

By Mr. Robert Mallett, ‘‘ The Great Neapolitan Earthquake of 1857: the 
First Principles of Observational Seismalogy, as developed in the Report 
to the Royal Society of the Expedition made by command of the Society 
into the Interior of the Kingdom of Naples to investigate the Circumstances 
of the Earthquake.” 

“A Journal of a Tour in Italy; particularly with reference to the Present 
Condition and Prospects of Religion in that Country,” by the Rey, Dr. 
Wordsworth, Canon of Westminster. 

“ Roba di Roma, Walks and Talks about Rome,” by Mr. W. W. Story. 


In History we are promised— 
Two volumes of Dr. D’Aubigne’s “ History of the Reformation in Europe in 
the Time of Calvin;” 
The first volume of the Rev. George Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Five Great Monarchies of 
the Ancient World: Assyria, Babylonia, Chaldwa, Medea, and Persia.” 
The first volume of Mr. E. A. Freeman’s “ History of Federal Government 
from the Foundation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of the United 
States.” 

The first two volumes of Mr. Kinglake’s ‘ Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, 
and an Account of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan.” 

“ Scotland under her Early Kings: a History of the Kingdom to the close of 
the 13th Century,” by Mr. E. W. Robertson. 

“ Waterloo, or the Downfall of the first Napoleon ; a Historyjof the Campaign 
of 1815,’’ by Mr. George Hooper. 


And in Biography— 

“ Lady Morgan’s Memoirs, Autobiography, and Correspondence.” 

“ The Life and Correspondence of the Rev. T. Sedgwick Whalley, LL.D., 
including Letters of Mrs. Piozzi, Miss Seward, Mrs. Hannah More, Mrs. 
Siddons, &c., by the Rev. Hill D. Wickham. 

“ The Life of Bolingbroke, Secretary of State in the Reign of Queen Anne,” 
by Mr. Thomas Macknight. 

“The Life and Times of St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux,” by Mr. J. Cotter 
Morrison. 

“Calvin, his Life, Work, and Writings,” by Dr. Felix Bungener. 

‘“‘ The Life of the Rev. James Robertson, D.D.,” by the Rev. A. H. Charteris. 

“ The Life of Sir John Eliot,” by Mr. John Forster; and 

The first volume of the Rev. Reginald N. Shutte’s ‘* Life, Times, and Writings 
of the Bishop of Exeter.” 


In Science there are forthcoming— 

Sir Charles Lyell’s treatise “ On the Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of 
Man,” being an inquiry into the age of human bones and works of art pre- 
served in peat mosses and shell mounds of Denmark, the Swiss and Irish 
lake-dwellings, &c., as compared with those found in caverns and old 
alluvial deposits coéval with the remains of extinct mammalia; also obser- 
vations on the earliest known date of the first appearance of man and that 
of the existing Fauna and Flora, and the age of both as compared to that 
of the Glacial period in Europe, &c., with concluding remarks on the 
hypothesis of the creation of species by variation and natural selection, 

Professor Huxley on “‘ The Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature; or, Essays 
upon—1. The Natural History of the Man-like Apes. 2. The Relation of 
Man tothe Lower Animals. 3. The Methods and Results of Paleontology. 
4, The Fossil Remains of Man. 

“ Life in Nature,” by Mr. James Hinton; being papers reprinted from 
the Cornhill Magazine. 

Admiral Fitzroy’s ‘‘ Weather-book, a Manual of Practical Meteorology,” 
intended for general use. A few portions only of the work will be abstrusely 
scientific; the greater part will be entirely free from technicality. Easy 
reference, clear explanation, and popular illustrations will be studied in 
connection with ascertained facts and deductions. 

Professor Owen’s “‘ Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Verte- 
brate Animals,” with upwards of 1200 wood-engravings. 

Professor Tyndall’s ‘‘ Lectures on Heat considered as a Mode of Motion.” 

Dr. George Hartwig’s “Tropical World and its Living Wonders; being 
a Popular Scientific Account of the Natural History of the Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdoms in Tropical Regions.” 

Mr. G. H. Lewes’s “ Aristotle; a Chapter from the History of Science, 
including Analysis of Aristotle’s Scientific Works.” 

By Mr. David Page, ‘‘ The Philosophy of Geology,” “ An Introductory Text- 
‘Book of Physical Geography,” and ‘‘ An Advanced Text-Book of Physical 
Geography.” , 

By Mr. Joha Timbs, ‘‘ The Industry, Science, and Art of the Age; or, the 
“International Exhibition of 1862, Popularly Described from its Origin to its 
Close.” 


. In Fiction we are promised : ; 
Fy “4No Name,” by Mr. Wilkie Collins, in three volumes, from Ali the Year 


Round. ; 
“ Mistress and Maid,” by Miss Maloch, from Good Words. F 
“The Tangled Skein,” by Mr. Albany Fonblanque, from St. James's Maga- 


zune. 

“The Prodigal Son,” by Mr. Dutton Cook. 

“ Katie; or, the Simple Heart,” by Mr. D. Richmond. 

“ Sylvia’s Lovers,” by Mrs. Gaskell. 

“Niccolo Marini; or, the Mystery Solved : a Tale of Naples.” 

“‘ Myself and my Relatives: a Novel of Home Life.” ; : : 

“Thalatta; or the, Great Commoner, a Political Romance” from Fraser's 
Magazine. eer A> ; 

“ The House by the Churchyard,” from the Dublin University Magazine. 

“ Skirmishing,” by the Author of “ Cousin Stella.” 

A Novel, by Mr. Shirley Brooks. 


In Poetry we shall have very little either original or translated. There will 
be— 

The second volume of Mr. Worsley’s “‘ Odyssey of Homer,” Books XIII. to 
XXIV., in the Spenserian stanza. ; 

“Homer's Odyssey,” in English blank verse, by the Rev. T. S. Norgate. 

A Selection from the Poems of Mr. Robert Browning. 

The Songs of Scotland prior to Burns, edited by Mr. Robert Chambers. 

A Miscellany of Scottish Poems, chiefly of a humorous and descriptive cha- 
racter, including the best writings of Macneill, Alexander Wilson, Mayne, 
&e., selected by the Messrs, Chambers. : 

“ Darrynane in 1832, and other Poems,” by Mrs, Ellen Fitz-Simon, daughter 








of Daniel O’Connell. 
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In Theology a multitude of books, small and great are announced, among 
which may be mentioned— 

“The Book and the Life: Four Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge, in November, 1862,” by the Rev. Charles John Vaughan, D.D., 
Vicar of Doncaster. 

“‘ The Bible and Modern Thought,” by the Rev. T. R. Birks; a new edition, 
greatly enlarged. 

A new volume of Sermons by the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, of Brighton. 

* Dialogues between a Clergyman and a Layman on Family Worship,” by 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 

‘England under God,” by Archdeacon Evans. 

‘Sermons on the Acts of the Apostles,” by the late Rev. J. Hampden Gurney. 

“The Tiibingen School and its Antecedents; a Historical View of Modern 
Theology,” by Mr. R. W. Mackay. 

‘* Lectures on the Jewish Church, Part I., Abraham to Samuel,” by the Rev. 
A. P. Stanley. 

‘‘The Letters of Samuel Rutherford,” often referred to by Mr. Buckle in the 
second volume of the ‘‘ History of Civilisation,” edited by the Rev. A. A. 
Bonar, with a considerable amount of new matter. 

‘*‘ Sermons on the Grace of God and other Cognate Subjects,” by the Bishop 
of Brechin. 

‘‘ Speaking to the Heart,” by the Rev. Dr. Guthrie. 

‘Fifty-two Short Sermons for Family Reading,” by the Rev. Horatius 
Bonar, of Kelso. 

*‘ Lost, but not for Ever,” by Mr. R. W. Vanderkiste, City Missionary, and 
author of a book which excited considerable attention some years ago, 
‘* The Dens of London.” 

‘* Sisterhoods in the Church of England,” by Miss Margaret Goodman, author 
of ‘‘ Experiences of a Sicter of Mercy.” 

In Miscellaneous Literature we may enumerate— 

‘Roundabout Papers,” by Mr. Thackeray, reprinted from the Cornhill 
Magazine. 

“The Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country,” a selection from the 
contributions of A. K. H. B. to Fraser’s Magazine, with other Occasional 
Essays. 

‘Tales and Sketches from Life,” by the late Hugh Miller. 

. — in Human Nature,” by the author of ‘‘A Romance of a Dull 
Life.” 

“An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,’ ” by the late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, of Brighton. 

‘* London People Sketched from Life,” by Mr. Charles Bennett. 


Christmas books are year by year diminishing in number. For the present 
season these are forthcoming— 

‘The New Forest, its History and Scenery,” by Mr. John R. Wise, with 
sixty views and other illustrations by Mr. Walter Crane. 

* Pictures of English Landscape,” bv Mr. Birket Foster, with ‘ Pictures in 
Words,” by Mr. Tom Taylor. 

Professor Aytoun’s ‘‘ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” with seventy illustra- 
tions designed by Mr. Joseph Noel Paton and Mr. Waller H. Paton. 

‘* Aphorisms of the Wise and Good,” illuminated by Mr. Samuel Stanesby. 

‘Golden Leaves from the Works of Poets and Painters,” edited by Mr. 
Robert Bell. 

*‘ Lispings from Low Latitudes; or, the Journal of the Hon. Impulsia Gush- 
ington,” edited and illustrated with twenty-four plates by Helen, Lady 
Dufferin. 

‘‘ Early English Poems, from Chaucer to Milton,” with one hundred illus- 
trations. 

In Juvenile books there will be great abundance. We are promised— 

By Mr. Henry Mayhew, “The Boyhood of Martin Luther.” 

By Miss Yonge, * The Countess Kate.” 

By Miss Muloch, “ The Fairy Book ; or, Classic Fairy Stories, selected and 
rendered anew.” 

By Holme Lee, * Tuflongbo’s Journey in Search of Ogres.” 

By Miss Caroline Hadley, ‘‘ Children’s Sayings; or, Early Life at Home.” 

By Mr. Thomas Hood, * The Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep.” 

By Mrs. Broderip, ‘‘ My Grandmother’s Budget of Stories and Verses.” 

By Mr. W. H. G. Kingston, ‘Our Soldiers” and “ Our Sailors.” 

By Lady Thomas, “‘ The Faithful Hound.,” 

By Miss Georgiana M. Craik, ‘‘ Play-room Stories ; or, How to Make Peace.” 

By Mr. William Dalton, ‘*‘ The Nest Hunters ; or, Adventures in the Indian 
Archipelago.” 

By the late Samuel Goodrich, “The Story of Peter Parley’s Own Life ;” 
“Stories of the Woods, or the Adventures of Leather Stocking,” and 
‘* Stories of the Sea,” both from Fennimore Cooper's novels. 

‘* Wordsworth’s Poems for Children,” with fifty illustrations, by Mr. John 
Macwhirter, 

Besides many others too numerous to mention. 


Tue Hon. Mrs. Norron’s new novel, ‘‘ Lost and Saved,” will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 

THe Lapy Emmy Ponsonpy has a novel nearly ready for publication, 
entitled ‘* Mary Lindsay.” 

“ CHURCH AND CHAPEL,” by the author of ‘‘ No Charch,”’ is announced by 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 

Miss Juria KavanaGu has a novel completed in taree volumes, entitled 
** Queen Mab.” 

Hans CurtstiAN ANDERSEN'S tale, ‘“‘ The Ice-Maiden,” translated by Mrs. 
Bushby, will be published by Mr. Beitley in the covrse of the month. 

Mr. J. Corpy JEAFFRESON is announced as autuor of a new three volume 
novel, “* Live it Down.”’ 

‘*Memorrs OF CHRISTINA, Queen of Sweden,” by Mr Henry Woodhead, and 
‘“* Heroes, Philosophers, and Courtiers of the Times of Louis XVI.,” by Dr. 
Challice, are preparing for publication by Messrs Hurst and Blackett. 

“Tue Last DecADE oF A GLoRIouS ReieGn,” i8 the title of Miss Martha 
Walker Freer’s new historical work. It will be a puzzle to guess, Who's 
reign ? 

Mr. Ricnarp Srpson, of King William-street, Strand, who has succeeded 
to Mr Skeet’s business in second-hand books, has sent us his catalogue for 
November. lt contains a great variety of old and curious works on apparitions, 
astrology, emblems and epigrams, and plays and novels illustrative of London 
life in last century. 

THE FIGHT FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP created a spasmodic demand for the cheap 
papers ofthe day. The Sporting Life, we are informed, sold some 200,000. The 
evening papers, too, had a large sale; the Evening Standard taking the lead by 
selling 25,000 —-the largest number, we believe, that any evening paper ever sold 
in this country. Previous to this, the greatest sale of an evening paper was that 
of the Evening Star during Palmer’s trial. 














““SHAKSPERE COMMENTARIES,” by Dr. Gervinus of Heidelberg, translated 
by F. E. Bunnett, will shortly be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co,, 
in two volumes. 

“Tue Cost oF A Secret,” by Isabella Blagden, the author of ‘ Agnes 
Tremorne,” will be published in a few weeks by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

Mr. Tuomas Hoop has accepted the editorship of a penny weekly periodical, 
entitled ‘“‘ Saturday Night.” 

A Manuva or Evropean Butrerr.iies, by Mr. W. F. Kirby, will be 
published immediately by Messrs. Williams and Norgate. 

A NEW EDITION of the late Archdeacon Hardwick’s work, ‘‘ Christ, and other 
Masters,” in two volumes, with the author’s latest corrections, and a preparatory 
Memoir by the Rev. Francis Procter, will shortly be published. 

Tne AUSTRALIAN PAPERS report the death of Mr. Charles Whitehead, who 
left England some years ago. He was the author of several plays and suc- 
cessful novels, and contributed to Bentley's Miscellany “ The Experiences of a 
Gaol Chaplain,” which, some twenty years since, attracted considerable 
attention. 

Mr. W. P. Nimmo, of Edinburgh, has in the press a new work, entitled “ Life 
in Heaven,” by the author of ‘‘ Heaven our Home,” and ‘Meet for Heaven.” 
The circulation of these two works has been something extraordinary ; upwards 
of 75,000 copies have been sold, and the demand for them continues almost 
unabated. 

“ TRAVELS ON Horsespack in Mantchu Tartary ; being a Summer’s Ride 
beyond the Great Wall of China,” by Mr. George Fleming ; and “ A Lady’s 
Travels from Delhi to Pekin,’ by Mrs. Muter, are in preparation by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett. 

Avreapy the first edition of the third volume of Mr. Smiles’s ‘‘ Lives of 
the Engineers,” and Mr. Barrow’s ‘‘ Wild Wales ” have been bought up. 

Mr. GrorGe Macponaup’s novel, which Messrs. Hurst and Blackett are 
to publish, is entitled ‘*‘ David Elginbrod.” 

Tue Rey. Dr. Cumrine has two volumes in the press entitled ‘* Driftwood, 
Seaweed, and Fallen Leaves.” 

“A History or ENGLAND from the Accession of James I. to the Disgrace 
of Chief-Justice Coke,” by Mr. Samuel Rawson Gardiner, is announced by 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 

Tue PorticaL Works or Moore AND Or WorpswortH are about to be 
published in cheap editions by Mr. W. P. Nimmo, of Edinburgh. 

Mr, Spencer St. Jonny, has a second edition of his interesting work, “ Life 
in the Forests of the Far East, or Travels in Northern Borneo,” in the press. It 
will be carefully revised, and a new introduction, and an index added. 

Tue Dvucness or TRAJETTO,” a new tale, by the author of ‘* Mary Powell,” 
will be published by Messrs, A. Hall and Co., in a few days. 

Mr. Davin Masson will edit Milton’s Poetical Works, and the Rev. W. 
Benham Cowper’s Poetical Works, each in two volumes, for Macmillan’s 
Golden Treasury Series. 

Tut Duke or Mancuesrer’s long-promised work on “ The Court and 
Society from Elizabeth to Anne, illustrated from the Papers at Kimbolton,” is 
at last announced by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett as in preparation in two 
volumes, embellished with portraits. 

A Turrp Epirion of “ Female Life in Prison,” by a Prison Matron, 
revised, and with additions, will be published next week. 

A VOLUME entitled “ London Scenes and London People” is announced for 
early publication. The book will consist of a series of papers on the antiquities 
of London, and also modern sketches, which have been contributed to the City 
Press, under the signature of ‘‘ Aleph.” 

THe GospeL 1x MapAGAscAR; or, a Narrative of the Progress of 
Christianity in that Island,” will shortly be published by Messrs. Seeley, 
Jackson, and Halliday. 

Mr. SuirLey Brooks is announced to deliver, in December, three lectures 
at the London Institution, Finsbury, of which Mr. Tite, M.P., is the honorary 
secretary. The theatre in which the author of the “ Silver Cord ” will lecture 
is part of a beautiful building erected by his father, Mr. William Brooks, 
architect, who also built Dudley Church, Finsbury Chapel, and the Church 
Missionary College. The lectures will be on the House of Commons, Horace 
Walpole, and Modern Satire. . 

Miss Brappon, it is said, is about to write a novel for the London Journal: 
she has commenced a new one in Jemple Bar for December, entitled “John 
Marchmont’s Legacy.” 

Mr. Watter THORNBURY has just completed a novel, which will be 
published in three vole., with the title of ‘True as Steel.” The scene is laid 
in Germany, in the middle ages, Martin Luther being among the characters. 
The story is, we believe, founded on the life of Goetz von Berschlingen, the 
hero of Goethe’s work. 

Tue Rey. G. F. Macrear, Classical Master in King’s College School, has 
in the press a work entitled ‘The Missionary History of the Middle Ages.” 

Mr. D. D. Home, the most widely known of “ spiritual mediums,” is writing a 
narrative of his life and experiences, which will probably be published in London 
and Paris before the close of the year. 

The Rev. James Hiipyarp, of Ingoldsby Rectory, Lincolnshire, who has 
for so long a time laboured for the revision of the Book of Common Prayer, has 
now in the press, for issue early in the new year, Volume II. of the * Ingoldsby 
Letters,” 

Mr. QueEnsty, of Cambridge, who was a great admirer of the Greek poets. 
hag, it is said, left directions in his will that his skin is to be tanned into a parch- 
ment, upon which is to be written the whole of the Iliad of Homer, which is 
to be presented to the British Museum. 

“ScripturRE Sonnets,” by Mrs. Henry Brace, is announced by Messrs 
Macmillan and Co. 

“Tus CHRONICLE oF GuDRUN, a story of the North Sea,” from the old 
German, will be published shortly by Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas. _ 

Two Votumes of ‘ Discourses,” by Mr. A. J. Scott, Professor of Logic in 
Owen’s College, Manchester, are in the press. 

Mr. James BromFiexp, author of * The Chase in Brittany,” has a new work 
just ready, entitled “ Lower Brittany and the Bible; its Priests and People ; 
with Notes on Religious and Civil Liberty in France.” 

Proressor Carryes, of Galway, has in the press a second edition of his work 
on “ The Slave Power, its Character, Career, and Probable Designs.” 

Mr. Henry Fawcett, M.A., of Cambridge, has in preparation a Manual o! 
Political Economy. ; 

Messrs. Day AND Son are about to publish a series of twelve splendid Line 
Engravings of Scenes in the Life of Martin Luther, by the best engravers. 
accompanied with descriptive text by Dr. Merle D’Aubigné, the eminent 
historian of the Reformatior. An emblematic title-page will be added, and the 
work will be bound in appropriate style, with suitable devices in gold. A 
limited edition will be printed, and the plates destroyed. Dr. D’Aubigné states 
in his preface that the design has been conceived and executed by an argent 
artist, whose name and family are equally known in France, England, a0’ 
Holland, and who has already acquired an honourable reputation by his former 
works. 
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«“ Tur History or Tacitus,” translated, with explanatory notes by the 
Rev. W. J. Brodribb and Mr. A. J. Church, of Lincoln College, Oxford, is 
announced by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

«‘AuRORA Fioyp,’’ Miss Braddon’s novel in Temple Bar, usually pronounced 
far superior to ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” will be published in three Volumes by 
Messrs. Tinsley Brothers about the middle of January. 

A New Penny WEEKLY PERIODICAL is announced, entitled Colman’s 
Magazine. Among the contributors announced are Messrs. Halliday, Draper, 
Prowse, Strauss, W. Brough, J. Brough, Seymour, Thornton Hunt, and James 
Lowe. 

Mr. R. J. Sure is translating Fischel’s work on the English Constitution 
into English. It will be published in a few weeks by Messrs. Bosworth and 
Harrison. 

Mr. P. H. Pepys has been appointed by the Lord Chancellor to be his prin- 
cipal secretary. 

A NEW PERIODICAL, to be named Ths Union Review: a Magazine of Catholic 
Literature and Art, is about to he published once in every two months as the 
organ of the Association for the Promotion of the Unity of Christendom. The 
pnblishers will be Mr. Hayes of Pimlico and Messrs, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Mr. Ripeway, the well-known publisher of Piccadilly died on Thursday, 
Nov. 20, at his residence near Burton-on-Trent, in the sixty-fourth year of his 
age. He was a Liberal, and the publisher of many an effective pamphlet in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation and the repeal of the Corn Laws, He was for 
several years past one of the principal proprietors of the Globe, and took an 
active part in its management. 

Tse ScorrisH Parers announce the death of Mr. Adam, editor of the 
Aberdeen Herald, and of Dr. Smith, editor of the Glasgow Examiner. 

Messrs. CASSELL AND Co. announce the publication of the “ Family'Prayer 
Book,” under the joint editorship of ‘the Rev. Edward Garbett, M.A., Incum- 
bent of St. Bartholomew’s, Gray’s-inn-road, and Boyle Lecturer; and the Rev. 
Samuel Martin, of Westminster, Chairman of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales.” 

Tue LATE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, in disposing of his copyrights 
and manuscripts, and all his stock of published and unpublished works, has, 
we understand, reserved the right which he gave to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, to published all or any of his Expositions of Scripture 
which they may desire to use, without paying any consideration or other com- 
pensation. 

Tue CuurcuMAn’s Famtry MaGAztne, Messrs. Hogg and Son’s new specu- 
lation, will commence with January, and like London Society will lay great 
stress on the number and excellence of its illustrations. The first number will 
contain no less than twelve by Millais, J. D. Watson, and others. 

A NEW WEEKLY PAPER, devoted to the interests of the working miners of 
the United Kingdom, and entitled the British Miner and General Newsman 
was started a fortnight ago. . 

AmonG ecclesiastical almanacs may be noticed a new candidate, called The 
English Church Union Kalendar. Besides the usual information contained in 
books of its class, it will give an account of the Black Letter Days and other 
ritual and rubical information, statistics of the Church of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and America, and information respecting schools, associations, religions 
houses, guilds, and confraternities. ‘ 

Mr. S. R. T. Mayer, editor of “ Bretherton’s (annual) Almanack and Glou- 
cester Directory,” has in the press a rather bulky volume, entitled ‘ Gloucester 
in the Nineteenth Century; a Complete Digest of all the Important Facts 
occuring in that County since the Ist day of January, 1800, with Elucidatory 
Chapters, References, and Classified Index.” We understand that Mr. Mayer, 
who is, and has been for some years, a bedridden invalid, intends his book to 
be not a mere chronological arrangement of events, but a compendious history 
of the county for the last sixty years, written in a popular style, and in which 
no fact of any local significance is omitted. Mr. Maver intimates in his pro- 
spectus, that, should this work prove successful, he will be encouraged to issue 
a companion volume—under the title of “‘ Ancient Gloucester "—treating of all 
the most remarkable events occurring in that city from the period of its occu- 
pation by the Romans as a military station to the close of the eighteenth century. 
Messrs. Longman and Co. will be the publishers of these works. 

_ THE PUBLICATION of Bishop Colenso’s work on the Pentateuch has been the 
literary event of the month. Within a few days of its publication, it is said, 
orders were received for ten thousand copies. Replies and refutations will 
soon be flying as thickly as ever they did around the “ Essays and Reviews.” 
Mr. Isaac Taylor, the Rev. T. R. Birks, the Rev. F. D. Maurice, and the Rev. 
Dr. Vaughan are already, it is reported. at work on treatises in answer to the 
Bishop. Archdeacon Denison, in the session of Convocation of the Province 
of Canterbury next ensuing, will move that the standing orders be sus- 
pended, for the consideration of an address to the Upper House, 
praying the Upper House to direct the appointment of a committee of the 
Lower House to examine and report upon to the Lower Honse a book lately 
published, and entitled “The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically 
examined. By the Right Rev. John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
London: Longman and Co., 1862,”—that the Lower House may deliver its 
opinion to the Upper House touching the proceeding to a Synodical judgment 
upon the book. A correspondent of the John Bull says: “1 understand that 
the Bishop of Natal is to be prosecuted. The Bishop of Capetown will—as 
soon as the Long case is settled by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
bring him before the Archbishop, either in the Arches Court or in foro 
domestico.” ; 

3 Tue FIRST VOLUME of the Cambridge edition of Shakespeare, edited by Mr. W. 
&. Clark, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Mr. John Glover, Librarian of 
Trinity College, will be published at theend of March by Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co., and the whole will be completed in eight volumes, price half-a-guinea each, 
issued at intervals of four months. The work will be handsomely printed in demy 
octavo, at the University Press, and these are the features which will distinguish 
it from previous editions: 1. A text based ona thorough collation of the four 
folios, and of ali the quarto editions of the separate plays, and of subsequent 
tditions and commentaries. 2. All the results of this collation will be given in 
hotes at the foot of the page, and to these will be added conjectural emendations 
collected and suggested by the editors, and furnished to them by their 
correspondents, The reader will thus have in acompact forma complete view 
of the critical materials out of which the text of Shakespeare is formed. 3. In 
the cases where a quarto edition exists, differing from the received text to such 
4 degree that the variations cannot be shown in notes, the text of the quarto 
bs be printed diteratim in a smaller type after the received text. 4. The lines 
— Scene will be numbered separately. 5. At the end of each play will be 

ed a few critical notes upon such passages as require discussion. 6. The 
Pty edited on asimilar plan, will follow the dramatic works. Uniform with 
hereto Mr. W. Aldis Wright, M.A., is preparing ‘‘ A Glossarial Index to 
ban pal and Poems of Shakespere,” comprising explanations of the archaic 
Althe o usages of words, as well as of obscure allusions and constructions. 

ps ae specially adapted to the Cambridge edition, it will be fit for use with 
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A NEw EpirTion of Mr. Robert Browning’s Poetical Works is in preparation 
by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

* MARRIED IN Hasre, A Story or Everypay Lire,” in three volumes, bv 
Mr. Lascelles Wraxall, will shortly be published by Mr. Skeet. ; 

Mr. James HAnnay, editor of the Edinburgh Evening Courant, is announced 
to lecture on ** Admiral Blake,” and Mr. Robert Bell on ** Tue Town Life of the 

Restoration,” before the Perth Young Men’s Christian Association. 

“Lire in NorMANDY IN 1848,”’ including sketches of French fishing, 
farming, cooking, natural history, and politics, by ‘‘ An English Resident,” is 
preparing for publication, during the present month, by Messrs. Edmonston 
and Douglas, of Edinburgh, in two volumes. 

THe Rey. CHartes Hepert, M.A., has in the press a treatise “On 
Clerical Subscription, being an Inquiry into the Position of the Church and 
the Clergy; in reference, I. To the Articles; II. To the Liturgy; and III. To 
the Canons and Statutes.” 

Mr. Murray’s annual sale took place on the 4th of November at the Albion, 
Aldersgate-street, and, as the following figures will prove, it passed off with 
remarkable success. There were purchased 4000 copies of ‘ Lyell on the 
Antiquity of Man; ”. 3600 of “ Smiles’s Engineers,” Vol. III. ; 1800 of “Canon 
Stanley’s Lectures on the Jews;” 2500 of ‘‘Dr. Smith’s Bible Dictionary ; ” 
1500 of “ Fergusson’s Modern Architecture; ” 1000 of ‘‘Rawlinson’s Ancient 
Monarchies; ” 1000 of ** Mr. Borrow’s Wild Wales; ” 900 of Blakiston’s Voyage 
up the Yang-Tsze;” 800 of ‘ Handbook to the Eastern Cathedrals ;” 700 of ‘* Mrs, 
Atkinson’s Recollections of Tartar Steppes ;” 700 of “ Brine’s Taeping Rebellion;” 
700 of ‘‘ Mayne’s British Columbia and Vancouver Island ; ” and 700 of “‘ Arthar 
Hallam’s Remairs.’”’ Of works formerly published there sold: 4600 “ The 
Student’s Hume; ” 1900 ‘‘ The Student’s Rome; ”’ 700 ‘* The Student’s Manual 
of the English Language ;” 1000 “ James’s Esop’s Fables;” 3000 King Edward 
VI.’s Latin Grammar ;” 7800 “ Little Arthur’s Engiand ;” 700 “‘ Canon Stanley’s 
Sinai;” 3300 “ Smith’s Latin Dictionaries ;” 2200 ‘‘ Smith’s Classical Dic- 
tionaries;” 5000 ‘ Smith’s Principia Latina;” 30C0 ‘ Smith’s Smaller 
Histories ;” 6800 ‘‘ Mra. Markham’s England;’’ 1200 “ Smiles’ George Stephen- 
son;” 5200 “ Smiles’s Self-Help ;” 400 ‘* Grote’s Greece,” new edition in 8 vols. ; 
3000 ** Hallam’s Works;” and 1200 “‘ Murray’s British Classics.” 


UNITED STATES.—The civil war in America has unexpectedly opened up 
a new field for women’s work. It appears that the Confederate dollar and two- 
dollar notes are all signed by female clerks, who are engaged at salaries of 600 
dollars, or about 1002. a year. Each clerk signs 2000 notes daily. 

Tax Sramps.—There are no less than ninety-five different stamps required 
to be used, from 1 cent. to 20 dols., and to purchase one of each would require 
196 dols. 53 cents. 

Ture APPLICATION oF SreAm TO PHorocraPHy.—Mr. Charles Fontayne, 
of Cincinnati, it is said, has perfected a machine for printing photographs from 
the negative, at the rate of from 2500 to 12,000 impressions an hour, according 
totheir size. If true, this will open a field to photography hitherto impracti- 
cable, in consequence of the time and expense of printing, as ordinarily practised. 
The illustrations for a book, having all the perfection of a photograph, may be 
turned out, by the use of this machine, with a rapidity wholly undreamed of, 
either in plate printing or lithography. The expense of engraving may be dis- 
pensed with, and the negative come direct from the artist’s hands, drawn upon 
a prepared glass, from which, in the course of a few hours, the plates for a large 
edition may be printed, each one a perfect duplicate of the original drawing. 

Proressor Francis Bowen, of Harvard University, has published a new 
and handsomely got up edition of Tocqueville’s ‘‘ Democracy in America.” The 
translation is professedly that of Mr. Henry Reeve, published by Messrs. Long- 
mans, but so extensively has it been altered by the American editor, that it 
may almost be called a new one. Professor Bowen has also added numerous 
notes, and translated for the first time the additions made to the recent Paris 
editions. These comprise an essay on Democracy in Switzerland, written in 
1847 for the Academy of the Moral and Political Sciences; a speech in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, in which M. de Tocqueville predicted the revolu- 
tion of 1848 just a month before its occurrence; and a feeling and eloquent 
advertisement prefixed to the twelfth Paris edition of ths work (1850). 
Appended to the whole is a memoir of the illustrious author. 

Mr. Watrer Barrett, “ Manhattan” of the London Morning Herald and 
Standard, has just completed a book entitled “ The Old Merchants of New 
York,” of which the entire first edition was sold off on the day of publication. 
The New York Evening Post says of it: ‘‘ Walter Barrett’s interesting series of 
biographical sketches, under the title, ‘Old Merchants of New York,’ has just 
been published by Carleton, of this city, forming a thick duodecimo of nearly 500 
pages. The book is written in avery easy, gossiping style, ‘and is replete with pleas- 
ant anecdotes and incidents, which are so personal as to interest almost every citi- 
zen of New York whose parents or grandparents resided inthe city. Almost all of 
our principal merchants and their predecessors are noticed; the work forming avery 
interesting history of the vicissitudes of American mercantile life. The inde- 
fatigable ‘Walter Barrett,’ of Twenty-seventh-street, to whom the public is 
indebted for these piquant personal sketches, has in preparation a second series, 
which will give further details of the often romantic and singular adventures 
and vicissitudes of the merchants of New York. Who, for instance, would 
have learned, but from Walter Barrett, that ten of our prominent merchants 
years, years ago, when they were young counter-jumpers, formed a society to 
marry rich girls? They were to protect and aid each other. They then lived 
in twenty-shilling boarding-houses, curled each other’s hair on Saturday night, 
went to Sunday schools as teachers, and became members of the Presbyterian 
Church attended by those citizens who had the richest and prettiest daughters. 
Their game was successful, and each of them won a rich wife. For the-iames of 
these and other individuals of whom good stories are told, we refer the reader 
to Walter Barrett, Clerk.” 

FRANCE.—CoryricHTt BETWEEN FrANcE AND IrALy.—The convention 
made between France and Italy for the preservation of copyright in literary 
and artistic property is most comprehensive. Its text, copied from the official 
Gazette of Turin, is as follows : ‘ Henceforth the authors of books, pamphlets, or 
other writings, of musical compositions, drawings, paintings, sculpture, engrav- 
ings, lithographs, and of all other analogous productions in literature or the 
arts, will enjoy in each of the two States the advantages attributed to them by 
the laws on the proprietorship of literary and artistic works, and have the same 
protection and legal remedy against any infringement of their rights as if the 
work were published for the first time in the country itself. The copyright in 
musical works extends to the compositions known as ‘arrangements’ based 
upon airs extracted from the same works.” 

Tur Emperor NApo.eon went last week to the village of Berry-au-Bac, 
about thirty leagues from Compiégne, to visit the site of a camp of Cvsar. 





Excavations, executed according to indications of his Majesty, have laid open a 
ditch of 4000 metres in extent, which defended the front and approaches of the 
camp, as well as the four entrances which Jed into it. 

M. RENAN, whose course of lectures as Professor of History at the College 
of France was some time since suspended in consequence of his proclaiming 
disbelief in the Divine nature of the Saviour, and whose pupils made 
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demonstrations which acquired considerable notoriety last session, has received 
notice from the Principal of the College that his annual lectures, which com- 
mence under ordinary circumstances in the first week of December, are not to 


be delivered by him, 








TRADE NEWS. 


WE HAVE LATELY had an opportunity of seeing various specimens of news- 
paper founts, cast by Messrs. John Milne and Co., type-founders, of Edinburgh 
and London, and from the apparent strength and cut of the letter, together with 
its clearness of outline, we consider them well suited for the work of a news- 
paper office. It was Milne’s type from which the ‘Queen’s Bible,” in folio, 
displayed by Mr. Mackenzie, of Glasgow, in the International Exhibition was 


printed, and which secured honourable mention. 


THE ADJOURNED MEETING of the creditors of Messrs. John Maxwell and Co., 
Publishers, of Fleet-street, was held on the 6th November; Mr. Hodge, of 
Messrs. Spalding and Hodge, in the chair. The report of the committee ap- 
pointed on the 24th October was read. The committee, it transpired, had called 
in Mr. Sampson Low, jun., to value the copyrights and stock, and these he had 
placed at the amount of 23,532/., a sum considerably lower than the estimate of 
Mr. Hodgson. This fresh valuation was based upon the possibility of the pro- 
perty being disposed of piecemeal, a period of two years having been fixed as 


the time through which the process might extend. Messrs. Wrigley and Co., it 
was stated, still adhered to their ofter of 20,0007. for the purchase of the estate 
and effects, 10,0002. to be paid in cash, 5000/. in three, and 5000/7. in six months. 
The great point at issue was the sum fairly due to Mr. Norris, M.P., for the 
release of the copyrights mortgaged to him, comprising the Temple Bar Maga- 
zine, the St. James's Magazine, the Welcome Guest, and the Halfpenny Journal. 
The view taken by the committee was that 50002. would be a proper amount to 
pay, but Mr. Norris considered he was entitled to 6500/., and, eventually it 
was agreed that 6000/. should be appropriated to arrange the business. The 
amount remaining would, it seems, enable the payment of about 7s. 4d. in the 
pound. In connection with the debtor’s house and furniture at Ingatestone, it 
was said that they had lately been disposed of, the proceeds having been brought 
into the business. The accounts of the firm were announced to have been satis- 
factorily kept, and the drawings of the debtor were asserted to have been 
reasonable. At the close of the proceedings it was resolved that Mr. Maxwell 
should make an assignment of the whole of estate and effects to Messrs. Hodge, 
Edwards, and Tanner, with power to arrange with Messrs. Wrigley and Co., if 


a better offer could not be obtained. 
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Little Walter of Wyalusing, 18mo. Robert Carter and Brothers _ 

Meditations on the Duties of Clergymen, 1 vol18mo. Kelly, Hedinn, and Piet 

Mitten (The) Books. A New Series of Juveniles. By Aunt Fanny. 
D. Appleton and Co ’ 

Ned Manton; or the Cottage by the Stream, 18mo. Robert Carter and Brothers 

Parrish—A Popuiar Treatise on the Art of Skeletonizing Leaves and Seed V essels, and adapt- 
ing them to embellish the home of Taste, illustrated. J. B. Lippincott and Co 4 

Power—Anatomy ofthe Arteries of the Human Body, Descriptive and Surgical, with the 
Descriptive Anatomy of the Heart, illustrated. J. B. Lippincott and Co 

Prime—Memoirs of the Rev. Nicholas Murray, D.D. (Kirwan), 12mo. Harper and Brothers 

haff—A Manual of Pensions, Bounty and Pay, 12mo. Robert Clarke and Co 

Rogers—The Prodigal Son; or, the Sinner’s Departure and the Sinner’s Return, 18mo. 
American Tract Society Rainy } 

Rowbotham—The Art of Sketching from Nature, with illustrations. 
trom the Twenty-third English Edition. 16mo. J. E. Tilton and Co Biya 

Sims—The Origin and Signification of Scotch Surnames. With a Vocabulary of Christian 
Names, 8vo. J. Munsell y a a < 

Woodman—The Hospital Steward's Manual. for the Instruction of Hospital Stewards, Ward 
Masters, and Attendants’ in their several Duties. 12mo. J. B. Lippincott and Co 


For the Young. 18mo. 


Crosby and 


6 vols. 16mo. 


Improved American, 





FRENCH BOOKS. 

Adelswiird (O. d’)—Considérations sur la réformation et les lois de 1860 en Suede. 8 
aris. 4fr Sn Daw 9: . 
Annales de la Société d’agriculture, sciences, arts et commerce du Puy. T. 23. 1860. 8. 

Le Puy 


ADVERTISEMENTS. | prize 
HE SCALE of CHARGES for | 


ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 
zs. 








MEDAL, 1862. AWARDED | 
BY THE JURORS OF CLASS 2, 
FOR THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 

GLENFIELD 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, Oilmen, &c. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., GLascow and Lonpoy. 





Annales du Comité flamand de France. T. 6. 1861-1862. 8. Li ari 
ité flat 1d L Be@ -1862. 8. Lille. Paris 
Annuaire de la Société impériale et centrale d’agriculture de France. A nnée 1862. 12. Paris 
— pee pong Maine-et-Loire pour l'année 1862. 78e année. 12 Angers ii 
nnuaire publié par le comité de la Société des anciens ¢lev. 3 Ec impé ’ 2 
métiers. 1862. l5e année. 8 Paris CRANE Sap aCe Carina 
Aidieier (2) Hive ~. ¢ Eure-et-Loir pour 1863. 12. Chartres. 
udigier —Histoire de Pierre Terrail, seigneur de Bayar Cc i 
rd proche. ,18. Paris. 2fr Pees SR Chelan anes eosin 
3échard (Fr.)—L'Echappé de Paris, nouvelle série des Existences diclassées. 9. é i 
: 4 L u} S$ declassées. 2e.éd.18, Paris 
Berthoud (S. H.)—Les Femmes des Pays-Bas et des Flandres. 18. Paris. 3fr 0c ee 
Ghewalies (ibe ats > Louis XVL, correspondance inédite. 8. Paris 
‘hevalier (Michel)—L'Industrie moderne, ses proges et les conditio 2 is. 
ws ay universelle de 1862). 8. Paris ie sneee Sn pe ae 
Colombey (Emile)—Le Monde des voleurs, leur esprit et leur langue 


I ) 18. Paris 
Drohojowska (Mme.)—Les Femmes illustres dela France. Ilustrée sde dessi ari 
Enault (Louis) —La Méditerranée, ses iles et ses bords. 8. Paris on 
Féval (Paul)—Les F illes de Cabanil, suite et fin du Captaine fantéme. 18. Paris 3 fr 
Gérard (Jules)—Le Tueur de lions. Illustré par Hadamard. 8. Paris. 7fr 50¢ 


ae a Femmes dutemps passé. Gr. 8. Paris 
ndices generales. simul et speciales. patrologiz latina abetic i 40 C 
J.P. Migne. Tomus sseundua. Gr-8. Paris en Lars a a Lea 
Mulsant (E )—Souvenirs d'un voyage en Allemagne. 
Pelletan (Eugene)—La Tragédie italienne. 8 Paris 
Perint (Ch.)—Le Presbyttre de Plouguern, récits bretons. 18 Paris 
Sardou (Victor)—Les Ganaches, comédie en 4 actes. 18. Paris. 2fr 
Schnitzler (J. H.)—L’Empire des Tsars au point de vue actuel de la science. 
vee Ge Rr = : , 
illemain (M.)—Souvenirs contemporai ‘histoire e ittérature. 2 ie. sC 
on wen aes — rains d'histoire et de littérature. 2e partie. Les Cent- 
Zeiller (Mme. Elisa)—Souvenirs d'un voyage au Mexique. 12. Paris 


Gr. 8 Lyon. Paris 


Sfr 50¢ 


T.2 La Popu- 





GERMAN. 
Boisserce, Sulpiz. 2Bde. 8 Stuttgart 
Carriere, Mor., Gott, Gemiith u. Welt. Alte u. neue Dichterworte. 16 
Claude der Colporteur. Eine Erziihlg. LIllustr. 12. Hamburg. 1863 : 
Dedenroth, E. H. v.. Boudoir und Salon. Gesellschaftsbilder. 3 Bde. 8. 
Fritze, Ernst, Novellen. 4 Bde. 8. Hannover, 1863 5 
i | arora Kirchengeschichte v. Spanien. 1 Bd. Die 3 ersten Jahrhanderte. 


Grabbe, Chr. D., Napoleon od. die 100 Tage. Ein Drama in 5 Aufziigen. 16. Frankfurt a. 


Stuttgart (1358) 


Berlin 


+, 1863 
Guischard, W., Die Foscari. Ein historischer Roman. 3 Bde. 8 Berlin 
Hatoulet, J., et E. Picot. Proverbes Béarnais. Gr 8. Leipzig 
Hertz, W., Der Werwolf. Beitrag zur Sagengeschichte. 8. Stuttgart 
Hesekiel, Geo., die Churprinzenbraut. Historischer Roman. 2 Bde. 8 
Hobein, E., Gedichte. 8. Hamburg : 
Montalembert, Graf v. Leben der heil. Elisabeth u. 
fessen. (1207—1231.) Ausd. Franz. Mit 6 Kpfrst 
Moellhausen, B., Palmblaetter und Schneeflocken. 
2Bde. 8. Leipzig 
Remy, Jul., Ka Mooolelo Hawaii. 
et traduction. Grs. Leipzig 
beeing | = 47 aus dem Volkslebec. 8 Berlin 
Stein, Leop., der Knabenraud u. Carpentras. Dramain4 Aufziigen. 8 Berlin 1863 
Suckow, E. M. v. (Emma Niendorf), Ueber diese Geschichten ist Gras gewachsen. | 
ry gat A aon ) Geschichten ist Gras gewachsen. Roman 
Treumund, Just., Vogelbiirbchen. Eine Erziihlg. au: nei 30 jii Crieges 
ee a g $ den Zeiten d. 30 jiihr. Krieges. 3. 
Wendt, Dr. Otto, Familienlexikon f. das alltiigliche Leben in der Stz 2m Ls , 
lok tae 1 in der Stadt u. auf dem Lande. 


Berlin, 1863 
Ungarn, Landgriifin v. Thiiringer 

g a i I r 1 u. 
. Grs. Regensburg . 
Erzaehlungen aus dem fernen Westen. 


Histoire de l'archipel Havaiien (iles Sandwich). Texte 





ITALIAN. 
Abate Carmelo—Maddelena Ristori. Racconto. Catania. 12. 1fr70¢ 
Castelli (Giambattista)—Norme generali sul modo di trattare |’ organo moderno 
esempii in musica del maestro Vincenzo Antonio Petrali. Milano. 4 
Castoldi (Ezio)—I fenomeni della generazione spontaneo. Milano. 1 fr 50¢ 
Dizionario nuovo universale della lingue italiana, tedesca, inglese efrancese. Nap Mi. 10fF20¢ 
Gentile (Pier Geronimo)—Novella. Si aggiunge : Dovizi Bernardo da Bibbiena._ Un avven- 
tura amorosa di Ferdinando d’ Aragona Duca di Calabria, e le Compagnie de’ Battuti in 
Roma nell’ anno 1399. Bologna. 2fr 50¢ - ‘ 
re Naka pend oe discorsi contro la pena di morte. Siena 
Mantova (Marco), Scrittore del Secolo XV —Novelle, novellar é -simil 
ie tae ae eee % ellamente stampate a fac-simile 
Montazio (Enrico)—Francilla ; 


» & Cogli 


tacconto. Milano. 16. 1fr 50¢ 


Montazio (Enrico)—Pietro Thouar. Biografiacon ritratto. Torino. 18. 50¢ 
Montazio (Enrico)—Felice Orsini. Biografiacon ritratto. Torino, 18. 50¢ 
Montazio (Enrico)—Ugo Bassi. Biografiia con ritratto. Torino. 18 50¢ 








DUTCH. 
Boagers (Mr. A.)—Jochébed. Dichtstuk. 8 Haarlem. 2fr50c 
Bouman (Hermannus)—De godgeleerdheid en hare beoefenaars in Nederland... historische 
herinneringen. Utrecht. 4fr20c 
Bronsveld (Andries Willem)—Oorzaken der verbreiding van het rationalisme in ons land 
sinds de laatste jaren den vorige eeuw. 8. Rotterdam. 1 fr 30c¢ . 
Dijk (Mr. L. C. D. van)—Neerland’s vroegste betrekkingen met Borneo, den Solo-Archipel 
Cambodja, Siam en Cochin-China. 8 Amsterdam. 3fr75e r 
Gerstaecker (Friedrich)—Onder de linie. Eene schets der zeden op Java. 2 deelen. § 
Leeuwarden. 6fr90c ws 
—— (W. C.)—Geschiedenis der staatkunde van Johan de Witt. 8. 
r 60¢c 
Kramm (Christiaan) —De levens en werken der Hollandsche en Vlaamsche kuntschilders &e 
8. Amsterdam. pr 
Licht- en schaduwbeelden uit de binnenlanden van Java. 8. 


Amsterdam 


Amsterdam. 5fr 








THe CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF THE SANIVARY Report visited the Docks to inspect the 
Pure Tea imported by Horniman and Co., Lonpon, from having on investigation found 
that many teas in general use covered by tlie Chinese with an objectionable powdered 
colour which is drank when the tea is made. Horniman’s Green is a natural dul! olive— 
not bluish,—the Black is not intensely dark ; by importing the leaf uncoloured, the Chinese 
cannot disguise and pass off as the best, brown flavourless sorts; consequently, Horni- 
man's Pure Tea is strong, delicious, and wholesome. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per lb. 
Sold in Packets by 2280 Agents. 


EAL and SON’S EIDER DOWN 
QUILTS. from 24s. to Ten Guineas. Also GOOSE- 

| DOWN QUILTS, from 10s. to 32s. Lists of prices and sizes 

| sent free by post.—HEAL and SON'S Illustrated Catalogue 

| of Bedsteads and Priced List of Bedding, also sent post free ou 
application to 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


STARCH. 


Four Lines, or Thirty Words ... ie 
Each additional Line (about Ten = 

Half Column ..... se 
Whole Column 












YASS'S EAST INDIA PALE ALE.— 
The OCTOBER BREWINGS are arriving in Casks of 


‘ighteen Gallons and upwards.—BERRY BROs., and Co., 
5, St. James’s-street, S.W. 


TRELOAR'S KAMPTULICON, or 
CORK FLOOR-CLOTH 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Manufactory, Holland- 
street. 


(TRELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 
MATTING and DOOR MATS. — Shippers, Country 
Dealers, and Large Consumers will find at 42, LUDGATE- 
HILL the best assortment of these goods at the lowest prices. 
~T. TRELOAR, Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Manu- 
factory, Holland-street. 

ARPER and ELLAM’S ENFIELD 


RIFLE SAUCE. This celebrated sauce imparts a 








fine rich, piquant flavour of peculiar delicacy, unequalled by | 


any European sauce, to fish, game, wild fowls, gravies, steaks, 
hashes, cold-meat, &c. May be had retail of Chemists and 
Grocers. Wholesale agent. Messrs. BARCLAY and 


SONS, Farringdon-street. Condon; or of the Manufacturers | 


HARPER and ELLAM, Enfield. 


LD BOTTLED PORT.—20,000 Dozens. | 


Now Bottling, 100 Pipes, 1858 Vint- | 


Choice Vintages. 
age. Old Bottled Solera, E. J. Brown, and Pasto Sherries. 
1857 Sparkling Moselles, Hocks, and Champagnes. First 
Growth Clarets, Burgundies, and very old Virgin Marsalas, &c. 
GEORGE SMITH, 86, Great Tower-street, London, E.C., &c. &c. 
Price Lists of all Wines Post Free. 

Reference. 

Extraordinary Old Pale Champagne and Cognac Brandies. 
Old Jamaica Rum, age of three generations. Old Store Scotch 
and Irish Whiskies. Foreign Liqueurs. 


FURNITURE. — BARTHOLOMEW and 
FLETCHER GUARANTEE every ARTICLE they 
SELL. For the satisfaction of intending purchasers they 
have permission to refer to many of their customers, clergy- 
men and others, in various parts of thecountry. Their prices 
are the lowest compatible with quality. 
Spanish Mahogany Extending Dining-tables, 4ft. 
Spanish Mahogany Dining-room Chairs, upholstered 











1M MOTOCCO 01.20. .esereereceesereesseesseseees seoreeeeee(each) O18 6 
Elegant drawing-room Suites, from .£1010 0 to 5210 0 
100 Wardrobes, from .. - 2 2 0to 5210 0 


Several Second-hand § Jrawing-room, Dining- 
room, and Chamber Furniture to be sold at half their value. 
Kstimates for furnishing any sized house, and illustrated 
catalogues free by post. 
217 and 219, Tottenham-court-roa4, and 9, Alfred-place. 
London, W. 


Terms Cash, or London | y 
| during the wet and wintry season, with a supply of Keating's 


£5 5 0 


COUGHS, ASTHM4, AND INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 
AKE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 
> r 1” a) ‘ ig 7s 

KK *4 TING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 

Statistics show that 50000 persons annually fall 
victims to pulmonary disorders, including consumption, 
diseases of the chest. and the respiratory organs. Preven- 
tion is at all times better than cure; be therefore prepared, 


Cough Lozenzes, which possess the virtue of averting as weil 
as of curing a cough or cold; they are good alike for the 
young or for the aged. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 48. 6:7 , 
and 10s. 6d. each, by THoMAS KeaTineG, Chemist, &c , 79, St 
Paul’s-churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists 


ry + WwW, y 7 
JURE NEWFOUNDLAND COD. 
LIVER OIL—Analysed and Reported on by Dr. Scott, 
M.D, L.R.C.P., F.L.S., &. 
“Sir,—I have much pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
urity and excellence of the Cod Liver Oil imported by you, 
have repeatedly prescribed and tested the same, which 
appears purely of hepatic origin (a point of great weight with 
regard to its therapeutic value); indeed, I may add that it is 
as genuine and efficient a Fish Oil as the profes-ion can 
employ. “ HENRY Scott, M !> 
“11. Upper Woburn-place. Russell-sanare, 
“To Mr. Thomas Keating, 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard.” 
Soldin half-pints, 1s 6d. pints, 2s. 6d.; quarts, 4s. 67. ; or 
five-pint bottles, 10s. 6d., imperial measure. 
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B. A" 1 HS, and LAMP: s.— 
sURTON SIX LARGE SHOW 
usively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
> Bedsteads. The stock of each 
and most varied ever submitt ed 
yrices proportionate with those 


} n 
mest disun- 


SDSTE ADS, 
WILLIAM 
ted excl 
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8 has 





ROOMS 4 





establishment 





¢. 6d. to 207. each 
Od. to 67. each 


d. to 8l. 10s. each. 
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3s (Moderateur), 


is at the same rate.) 











oe seesssoceeeeee 48. 90. per gallon. 
| Cat ues sent (per post) free. 

W.: kia 8 and 4, Newman-street; 

4, s-place; and 1, Newman-mews, London. 
VENDERS, STOVES FIRE-IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY- ‘ES Buyers of the above are re- 
yuested fore f | leciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S SHOW -ROOMS They cont such an 
sesortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES. CHIMNEY- 
ECE tE-IR nd GENERAL TRONMON( ERY, 
elsewhere. eithe for variety, 





ré xqui siteness f ‘wor kin anshi 
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‘ 1 increasing use of gas in private 
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rs in I id iss 1 that is 
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1¢ d expressiv 
I I E 


BURTON'S GENERAL 


t TRONMONGE RY CATALOGUE may 





eby post It contains upwards of 500 
illimited Stock of Sterling Silver, and 
Sils nd Britannia Me ad Goods, Dish 
hes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
s, | ips, Gaseli rays, Urns, 
. Table Cutlery, Toilet Ware, 
Brass Bedsteads, 1g, Bedroom 
with Lists of Prices and Pians of the 

) 3, at 

29, Oxford-stree W.; 
i. 34 14, Newmar and 6, Perry's-place ; 
ndl, N ndon. 





complete, 
every 
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ing our name, and warranted: 
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AT ALOGT E and priced FURNISHING LIST may 
lad on pplication or t free. This list embraces the 
leading . ‘ yvartments of their 
eatabliah alt isers in 
the selectic Electro- 
plate, Lav isteads, 
Bedding, *j ss Goods, 
Culinary Ut 
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they 
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have 


and Co. 
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ar nd chea pness. The Stock is most extensive and 
fording a choice suited to the taste and means of 
purchaser. The following are some of the prices for 


nives—each blade being of the best steel, 












aa1s8.d.\4d¢ s. 

140,160 1990 29 

20;120:150 23 

46! 56' 66! 76! 8! 9 11 
SP OONS and 











The best manufacture, well finished, 
Every article stamped with our mark and 
| IDDLI EEDED, KINGS LILY. 

q 

, | Best.) 2nd. | Best.; 2nd. | Best Best. 
Ri éaadiad) ad a2} ¢.a 
0; 400) 440 80) 540)! 660 58 0 
0 80 10 ;\560;) 540) 640] 5860 

23 0 | 29.0 92 0 0 70 | 460 | 40 0 

24 0 0 0 20 12 ( 0 42 0) 42 0 

146 Is ¢ 20 26 0 26 0 2 0 260 


. Newgate-street, I 


’*s NEW ILLUSTRATED 
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Now ready, in stiff covers, price Is., Vol 
THE NE EW PENNY M. \G AZINE 
Lakes \ VN ui i. 
4 ILLUSTRATED PAPER OF INFORMATION AND AMUSEME) “OR THE WORKING CLASSES. 
Containing eae Tales, and other O -iginal Pa} ers. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 


Le ndon: 


10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Price One Penny 


JOURNAL OF 


WITH FO 





WHOLESOME 
WORKING 


CLASSES. 


ContTENTs oF No. XXIV 








, FOR DECEMBER, 
Cape Breton. 








NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


INFORMATION AND AM 


USEMENT FOR THE 


UR ILLUSTRATIONS 


1862. 





T Good Ti Cc Letters to a F No, VI 
The Upward Road led upon fact) Perils of the Sea. 
Chap. VI.—The Consecrati Postscript. 
The Home of Homes, Correspondence. &e. &c. 
ers euld be given immediately. A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 


Just published, Sec 


ANDY-BOOK OF 








ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF 
By GEORGE RB ARDING, 
CONTENTS. 
Letter I. Lett 
il. opriations, Imy itors, &e. 
Ill, Unions, 
IV. Disunions. 
V. District and I 
VI. Parish Chi es and Chapels. 
VIl. Seats and Pews. 
VIII. Monuments and Ornaments. 


IX. Churchyards and Burial Grounds, 








X. The Chure h-Building, le nee, and 
“hurch-Estate Commissione 
ntations 





iminations, 





I Admission, Institution, and Induction. 
XIV. Reqnisites after Induction. 


XV. Lapse 


simony. 


XVII. Title to Advowsons and their Sale. 
"XV IIT. Remedies reiative to Advowsons, &c. 
XIX. Pluralities. 


” XX. Residence. 
. XXI. Exchange of Benefices. 
» AXIIL, Sequestrations and Judgments. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 


TT? 
I 
4 


” 


nd Edition, pric 


CCL 


THE 


XX! 


CLI 


XXV. 
AXVI. 


XXVII 


XXVIII. 


XXIX 





XI 
XLIIL 


10, Wellington-street, 


Esq., of Lincoln's-inn 





Sur e@ 


First Fr 
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Strand, W.C. 


TASTICAL LAN 


Y AND SOLICITORS 


Barrister-at-Law. 


Suspension, Deprivation, and Degradation 
Resis gnation and Bonds of Resignation. 

ipidatior 
ies and Commutation of Tithes, 


Fees, Easter Offerings, and Mor- 


1s. 


ries, 
1its and Tenths, 














Mortmain, 
Gi be 
Houses of Residence, 
Leases of Ecclesiastical Property. 
Vestries. 
*. Church-Rates. 
Laws relat to Dissenters. 





rdinati 






al Anthorities, 
eh, and American Clergy. 





nial, 








rivilege Re “ee and Clerical Duties 
of the Cler 

*clesiastical 

vurch Dis ipline. 

ilfermity of tublic Worship, 
mnvocation. 


10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 









nere Dresses dyed colours | 4 
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A USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR INVALIDS. 








; its ‘Origin. Diseases 
Stomach, Intestines, Chronic 
standing), Spinal Complaint, 

Digestion ; its De- 

In this work is 





as REVEALED in the SCRIPTURES, God's Way of 
3oo0ksellers, 
Jiarrhoea (even of many years’ 
origing al thought. 


Price 1s. 67. ; post free, 18 stamps. 
YHE WILL of GOD to the INVALID 
Preserving Health, and@ Restoring it when Lost. 
Houston and WriGurt, 65, Paternoster-row; and all 
( N PURE BLOOD 
of the Alimentary Canal, 
I 
and Asthma; their successful Treatment. 
rangements and Re medy. Skin Diseases, &c. 
Sold by Houston and Wriaur, 65, Paternoster-row, Lon- 
don, and all Bookse ers. Post free 2s. 6d., or 30 stamps. 


15th edition, price Is. 6d., or “18 stamps post free.—A pure mind 
in a pure body, that is health._The Antiseptic Treatment. 
NDIGESTION, Nervousness, Low Spirits, 
ition and Irritation of the Mucoas Membrane, Con- 
toms, Asthma, and Chronic Diarrhoea, 
H. BAMLLIERE. 219, rent-street, and all 





Ulcer 
suinptive Syn 


London : 


H. 





> 
t te 
Bookseliers. 


ER’S PATEN 
ans the cloth for the eye, 


NEEDLES. 


and thread to 


WA L K 


A ridge oy 














pass through e:% : often enabling the hand worker to 
compete with the machine Shilling packets post f ree of any 
dealer The Penel ype Crochets are all stamped “ Penelope.” 
I. WALKER, Patentee, Queen’s Works, Alcester, and 
"47, Gresham-street, Londo 


Hol sLOWAY’'S OINTMENT and PILLS, 
K GRATIFYING RESULTS.—The merest blotch upon 
the skin and the deepest ulceration of the f 1 yield to the 
detergent and healing properties of this cele ted Ointment. 




















Bad les, burns, eruptions of the skin, and s¢ ae ussor,es can 
becured with facility by the proper use of this Ointment aided 
by Holloway’s purif ills. Under this treatment the 
foulest ulcers bec and ina few days florid granula- 
tions appear, Ww hic ‘h gradually grow ar 1d fill up the cavity with 
firm = he - apse need be feared, since the 






but built up from its bottom 
om pure blood, steady 


skit ined over, 
rials producible f 
gorated vessels 


NTIBILIOUS 


sore i rt sl } 
with the best m 


circulation, and in 


VOCKL k’ S Al 








PILLS.—To 

















the symptoms of Indigestion conse- 
quent of diet, torpid liver from sedentary 
oceunation or lence it t ‘al climates. COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, whici ve stood the test of public 
opinion for unw ar is of half a century. are highly recom- 
iild aperient, tonic. and aromatic properties, 
thev possess in equalising the secretion of 

ning the digestive organs. 
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PE !RSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to head- 
ache, gid drowsiness, and singing in the ears, arising 
from too great a flow of blood to the head, should never be 
without them, as many dangerous symptoms will be entirely 





ied off nely use. 

For FEMALES, these Pilis are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depress'on of spirits, culness of sight, nervous 
affections. blotches, pimples and sallowness of the skin, and 
healthy, loom to the complexion. 


yy their tin 















give a juvenile 

Observe. “THOMAS PROUT, 229, Strand, London,” upon 
the Government Stamp amined 10 each box of the genuine 
medicine. Price ls. 1jd and 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by al 


medicine vendors, 


2 . ny =p . : 
MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT in 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

—Mr. LEWIN MOSELY, Dentist, 39, Berners-street, London. 
Established 1820, | direct attention to a New and 
Patented improvement i ianufacture of Artificial Teeth, 
Palates, &c., which supersed impure metals and soft or 
ibsorbing agents, hitherto the frui ful cause of so many evils 
to the mouth and gums. \ portion of this great improvement 
consists of agum-colonred ename'ted base for the Artificial 
Teeth, which presents a unito h and highly polished 
>, preventing any lodgment of food between interstices, 

the consequent unpleasant secretions, causing 
sss of breath, &c. Acditional Teeth can be added when 
d (thus saving great expense to the Patient), without 
sting roots or fangs, and as the whole is moulded ina 


soft state, all inequalities of the gums or roots of teeth are 
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viding 








carefully prot , and r perfect system of painless 
Dentistry. Neither metals, wires. or unsightly ligatures are 
required. but a perfectiy complete adhesion secured by 
MOSELY’S PAT TED SUCTION PALATE, No. 





Decayed and Tender Teeth permanently re astored 
eventing the necessity of Extraction. C« msultations, 
r i ion, tree. Charges unusually moderate. 

ull cases ty MR. LE WIN MOSELY, 
)XFORD-STREET, At hore 
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wards of thirty years, 


1) R. ROBERTS’ CELEBRATED 
OINTMENT, 
CALLED THE POOR MAN'S FRIEND, 


Is confidently recommended to the public, as an unfail 
remedy for wounus «f ¢ iption, a certain cure for 
ulcerated sore legs. it of 1 tv years’ standing; cuts, burns, 
scald, bruises, chilb'sins, sco: butie eruptions, and pimples on 
the face, sore and infil eves, heads, sore breasts, 
fistula, and cancerous humours, and is a specifie for those 
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dese 





ed sore 

















iffiicting eruptions thet sometimes fellow vaceination. Sold 
in pots, ls. ldd, 2s. 9d., Lls,, and 228 each 

Also, his PL.Ut2e ANTISCROPHULE, confirmed bY 
sixty years’ experience t» be with ut exception one of the 
best alterative medicines ever compounded for punfying 
the blood, and assisting vature in all ve: operations. Hence 
they are used in scrofules, -co buic complaints, glandular 


+f the neck, &e. They form 


swellings, particuler'y the 
aperievt, they may be taken at all 


mild and superior family 





times without confinement or change of diet. Sold in boxes 
at Is 2s Od. 4s, 6d., Lis ane 22s ech. Sold also by the 
proprietors, BeEACH ard BarnicoTr at their Dispensary, 
Bridport; by the Louden hou es Retail by all respectable 


inedicine vendors in the Usted Kingdom, Colonies, &c. 
OBSERV#!—No medicine sold under the above names can 
possibly be gennine, unless * Beach and Barnicott, late Dr. 
Roberts Bridport,” is engraved on the Government stamp 
affixed to each package. 
For cases of cure see handbills, and directions for taking 
and using the medicine. 
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IMPORTANT TO PRINCIPALS OF “SCHOOLS TUTORS, &c. 


LONQS 
Wa 


PERRY and C0.’S ORTHODACTYLIC PENHOLDER. , PERRYIAN FOUNTAIN INKSTAND. 


The object of this Penholder is to make children hold the pen correctly, i.e., to keep 
their fingers in a correct position, so as to prevent them from forming a habit of holding | 
the pen in an improper manner, and per manently spoiling their handwriting. 





[Price, from One Shilling each. ] 


This new and really 
| excellent Invention will 





supply a want long felt fy. 
by writers, viz., a PER- 4 \\\\ PERRYIAN i 
FECT yet SIMPLE oan 
INKSTAND. It is — FOUNTAL 
neat i appearance, low (j ; INKST AND 
in price, supplies the ink \* 

in a most perfect state 
for writing, and can- 
not possibly get out of 
order. 





PERRY and CO.S PATENT ROYAL AROMATIC rap suntv BANDS. 
These Bands are not only perfectly free from the unpleasant smel! of sulphur, which detracted so much from the value of the old bands, but have, on the 


contrary, a very agreeable perfume. They are equal in elasticity aud strength to the original, somewhat softer, not liable to be affected by the climate, and are 
superior in every respect to anything yet introduced for placing round and securing papers and parcels of every description. Price, from Sixpence per Box, in 


assorted sizes. 
SOLID INK. 
PERRY and CO.’S PROPELLING AND WITHDRAWING PENCILS can now be had fitted with Red, Blue, and Black Solid Ink, 
at 3d., 6d., and 1s. each, and upwards. Two inches of solid ink in each pencil. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS: WHOLESALE at 37, RED LION SQUARE, and 3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDO 
TANUFACTURERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN AND CELEBRATED DOUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN PENS 





Just published, 


A CHEAP EDITION of the CRIMINAL p ART 


Just published, 


of Vol. IL. of DORIA and MACRAE’S NEW PRACTICE in 


BANKRUPTCY. Price 7s. 67, 


LAW CONSOLIDATION ACTS. Edited (with Notes 
id very copious Se by T. W. SAUNDERS, Recorder of 





Bath; and E. W. ¢ Recorder of Falmouth. Price 5s. 6d. ' 1 t : , F 
cloth, — fan Sawn N.B.—Another Part, completing the Work, in 2 vols., is in t $3. 
LAW TIMFs Office, 10, Wellington-street. The Part contains a full and complete Treatise, with all the Forms, &c., on the following subjects :— 
IEW PARIS ‘4 } ‘ 2 
NEW PARISH LAW. Vol. I. may still be had, price 15s. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
MHE PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENT ACT JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND. 
1862, with Instructions, Notes. and Index. By TW. reas uneninaiaimminnieaameeaiaies 
SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder of Bata, Author of the “ New Just pablisised 
Practice of Magistrates’ Courts, &c. Just published, 


Seer escent see PATERSON'S PRACTICAL STATUTES of 1862, comprising all the Statutes 














- oem . =. b of last Session required by the Pri r, in a compact form for the bag or pocket, with Introductory Notes and a 
YE NEW i R. AU DU T, ENT TRADE- very copious Index. By WM. PATERS( sq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 12s. 6d. cloth; 14s. 6d. half-calf; 15s. 6d. calf. 
MARKS ACT.-THE MERC SAMBA MARKS N.B. This is it tae eee | inte tne (Rae cane ta 
ACT 1862 (25 é& 26 Vict. c. 83), with copious Notes, Cases, and N.I w i the 12th issue of the series. The vols. from 1859 n ty still be had. 
Index. By H. BODKIN POLAND, EFsq., Barrister saw. he following are among the most important statutes in this volume:— 





Price 5s. 6d. cloth. Sent by post to any person in 








tosing & | Joint-Stock and other Companies Act | Lunacy Regulation Act Writs of Habeas Corpus into Her Ma- 
























0st-office ordei for the price. Merc Maule (dae iat . Pepa ar ne ea tie : ‘ 
Law Tres Office, 10, Wellington-street. | ss * creo pt - i a eel ¢ : ssh hp al ; _jesty’s Possessions Abroad Act 
Industrial and Provident Societies Act | Jurisdiction in Homicides Act Customs and Inland Revenue Act 
RIMINAL LAW DIG EST. —Now ready, : Transfer of Land t - rehant Shipping Act, Amendment Petroleum Act 
a DIGEST of all the CRIMINAL LAW CASES decided | Declaration of Title Act Naval and Victualling Stores Act Copyrignt (Works of Art) Act 
by the C ourt of Criminal Appeal, and all the other Courts in | Highways Act D voree Court Act Harbours Transfer Act 
England and Ireland, during the last twelve years (upwards Union Assessment Committee Act Lu s Law Amendment Act Coal Mines Act 
of 1100 in number). By E. W. COX, Esq., Recorder of | Education of Pauper Children Act Poaching Prevention Act Metropolis Local Management Act, 
; c 7a 08, boanth a ee ee ey ae Union Relief Aid Act General Pier and Harbour Act 1561, Amendment 
Price 78. 6¢ oard ge eae <a SRN Y a BP ne ape wheel os ey 
Law TIMEs Office, 10, Wellington-street. Discharged Prisoners Aid Act a ~~ Queen's Prison Discontinuance Act 
a = awe., XC, & 
ASHIONS and DRESS.—A Pp aris Notice.—A copy will be sent by return of post to any person inclosing a post-office order for the price; or it may be 





} 


Coloured F race PLATE is given every week with | had by order through all booksellers. 
THE QUEEN: the LADY'S WEEKLY JOURNAL, Also JOHN CROCKFORD, PUBLISHER, 10, 
loured Work- patterns of all kinds (in each case with full 
tions for working). Also a superb Portrait, with bio- | 


of some lady of fashion or eminence. Price 6d. CHRISTMAS DECORATION OF CHURCHES 
= 7id. A copy post free in return for eight stamps. 


WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND. 










346, Strand, W.C ids Now ready, price 4s. demy 8vo. bound in c'oth, and gilt lettered, 
‘Just published, Sixth Edition, price 2s. Gd., free by post 1 i R | | \| ACY | KC YR A’ [ \ |" (‘} | T p 'H va’ 
82 stamps. ’ 4 4 , 4 
ISEASES of the SKIN ; a Guide to their ( \ ‘ us ie S ) nee | ) ) L il is. 





Treatment and Prevention, illustrated by cases. By WITH AN APPENDIX AND NUMEROUS WOODCUT CHURG 
THOMAS HUNT, F R.C.S.. Surgeon to the Western Dis- } : a 
Ftarey for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-street, | By the Rev. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A., Hon. Sec. of the Essex Archeological Society 
tzroy: -Sqnare, 








is admirable, we might almost say indispensable, little | Author of “An Essay on Church Furniture and Decoration,” &c. 
ne to us = ot d Big | = at reo most CONTENTS. 
“ ate chapter on the Turkish ath." —AMedical Critic. - — . . P . . . > . 
‘ London : T. Ric inn Great ee | Introduction:—Antiquity of the Custom, its meaning, Windows, Wal'-spaces, Sereens, Reredos, Standards and 
his). saelaace: "E beauty, associations. Coren, Pulpit, Font, Communion Tables, &e. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNC : Mi Tow to fabricate Wreatha, Wall-deviess, Sereen-work, | Conctadan 


JOSEPH G IL L OT ks MET “AL z ic PEN Texts, Banners, &e. hii sia ie : Appendix: Decorations fer Euster; the School Feast; 








MAKER to the QUEEN, begs ¢ o inform the Commercial | How to Plin the Decorations of the Lych Gate, Harvest Thank-giv Confirmation ; Marriage ; Bap- 
World, Scholastic Institutions. and the Public generally, that | Churchyard Cross, Poreh, Piers and Arches, Doors and tism, Pa tern Alphabets. 
by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making , . ; 2 
Steel Pens, = has introduced a New Series of his useful pro- | OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


ductions, which, for excellence of temper, quality of material . } YI tri ‘ 
and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal | 3 From the ArT « OURNAL. - ‘Mr. C utts discusses the subject in a true ¢ —_ seh _ spirit, without an approach to 
approbation, and defy competition. | those custoiws or acts «of 1 ation which the sincere Protestant sbjures, 's purpose 1s to show how orna- 
Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of | mentation may be carried « y, appropriately, and artistically; he ilustrates his principles by a considerable 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, | number of w odcu s, showing the effeet of the work upon the various rtsof achureb. The reputation of an arche- 
"Mt label outside. and the facsimile of his signature. \ ¢ logist which the «author er jo eminently qt ialifies him for the task he has undertaken; and we have no doubt that the 
han the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J.G. | jittie volume will long be a text-book of such matters for the clergy and churchwardens of the Church of England.” 
: 48 introduced his WAKRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC | Ps tea’ inch wile at ’ ox and West Suffolk Gaz 

INS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of | & practical «nd sate guide. sex and West Suffolk Gazette. . 
different degrees of flexibility. and with fine. medium, and | *,* The “PAITFERN ALPU\BETS” referred to in the volume, AND Covouns rox Warrine Tmem, may be had of 
tr aepolnts, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught | JAMES BROOK, Esq. Architect, 5, Blooms sbnry-square, London, WC. The Alphabets are made in two styles and of 

Schoo’ } Scat 7 , ‘ re } "C nani- 

| two sizes (6 ineles an inches and are sold at 2s. 0d. the set of two, post free. Orders should be accompanied b 

Sold retail by all Stationers and Rooksellers. Merchants | yost a stash for the amount, ss : : ? ; . 
= Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the oer. | | Puree Saye eees 

Teet, Birmingham; at 91, John-street, New York, and at | vi \KF 0, Welli 3 iC 

i 8 1gton-stre trand, W. 

say, Dizmingham; at 91, Jon JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE 


LIBRARIES are recommended to obtain C. E. MUDIE’S Revised List of Surplus Copies of Recent Works with- 
drawn from his Library for Sale. This List comprises many of the best books of the past and present season, cut and 
uncut; also, a selection of works, well bound, and adapted for Presents and School Prizes. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester ; and New-street, Birmingham. 





TO EXPORTERS AND SHIPPERS OF BOOKS AND PRINTS, 
RAILWAY NOVELS, BIBLES, CHURCH SERVICES, VALENTINES, MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL FANCY 
STATIONERY, WRITING DESKS, LEATHER AND CEDAR GOODS, &e. &c. 


DEAN AND SON, 
The BOOK and PRINT PUBLISHERS, of 11, LUDGATE-HILL, serve Shippers on very liberal terms. 


Their NEW WHOLESALE TRADE CATALOGUE (130 pages) is NOW READY, and can be had per post 
on receipt of two stamps. 


Address, 11, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 





Just published, 


THE NEW HIGHWAYS ACT, 


Included in the THIRD EDITION of “FOOTE’S LAW OF HIGHWAYS.” 

Act, the New Act, all the Decipep Cases to this time, and the Forms, &c. 
By WILLIAM FOOTE, Esgq., of Swindon. 

Price 10s. 6d. cloth; 12s. 6d. half-calf; 15s. 6d. calf. 


London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW JUVENILE WORKS. 


TORIES of OLD ; or, Bible Narratives 
snited to the Capacity of Young Children. By 

| CAROLINE HADLEY. 
FIRST SERIES—OLD TESTAMENT. With 7 Illus- 
| trations by WaLTeR CRANE, Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 


It contains the GENERAL 








Elegant Gift Book. | 
HE NEW FOREST ; Its History and 
a Its Scenery. By JOHN ;R. WISF. W'th Sixty-two 
Illustrations by WatTer Crane. Engraved by W. J. 
Linton. A New Map of the Forest and Geological Se ctions. 
Small 4to. Printed on toned paper and superbly boun 
Price 17, ls. | 
HAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. | 
By Dr. G. G, GERVINUS, Professor at Heidelberg. | 
Translated, under the Author’s Superintendence, by F. E. | 
BuNNETT. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. cloth. | 
W ATERLOO: the Downfall of the | Seithacuiahamnie: 
First Napoleon. A History of the Camspaien of 1815. | (YHILDREN’S SAYINGS ; or, Early 
By GEORGE HOOPER, Author of “ The Italian Campaigns Li "s oe ae 
mapebe gs arta” With Mans ans. De 0. ife at Home. With 4 Illustrations by WaLTer Crane. 
of General Bonaparte." With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo Sunins ideas, sloth exive, 91.64. 


cloth, 15s. 
OURNAL of a POLITICAL MIS- saeireeess ee 
e) SION to AFGHANISTAN, in 1857, With an Account Ba caine! stall eden 
of the Country and People. By H. W. BELLEW, Surgeon It Dies Not Matter ° 
to the Mission. With 8 Plates. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. TDid Not DoIt. 
Second Edition, Revised. With a New Introduction and I Will—I Won't. 1 Don’t Care. 


Index. 
ms aC UFLONGBO’S JOURNEY i 
LE in he —ar else ran SEARCH of OGRES; with an Account ot his nee 


: , N ern Borneo. By SPENCER 
EAST: or Travels in Northern Borneo. By SPENC Life, and How his Shoes got Worn Out. By HOLME LEE. 


ST. JOHN, F.R.G.S, F.E.S., late H.M.’s Consul-General in ue oe ee ) : B 
Borneo, now HM.’s Chargé d’Affaires to Hayti. Illustrated With Six Illustrations by SanpErson. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth 


3s. 6d. 

SECOND SERIES—NEW TESTAMENT, With 7 
Iilustrations by Watrer Crane, Fep. 8vo. cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately. 


In a Minute. 
I Don't Like. | 
| 


I Can’t Do It. 
I Can Do It. 





i : inted lithographs 3 maps. 2 vols. | €Xtra. 3s. 6d. 
yey peg = tinted lithographs, and 3 maps. 2 vols. oy Gemeiebe, 
° — = + x “a 7 
EGENDS from FAIRY LAND. 


° + mr y | 
LH in NATURE. By JAMES | [7 With Eight mustrations by H. SanpEnsow. 
J HINTON, Author of “Man and his Dwelling Place,’ | 8vo. Cloth extra. 3s. 6d, 


&ec. Crown 8yo. cloth, 6s ET 7 
NY Rar he UNITED | HE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES 
T E YEARS in the U) | bof TUFLONGO and his ELFIN COMPANY in their 
STATES: Being an Englishman’s Views of Men and | JOURNEY with LITTLE CONTENT through the EN- 


Things iu the North and South. By D. W. MITCHELL. | CHANTED FOREST. With Eight Illustrations by W. 


Feap. 





Post 8vo. cloth, 9s. | SHaRPE. Feap. 8vo. Cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 
OST AMONG the AFFGHANS:) EA fat 
Being the sonal of John Campbell (otherwise | SHILLING SERIES OF STANDARD 


Feringhee Bacha) amongst the Wild Tribes of Central Asia. 
Related by HIMSELF to Huserr Oswatp Fry. With Por- 
trait. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. | 
QISTERHOODS in the CHURCH of HEAT and TARES. 


ENGLAND. By MARGARET GOODMAN. Author of | from Fraser's Magazine. 
“Ex nglish Sister of Mercy.” Crown 8vo. | 
Experiences of an English Sister o rey I V | A MBERHILL. By ie BARROW- 


cloth, 6s. aise 
YGLAND UNDER GOD. By the piemeonll - 
—- Archdeacon EV ame. Author of “The Ree- YOUNG SINGLETON. By TALBOT 


tory of Valehead,”’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. GWYNNE. 


FICTION. 
(NEW ISSUE—THIRD.) 
(Reprinted 


N ANALYSIS of Mr. TENNYSON’S 4 LOST LOVE. By ASHFORD 
“IN MEMORIAM.” By the late Rev. FREDERICK | OWEN. 


w. patente M.A. Feap. 8vo — $. | *,* The List of Fifteen Volumes previously published may 
ONDON PEOPLE: Sketched from | be had of all Booksellers. 
Life. By CHARLES BENNETT. With numerous | 
Tilustrations. Feap. 4to. elegantly bound. Price, 7s. 6d. 


eaten At NEW NOVELS. 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. | ah darters =e ee oy eg Author 
FTER DARK. By WILKIE "Bond and Pree,"&e." 2vols 
A “coutiss, anor of the Worad in White,” &e | NORMANTON. By A. J. BARROW- 


With 5 Mustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. CLIFFE, Author of “Amberhill” and “Trust for 


* ‘ ‘ | Trust.” 1 vol. 
OUNDABOUT PAPERS. (Reprinted 
from the Cornhill Magazine.”) By W. M. THACKERAY. | 


With Mlustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 1 vol. 


**Who Breaks, Pays,” and * Cousin Stella.” 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


KIRMISHING. By the Author of | 


‘ALFRED W. BENNETT'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC GIFT BOOK. 
Small 4to. cloth, 18s.; morocco, 25s. 


HE LADY OF THE LAKE. By 
Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. Illustrated with Photo. 
graphs of the Scenery of the Poem by T. OGLE, and of 
Scott’s Tomb at Dryburgh by G. W. Wizson. 
“ There is a value arising from the truthfulness of the sun. 
delineated picture which is peculiarly its own.” —Art-Journal, 
Ornamental binding, fcep. 4to. cloth, 2!s.; morocco, 31s. 6d. 


UINED ABBEYS and CASTLES of 

GREAT BRITAIN. By WILLIAM and MARY 

HOWITT. The Photographic Illustrations by Beprorp, 
SEDGFIELD, FENTON, WILsoNn, and OTHERS. 

“Among illustrated books, the newly-published volume 
entitled ‘The Ruined Abbeys and Castles of Great Britain,’ 
is at once the most conspicuous and the most beautiful. Ag 
a gift-book the volume is in every respect to be commended, 
and, better than most gift-books, it will repay whoever shalj 
carefully examine and peruse it.""— Westminster Revie. 

“One of the most pleasing volumes published this season. 
In printing, paper, illustration, and binding, itis a triumph of 
the graphic arts."—Daily News. 

New Edition, just published, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
‘ vr 
HE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK. By 
WILLIAM HOWITT. Being the Real Life of a Country 
Boy, written by Himself. Exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. 

This will form the First Volume of Howirt's Juvente 
Series, consisting of the Juvenile Works of William and 
Mary Howitt, now first collected into a uniform series. 

Crown 8yo. cloth, 20 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


ILL ADAMS, the FIRST 
ENGLISHMANin JAPAN. A Romantic Biography. 
By WILLIAM DALTON. 

“We have no hesitation in recommending *‘ Will Adams’ to 
any one who is interested either in Japan or in the history of 
the Christian religion."'"—Saturday Review. 

“The book is exceedingly interesting. All that relates to 
Japan is as good as the best fairy tale.""—Spectator. 

Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 
TAT . 7K 
i ALTA UNDER the PHO2NICIANS, 
KNIGHTS, and ENGLISH, By WILLIAM TALLACK. 

“ The book is good reading; being both informing and inte- 
resting, and is likely to be often and long sought for clear and 
accurate particulars of the natural history and the modern 
social condition of Malta.’’—Nonconformist. 

“This is probably the best guide the intended visitor to 
Malta can tuke with him. Ina tone partly historical, partly 
scientific, partly antiquarian, and everywhere religious, the 
author tells us about ail that is interesting in Malta, from the 
bakery to the religious processions in Passion Week; from 
the Calvii to the hammer-headed sharks.”"—Literary Gazette. 

Third Edition, with Portrait, 2 vols, demy 8vo. 14s. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and GOSPEL 
LABOURS of STEPHEN GRELLET. Edited by 
BENJAMIN SEEBOHM. 

“ We consider the book one of very great interest and value, 
and as such it is our duty and privilege, by the most hearty 
recommendations, to contribute to its wider circulation.’— 
Evangelical Magazine. 

“ Stephen Grellet was a remarkable man, and for many 
reasons his memory deserves to be held in revered and grate- 
ful remembrance." —Dial. 

Crown 8vyo. illustrated, 5s. 


ETER JONES and the OJEBWAY 


INDIANS. With especial Reference to their Convei- 
siou to Christianity. By the Rev. PETER JONES (Kahke- 
waquonaby), Indian Missionary. With a Brief Memoir of 
the Writer. 

“There is nothing connected with the character, mode of 
life, social institutions, government, or religion of the Indians 
which is not described in a simple and instructive manner. = 
Morning Star. 

“Full of graphic pictures, and most interesting details of 
Indian life, manners, customs, religious feasts and sacrifices, 
wars, amusements, &c.""—Caledonian Mercury. 

Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


SERMONS PREACHED on VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS at the WEST LONDON SYNAGOGUE 
of BRITISH JEWS, Margaret-street, Cavendish-squate. 
By the Rev. Professor MARKS, Minister of the Congress- 
tion. Vol. Il. Published at the request of the Councii of 
Founders. 
PRIZE ESSAYS ON ARTICLE XXXVIL OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Just published, imperial 32mo. 
HE EXPEDIENCY of PRINCIPLE. 
By Rev. G. BARKER. Price Is. | 
HE THEORY of a UNIVERSAL 
PEACE CRITICALLY INVESTIGATED. By WILLIAM 
NICOLSON, M.A. Price Is. 6d. 
Imperial 32mo. price Is. 
ECORDS of the POOR; showing that 
Godliness is profitable for the Life that now is, and that 
which is to come. By the Author of **Thoughts upot 
Thought,” &. 
Fourth edition, price Is. 
THE SEARCH FOR A PUBLISHER; 
or, Counsels for a Young Author. 

It contains Advice about Binding, Composition, Printing, 
and Advertising. Also, specimens of Type and sizes 0 
Paper. It isa complete Literary Guide for a Novice. Sen‘ 
post free. 

“ We wish we had seen such a book fifteen years ago, “ats 
all. It is full of necessary information, and if thoroughly 
digested. it will save some headaches, heartaches, and per!iaps 
despicable as the consideration must be to the child 0 
genius, quaffing nectar above the clouds—a few golden s0¥ 
reigns. bearing the image and superscription of Victoria the 
First.""—Christian Weekly News. 

London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 
5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
Printed and published by Jonn CrocKrorn, at 10, Wellingtom- 
street, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Middlesex 
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